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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE. 


— — 

T his is a companion volume to the sketches of 
Sri-Sankaracharya and Sri^Madhwacharya which 
we have already issued. The book consists of three 
parts ; in the first, Mr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 
M.A., M.R.A.S., gives an account of Sri-Ramanuja’s 
“ Life and Times,” while in fche second, Mr. T. Raja- 
gopalachariar, M.A., B.L., gives a succinct exposition 
of Sri-Ramanuja’s Visishtadwaita Philosophy. In the 
ird, Professor M. Rangachariar, M.A,, describes the 
ntion occupied by Ramanuja in relation to the pr^- 

'^ss and development of Vaiohnavism. 
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In the religious history of India, perhaps no one 
has, at any rate during the last one thousand years, 
played a more prominent part than Sankara, a conneet- 
ed account of whose life and teachings is presented 
briefly in English in this volume. It is hoped that the 
readers of this volume will find therein such materials 
of thought and history as will enable them to know 
accurately the position of Sankara in the evolution of 
the national religious life of the Hindu people, and 
enable them also at the same time to estimate correctly 
the great value of his work in life as viewed from the 
stand-point of history How he was the product of the 
age in which he was born, how he in his turn impress- 
ed his personality on the unity of Hindu life and 
civilsation, how his work as a scholar and reformer has 
been in harmony with the historic genius of the Hindu 
nation, and how lastly this work of his has, owing to 
this very harmony, become fully assimilated into the 
life of the living India of to-day, are all things which 
are sure to strike the observant reader of Sankara’s 
Life and Times. 
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gives a very readable account of the general view 
of the cardinal principles and of the general course of 
icaboniDg en pto} ed to maintain thcDwaita or Dualistic 
system of thought founded by the great Acharya. In 
attempting this the author has instituted a fairly search- 
ing contrast bctiveen the Dwaita philosophy and all the 
other schools of thought both ancient and modern and 
he has tried to make the distinctive character of Sri 
Madwacharya’n philosophic system as clear as possible. 
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Sri IRamanujacbai’i^a 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES 

BY 

Mr. S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, m.a., m.r.a.s. 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF SOUTH INDIAN HISTORY. 

^ 0 the religious history of India, the contributions 
^ that the Soutliern half has had to make have 

* been many. The KSouth generally enjoyed more 

peaceful development and was long out of the convul- 
sions that threw the North into confusion, and all the 
internal revolutions and external attacks sent out the 
pulse of the impact almost spent out to the South* 
This has been of great advantage and it is 2:)recisely in 
the dark ages of the North, that often intervened 
brighter epochs, that the South sent out its light to 
redeem the darkness. 

80UTH INDIAN CONTHHamON TO RELIGIONS IN INDIA. 

This general character of the history of the North 
of India from the hrst centuries of the Christian era 
onwards makes a continuous history impossible on cer- 
tain lines ; while in the South during this period, there 
has been a continuity of development amidst all the 
din and clang of war and dynastic revolutions. Our 
concern here is about the Vaishnava movement and this 
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has had a continuous history almost from the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. 

MIS-IMPKESSIONS REGARDING RAMANUJA. 

There has been considerable mis- impression that 
the Vaishnava movement originated in Kamanuja and 
all those that claim to be Vaishnavas (not including 
the disciples of Madhvva who are Vaishnava in a nar- 
rower sense) bocb in the North and the South can trace 
their particular form of Vedanta no earlier than Rama- 
nuja. On the basis of this mis-irnpression, theories 
■have been built up time and again that the character- 
istic features of the special teachings of Ramanuja have 
been borrowed from Christianity. The latest exponent 
of this theory is Dr. Grieson, though he would make a 
considerable distinction between the Vaishnavas of 
modern times and those of the older, and perhaps, set 
those of the North against the South. This no 
doubt is an error which arises from not giving due 
weight to the indebtedness of Ramanuja to 
those Tamil saints that had gone before him long ere he 
came into the world. The hypothesis would be unten- 
able unless it could be proved that all these Tamil 
saints could be shown also to have visited the Christian 
Affine at Mylapore or elsewhere. Besides, even from 
the point of view of Sanskrit Vaishnavaism, it cannot 
be said to have been proven that the peculiar features 
of Ramanuja- Vaishnavaism is not traceable to earlier 
works and teachers. Hence a life of Ramanuja based 
on historical material alone and free from the legends 
that have gathered round it, as time wore off, would be 
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of great advantage to elear away the wrong impressions 
that prevail regarding his life and teaching. 

THE iSPEClAL PERIOD OF RAMAN UJA’S ADVENT. 

That Kamanuja should have appeared in the 
■eleventh century is quite as much of the mission 
getting the man as the advent of the Buddha in the 
sixth century before Christ. This century in the soi^h 
of India was characterised by considerable religion 
ferment. It was then that each religious sect among^ 
the people felt the need for formulating a creed of its 
own and placing itself in a regularly organised religious 
body so as to be able to hold its own in the midst of 
the disintegrating influences that gained dominance in 
society. That Ramanuja appeared and did what is 
ascribed to him is just in the fitness of things, having 
regard to the circumstances of the times. 

PREDECESSORS OF RAMANUJA. 

(a) THE ALVARS. 

There have been a succession of devotees called in 
Vaishnava parlance Alvars in contradistinction to a 
similar Saiva group called Adiyars. These two classes 
had considerable similarity with characteristic distinc- 
tions. They both laid stress on the ^doctrine of Bhakti 
as a means to the attainment of salvation, the one 
through Vishnu and the other through Siva. The Vaish- 
nava tradition names twelve of the Alvars while the 
Saiva saints number sixty-three. The Tamil works of 
the former including a centum upon Ramanuja himself, 
constitute the Prabhandum 4,000, while those of the 
:Saivas constitute a vaster collection of Tevarams, &c. 
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The twelve Alvars are iu the traditional order : 



r 

Poygai Alvar. 

I 


Bhutathu Alvar. 


t 3 . 

Pey Alvar. 

II 

4 . 

Tirumalisai Alvar. 

1 TT 


Nammalvar. 


i 6. 

.Madhurakavi Alvar. 

IV 

7 . 

K u 1 asekh ar al V ar . 

V 

r 8. 

Periyalvar. 


1 9 . 

Andal. 


rlO. 

Tindaradippodi Alvar. 

VI 

]ll. 

Tiruppanalvar. 


1 12. 

Tirumangai Alvar. 


'lAhe actualjdates ascribed’by the hagiologiststo these 
Alvars would not bear scrutiny, but the order in which 
they are mentioned is substantially correct. In order 
of importance, I^ammalvar stands first, and it is his 
work that has the distinctive appellation Tiruvoymoli 
— “ the word of the mouth/’ They were all regarded 
by th^ generations that succeeded them, as manifesta- 
of divine wisdom to redeem the world from the 
irilous plights to which it had brought itself. 

(b) THE ACHAKYAS. 

The next group that followed, as the hagiologists 
would have us believe, in unbroken succession, is 
known as Acharyas (o r preceptors) not so near to the 
divine, but slill raised above the ordinary man of the 
world by much. This orthodox successions of apostles 
include six names before Ramanuja, of which the two 
most important are Nathamuni and his grand -son 
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Al a va y d ye^. . The great grand -son of this latter through 
'bnS of his grand-daughters was Ramanuja. 

PARENTAGE AND BIRTH OF RAMANUJA. 

While Alavandar was still in occupation of the 
apostolic seat of the Vaishnavas at Srirangam, one of 
his grandsons requested permission of him to go and 
devote himself to the service of God on the Tirupathi 
Hill. The permission was graciously accorded and the 
young man went and settled there with his venerable 
father and two younger sisters. While there, two young 
men wishing to enter life as house-holders happened to 
go to the holy place and sought each the hand of one 
of the sisters. Of these two Asuri Kesava Bhattar of 
Sri Perumbuthur wedded the elder, while Kamalnayana 
Bhattar of Malalaimangalam accepted the younger of 
the girls. OF the first pair in course of time was born 
a boy (in 1017 A. D.) whom the maternal uncle named 

Perumal.) 

EARLY LIFE OF RAMANUJA. 

Of the childhood of Ramanuja, as of others in 
similar positions of life, very little is known. There 
appears to have been nothing extraordinary in his 
career except that he appears to have lost his father 
while young. He received the kind of education ordi- 
narily given to boys of his class and age along with his 
cousin, (mother’s sister’s son) Govinda Bhattar, as he 
was called. The two young men had advanced suffi- 
ciently to seek a teacher in the Vedanta to instruct 
4ihem. They went to a teacher of reputation holding 
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his classes in Conjeevaram and this change marks the 
turning point in the career of the young men. 

RAMANUJA AND YADAVAPRAKASA. 

Under Yadavaprakasa then the two cousins Rama- 
nuja and Govina Bhattar were both studying the 
Vedanta assiduously. The former made such progress and 
his great-grandfather at Srirangam had heard such 
good reports of his remarkable advance, that he travell- 
ed all the way incognito to see the young man. This 
he|did in the Deva Raja Shrine at Conjeevaram. Gra- 
tified with the look of the young man, he went back 
hoping that he might soon transfer the mantle of office 
to the youth of great promise that he just saw. He 
did not wish to speak to Ramanuja lest it should attract 
attention and disturb Ramanuja’s studies in any way. 
Ramanuja went on with his studies yet a while, when 
he began to feel that at times Yadavaprakasa’s inter- 
pretations ot Vedic passages were not quite up to his 
satisfaction. On one occasion, he even went the length 
of offering an explanation of his own which struck those 
about, as more satisfactory than that of his master. 
This led to grave differences between master and disci- 
ple. Matters advanced a step further when at the 
invitation of the ruler of the place, Yadavaprakasa fail- 
ed in an attempt at exorcising. The princess was 
possessed and the spirit declined to move at Yadava’s 
bidding. It would, however, go away if it were Rama- 
nuja’s pleasure that it should. Ramanuja was pleased* 
to give the order and the ghost was raised. This made 
Tadava more jealous of his pupil and the crisis was^ 
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reached when interpreting another Upanishad ; Yadava 
again rendered the passage in a somewhat absurdly dis- 
respectful manner. Eamanuja showed positive dis- 
approval of what he considered a purposeful distortion 
of the texts. Yadavaprakasa asked Eamanuja to leave 
his academy, but was advised to get rid of Eamanuja 
altogether. 

ATTEMPT AT ASSASSINATION OF RAMANUJA. 

At the instigation of some of his disciples Yadava 
organised a pilgrimage to Benares, and Eamanuja and 
his cousin were among the party. The latter having 
been more docile stood in high favour with the master 
and was in the secrets of the plot to assassinate Eama- 
nuja. Jt was arranged to kill him in the depths of the 
forests, perhaps not very far from Kanchi. Information 
of this was given to Eamanuja in time and he escaped 
at dead of night, and journeyed back to Kanchi under 
the guidance of a kind hunter and huntress. At 
daybreak the latter asked for a little water and when 
Ramanuja got down a well to fetch her some, the pair 
disappeared. Eamanuja had not to travel much farther 
before he came in sight of the spires of the great tmeple 
at Kanchi. 

Ramanuja’s return after escape. 

Having reached Kanchi and intimated to his 
mother of what had happened and how he escaped 
death by divine intervention, he settled down as a 
householder at the instance of his mother, and devoted 
himself to the ser\ ice of God Devaraja at Kanchi. 
Alavandar was drawing near his end in the meanwhile, 
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and those about him despatched the eldest among his 
disciples to go and bring Ramanuja to Srirangam. 
Periyanambi, as this emissary was called, arrived at 
Kanchi and stood reciting one of the beautiful verses 
in praise of God (the Stotraratna) composed by his 
master Alavandar. Ramanuja’s attention was drawn to 
the slokas (verses) in spite of his single-minded devo- 
tion to his preparation for the morning service. Turn- 
ing round he asked the stranger who the composer of 
the piece was. Periyanambi answered it was his great 
master Alavandar. The next question was necessarily, 
whether he could see him. “ If you would go with me 
now,” said Periyanambi, I will take you to him.’^ 
Ramanuja hurried through his morning service and 
started with Periyanambi, having obtained permission 
of Devaraja for the journey. 

RAMANUJAS FIRST JOURNEY TO SRIRANGAM 
TO VISIT ALAVANDAR. 

They journeyed along till they reached the northern 
side of Srirangam when at a distance Ramanuja 
descried a group of men on the south bank of the 
Koleroon River. Approaching closer Periyanambi and 
his younger companion discovered that Alavandar was 
no more and the group consisted of his disciples, came 
there with the remains of the departed great one for 
its hnal disposal. Remanuja was taken close to the 
body to take a first and final look at the great 
master, when lo ! he saw three out of the five fingers 
of the right hand folded. Struck with this, he enquir- 
ed whether the effect was noticed in life and the answer 
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came that the (iefect was not physical and was not 
noticed in life. On further enquiry Ramanuja was told 
that the master had three of his cherished objects 
unfulfilled, namely, an easily-read and understood com- 
mentary upon the Brahmasutra ; the g^iving of the 
names of Parasara and Shadagopa to suitable persons 
that would make these names live among the people. 
Ramanuja promised to see these fulfilled and the fingers 
straightened. Ramanuja waited for the funeral cere- 
monies to be completed and returned to Kanchi to 
resume his duties of devotion to God. 

KETURN OF RAMANUJA TO KANCHI AND THE 
MISSSON OF HIS FUTURE. 

Days having passed, in his usual round of service 
Ramanuja feft that time was passing without any 
attempt on his part to perform what he had promised 
to do. Not knowing what exactly to do, he appealed 
to the elderly priest of God Devaraja and wished that 
he might ascertain the divine will regarding his own 
future. Tirukkachchinambi as the priest was called, 
gave out the will of God, in the matter, in the following 
sloka : 

“ Sreman param taivam aham, matam me bhedaba, 
prapattirnirapaya hetuhu, 

Navasyakicha smriti, hiantyakale mokshaha, 
mahapurnaha iha aryavaryaha,” 

“ I am the supreme, my conviction is distinction, 
devotion is the unfailing cause of salvation, conscious 
volition not essential, release in the end ; at present 
Periyanambi is the highest preceptor.” 
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In these six phrases was Ramanuja given the 
direction for his future work, whether the actual direc- 
tion came from within himself or from without or those 
about. He was to pin his faith to God and work out 
th e qua lified monastic system of Indian philosophy ac- 
■tfSpOng Periyanambi for his initiation, and teaching the 
doctrines of devotion to God whose self-imposed duty 
it is to give salvation even without the conscious 
volition of the person wishing it. Ramanuja felt the 
call and with the permission of Devaraja, accorded 
through his priest, he started towards Srirangam. 

ham\nuja’s initiation under periyanambi. 

He halted at Madhurantakam to pay his homage of 
worship to the God Rama in the temple there on the 
tank bund ; and while in the act, he saw Periyanambi 
who was on his way to Kanchi, They both enquired of 
each other the puropse of his journey and found that 
each had in a way come to the end of it. Ramanuja found 
the Guru (preceptor) he sought, while Periyauambi’s 
object was to take Ramanuja to Srirangam. In fact he 
had been sent on that special mission by the disciples of 
first degree of the late master Alavnndar. At Ramanuja’s 
importunate entreaty Nambi initiated him into the 
mysteries of the hidden lore of the Vedanta of those 
times, in presence of God Rama in the temple. Both 
Nambi and Ramanuja returned to Kanchi ; master and 
disciple together lived there for some time. But their 
separation came soon and gave a turn to the whole^ 
career of Ramanuja. 
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CIRCUMSTANCES LEADING TO RAMANUJA’S RENUNCIATION* 

Nambi and Ramanuja took up lodgings together 
and the two families were living amicably together for 
some time. Ramanuja, however, does not appear to 
have been very happy in the choice of his wife. He 
did not find in her that ready sympathy and compli- 
ance to his own wishes he expected of her. On one 
occasion he had invited Tirukachchinambi to his hous 
and the two were seated and conversed together for a 
while. When the former went away Ramanuja’s wife 
quickly washed the seat occupied by him, the temple- 
priest having been of a slightly inferior status in point 
of caste. Ramanuja felt agrieved and overlooked this 
ofifence with an admonition. Again one morning while 
he was still by the accustomed well preparing for the 
morning service at the temple, a poor man asked him 
for food. He directed him home with instructions to 
demand food of Ramanuja’s wife with the husband’s 
permission. She said there was none available. The 
man returned intimating Ramanuja of how he fared. 
Ramanuja’s enquiry on returning home proved that 
there was some food which might have been given to 
the person. Again he excused her. But the third 
offence proved the last straw, and was the most serious 
of all in Ramanuja’s estimation. Ramanuja’s wife and 
Periyanambi’s both of them went to the same well to 
fetch water. It would appear that through the latter’s 
carelessness some water from her vessel dropped into 
that of the other. This naturally led to some alterca-- 
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tion in which the relative claims of the two families 
were rather too freely discussed by Ramanuja’s wife. 
The other lady reported the matter to her husband, 
who rather than offend the good man quitely broke 
up establishment and returned to Srirangam. 

Ramanuja’s renunciation. 

Ramanuja soon found out the cause of Nambi’s 
unceremonious departure and resolved that the time 
had come for separating from his wife. He took ad- 
vantage of an invitation from his father-in-law to send 
hivS wife away and without further delay assumed the 
brown robes of a saniiyasi (he that has renounced the 
world). This step at once added to the rising reputa- 
tion of Ramanuja, and disciples began to gather round 
him. It was now that disciples first appear round 
Yathiraja (king of hermits,) as he came to be called. 
It was probably now also that the question assumed 
importance whether a sannyasi should be of the 
Ekadajadr or Tridandi (single rod or triple rod, as the 
s^rrtt)ol of office). The Yaishnava version has it that 
'^adavaprakasa, his late master, became a convert to 
Ramanuja under the name, Grovindayogi and wrote the 
work Yatidharma Samuchchayam, (The enquiry into 
the rules of conduct of a hermit.) 

RAMANUJA 8ETTLE« DOWN AT SRIRANGAM AND PREPARES 
HIMSELF TO FULLFIL HIS MISSION. 

While Ramanuja was making progress in this 
manner the disciples of Alavandar at Srirangam wished 
to get him to live in their midst, and occupy the seat 
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of their Jate master which had remained unoccupied for 
lack of a suitable successor. This time they sent 
another of Alavardar’s immediate disciples, his own 
sou, by name Tiru varan gapperumal Ariyar. Rama- 
nuja followed the Ariyar and settled down atSrirangam. 
It was now that he set about seriously to acquire the 
qualifications which alone would justify his accesSi^^i^ 
to the high position to which he was looked upon by 
the public as the most worthy candidate. lie hatt^ 
therefore, to get himself initiated in every department 
of learning and philosophy which then constituted the 
Vaishnava lore. Periyanambi having become his guru 
(preceptor) in one part, he had to seek initiation of 
Tirukottiyurnambi for another (manthrartham). He 
went six times in succession and on all these occa- 
sions the master was not satisfied with the earnest- 
ness of the disciple and declined to open his mind. 
Ramanuja in despondency thought of giving up the 
business when he was asked to try another 
time. He succeeded in inducing the great one 
to unlock his secrets, after the customary promise 
not to publish except to a worthy disciple previously 
tried. Ramanuja agreed and found the secrets of such 
efficacy for salvation that he taught all about him what 
he learnt. The guru summoned the disciple to his"* 
presence and asked him how it was that he so flagrant- 
ly transgressed the injunctions of his master. Rama- 
nuja begged to be prescribed the punishment and the 
guru replied that the punishment would be ‘ eternal- 
hell ’ hereafter, but nothing here, Ramanuja replied. 
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with characteristic heneficence that he would gladly 
suffer ‘ hell ’ himself, if by so doing he was instru- 
jnental in ministering to the attainment of salvation to 
suffering millions of humanity. The master appre- 
ciated the spirit of the disciple’s transgression and said 
that the particular darsana (section of Vedanta) might 
hereafter he known ‘ Ramanuja darsana.* 

CONVKRsrON OF RAMANUJA’s COUSIN. 

At this period Ramanuja had to intervene in the 
Affairs of his cousin and companion at school, Govinda 
Bhattar. This young man had continued his journey 
Along with Yadavaprakasa to the Ganges. It would 
Appear that w'hile he bathed in the holy waters of the 
fiver, a ‘ phallic emblem’ struck to the palm of his 
hand. Hence the name Ullangai Gonarndanayanar. 
Ever since, he had become a staunch Saivite and had 
taken residence at Kalahasti not far from his maternal 
uncle at Tirupathi. At Ramanuja’s request the uncle 
met the nephew and brought him back to allegiance 
bo the Vaishnava persuasion under the new sacerdotal 
designation of Kmbar. Ramanuja’s name had begun 
to attract attention and he felt that he should still 
acquire other qualifications before becoming every way 
the head of a ‘ darsana.’ 

^-•^fAMANUJA COMPLETES HIS QUALIFICATIONS. 

He began his studies in Tiruvoymoli first under 
ririivarangapperumal Ariyar and then under Tiru- 
malaiyandan. While with the latter, he had occasion 
to show his special acuteness of intellect in suggesting 
special interpretations of important texts, which on 
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further discussions were found to have been in full 
agreement with the views of Alavandar. This new 
acquisition completed his round of qualifications and 
he had become in fact a successor of Alavandar in 
every sense of the term. 

A SECOND ATTEMPT ON RAMANUJA’s LIFE. 

Ramanuja’s fame had spread so wide and he came 
to be known so well that his little cousin at Tirupathi 
(son of his maternal uncle) evinced a precocious desire 
to attach himself to Ramanuja. The father sent the 
boy in charge of a nephew of his own and the two 
arrived at Srirangam when Ramanuja’s life had been 
saved by the " un looked for intervention of a good 
woman. Ramanuja, as a sannyasi had to go round at 
mid-day from house to house for food. One of the 
householders had instructed his wife to poison the 
food and serve it to him. The woman felt compelled 
to obey the husband, but on giving the handful to 
Ramanuja, could not bear the feeling that the good 
man would die of the food. She, therefore, prostrated 
before him while getting back into the house. It is 
recognised as a rule of practice that when a sannyasi 
goes out for alms (biksha), no one should make the 
usual salutation. This strange conduct on the part of 
the lady struck Ramanuja and he suspected foul play. 
On examination the poisoning was discovered and ever 
after it was arranged that the elder of the two new 
arrivals should under take the food-supply of Rama- 
nuja. In spite of this attempt at assassination, all 
had so far gone smoothly ; and the life of Ramanuja 
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becomes stormy hereafter. His fame had spread far 
and the few prominent conversions attracted attention. 
Whetherjie wished it or no, he had to make his position 
»^0<5ff"again8t all comers and had to assume the role of a 
^controversialist. 

CONTROVERSY WITH YEGNAMURTI. 

At this time there arrived at Srirangam an advaitic 
aamiyasi by name Yeg namiirti, in the course of a 
^<?Cmtroversial tour thi^ugh India. There began between 
the two a great disputation regarding the relative 
su})eriority of their respective creeds. For sixteen days 
they went on with no decisive result either way and 
Ramanuja was somewhat anxious about his own position ^ 
when it struck him that he might derive some help 
from Alaviyidar’s works. He referred to the latter s 
Mayavada^ndanaiu (a refutation of the idealistic 
theory.) Thus armed he overcame his adversary on 
the seventeenth day and as a result, enlisted his rival 
among his followers under the Yaishnava designation of 
Arulalapperumal Emberumanar. 

HAMANlJJA’a FULFILMENT OF HIS FIRST PROMISE. 

Sometime after Ramanuja felt that he might 
conveniently pay the long wished-for visit to his uncle^ 
who sent word through his nephew that he very much 
wished to see him. Ramanuja then set forward to 
Tirupathi,'one of the three ‘ holy of holies’ of the Sri 
Vaishnavas. He stayed there a year receiving instruc- 
tion in the Ramayana from his maternal uncle there, 
who at the end of the period made over to him his two 
sons. His preparations were now complete and as he 
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was growing old, he set about fulfilling his undertaking 
to Alavandar. The first of his three promises was the 
writing out of such a commentar}^ for the Brahmasutra 
as would embody the views of the qualified monistic 
school of thought. It was absolutely essential fo^k 
due performance of this work that he should acquaific 
himself with the previous commentators, particularly 
of the Bodhayanavritti. This naturally was not easy 
of acquisition for one of his intentions explicit and 
implied. He had to go about much before he found 
access to a library in the North, containing the work, 
where he was allowed just to read it through. He felt 
that it was not enough when a quick disciple among 
his followers came to his rescue by saying that he had 
completely mastered the work and could give referen- 
ces whenever wanted. This was one among his first 
disciples, who lived to render yet greater services to 
his master. With the help of Kurathalvar — for such 
was the name of this stout-hearted and quick-minded 
disciple Ramanuja wrote out the three works, the 
essence of the Vedanta (Vedantasaram), a resume of 
the Vedanta (Vedanta Sangraham), the light of the 
Vedanta (Vedantadipam). He also wrote, or rather 
gave out, the commentaries on the Brahmasutra and 
Bhagavatgita. This list of works redeemed Ramanuja 
from his first promise. 

RAMANUJA SECURES THE APPROVAL OF THE 
LEARNED FOR HIS BHASHYA. 

But these must be accepted before Ramanuja 
could feel he had done his duty to his master. He 

2 
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had, therefore, to start on a tour to different places to 
aecure the approval of the learned. This tour natur- 
ally took him to the great seat of learning, Kashmir. 
There at Sarasvatipita (the seat of learning) he read 
^ through the work in an assembly of philosophers and 
obtained from them the approval of no less an authority 
than “ Sarasvati ” herself. As a token of her approval 
she presented Ramanuja with the image of Hayagriva 
\ (horse-necked, an aspect of Vishnu) and said that his 
commentary might thereafter be known Sri Bhashya 
{the commentary). It is because of this distinction 
that among his disciples Ramanuja is* known Bhashya- 
karar (maker of the Bhashya^. The image of Haya- 
griva has come down to the present generation and is 
believed to be that which is the object of worship at 
the Parakalamutt at Mysore. 

RAMANUJA SETTLES SAIVA-VAISHNAVA DISPUTE 
AT TIRUPATHI, 

Returning from the North he had to pass by way 
of Tirupathi where matters had ^assumed a serious 
aspect on a dispute as to the nature of the deity there. 
The Saivas claimed the shrine to be that of God Subrah- 
maniya while the Vaishnavas claimed it as that of 
Vishnu. The matter bad,, therefore, to be settled one 
way or the other and they agreed to leave the decision 
to the God himself. It was arranged that one eve- 
ning both patties should assemble and lock up the 
sanctum sanctorum having placed the weapons pecu- 
liar to each deity. The shrine was to be that of Vishnu 
or Siva according as the one set or the other was as- 
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sumed by (rod. It was found the next morning that 
the image had assumed the disc and conch characteris- 
tic of Vishnu, and ever after the shrine appears to have 
been taken to be that of Vishnu. Having settled this 
dispute Ramanuja returned to Srirangam and set about 
arranging matters for getting through the remaining 
items of work he had undertaken, 

RAMANUJA FULFILS THE SECOND DESIDERATUM. 

SAHASRANAMA BHASHYA. 

Ramanuja’s foremost disciple Kurathalvar was for 
long childless. One night it would appear he had to 
go to bed without food having had to fast the whole 
day for lack of provisions. The bell in the great tem- 
ple pealed indicating that the night-worship was going 
on. The devoted wife thought to herself that it was 
hardly fair that Grod Ranganatha should accept regular 
worship when the staunchest of his devotees lay starv- 
ing. Soon after the temple priests brought a supply 
of food from the temple and knocked at the door of 
Kurathalvar. The wife opened the door and delighted 
with the arrival of food, woke up the restless husband 
and fed him. As the direct outcome of this divine 
favour, she soon became mother of two sons to 
one of whom at the instance of Ramanuja, the name 
Parasara was given. This boy had grown up to man’s 
state when Ramanuja was looking out for some one 
through whom he might fulfil the second object. This 
young man Parasara Bhatta was commissioned to write 
a commentary on the Sahasranaraa (the thousand 
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names of Vishnu). This work of Parasara Bhafta^ 
fulfilled fche second of the desiderata of Alavandar. 

PILLAN’S 6000 COMMENTARY ON THE TlRHVOYMOLl. 

FULFILMENT OF THE THIRD DESIDERATUM. 

There then remained the means of perpetuating^ 
the name of Nammalvar, the author of the Tiruvoymoli. 
Ramanuja was perhaps thinking of a commentary 
himself. It would appear he was contemplating within 
a closed room a particular verse of the work attempting 
to realize its full significance when his cousin looked 
through a chink in the door. The young man, Pillanby 
name, forthwith put the question whether the master 
was pondering the verse referring to the God at Tirumali- 
runjola. Ramanuja was struck with the acuteness of the 
young man, and commissioned him to write out the 
6000 commentary on the Tiruvoymoli, giving him the 
name Tirukkuruhaippiran Pillan, the first part of which 
being one of the many surnames of Nammalvar. This 
brought the third of Alavaudar’s desiderata to fulfil- 
nnent. Ramanuja could now feel his mission at an 
end and settle down to a life of quiet teaching. This 
way perhaps years rolled by. 

THE CHOLA PERSECUTION AND ESCAPE OF RAMANUJA. 

He was not, however, altogether unmolested. 
Perhaps a change of ruler or a change in his surround- 
ings brought about a change in the spirit of complete 
tolerance that as a rule characterised the administ- 
ration. , Be the cause what it may, the Chola ruler for 
the time being, often given the name Kulothunga, took 
it into his head to demand assent to the doctrine,. 
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Sivafc parafcaram nasti.” “ There is no being (God) 
superior to Siva.” This seems to have been aimed 
particularly against the Ramanuja propagandists, 
perhaps because of a few prominent conversions. This 
challenge was openly thrown out, and naturally enough 
-everybody pointed to Ramanuja as the person whose 
assent ought to be obtained. Ramanuja was summoned 
-to appear in the royal presence. 

Ramanuja’s friends feared danger, and to avoid 
■It Kurathalvar undertook to personate Ramanuja. 
Assuming the robes of the sannyasif Kurathalvar 
went along with the venerable Periyanambi to the 
the Chola Court, while Ramanuja assuming the dress 
of a house-holder and at the head of a small body of 
adherents betook himself to the kingdom of the Hoysala 
Bitti Deva. Travelling along the banks of the Kaveri 
Ramanuja settled down at Saligram where he lived for 
-o period of 12 years. While here Bitti Deva was just 
oarving out for himself a kingdom along the southern 
marches of the Chalukya kingdom of Vikramaditya 
^nd the Chola frontier in the north-west. 

CONVERSION OF BITTI DEVA. 

A daughter of the king was possessed and after 
bailing in all other attempts at exorcism Ramanuja’s 
aid was called in. Sure enough the ghost was raised 
^nd Bitti Deva agreed to become the disciple of Rama- 
nuja. This could not, however, be without overcoming 
the Jains in controversy, as the king is reputed to have 
tjeen a Jain. Ramanuja had the best of it in the dis- 
]j)utation and the bulk of the Jains either embraced tb^ 
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Eamanuja darsana or were ordered to be ground down 
in oil mille. This latter threat, however, was not 
carried into effect through the intervention of Rama- 
nuja. Ramanuja returned to Saligram. 

DISCOVERY AND CONSECRAIION OF THE MELLKOTE 
TEMPLE. 

It was while here that Ramanuja’s stock of namam 
(the white earth which serves for the Vaishnava caste- 
mark on the forehead) ran out of stock and Ramanuja 
was much concerned. He dreamt overnight that there 
was a hill of that material, not far from Tondanur^ 
where he made the acquaintance with Bitti Deva. 
Following the clue he obtained in his dream, and 
through the good offices of Vitala T)eva (Bitti Deva) 
Ramanuja got the spot marked out is his dream dug 
up; when lo ! there appeared beneath a small shrine* 
He then got is consecrated as Tirunarainapuram (Melu- 
kote of the maps). Thinking of a suitable image for 
thi^ shrine, he dreamt of the image ofRamaprya which 
yf^as at Delhi in possession of the daughter of the ruler 
at the time. He had to undertake a journey to Northern 
-J^ndia again. Having got possession of the image some- 
what miraculously, he returned with it. As the princess 
proved inconsolable without her pet image, the 
(king whoever he was) sent a party of men to bring back 
Ramanuja, who found shelter in a Panchama village. 
It is out of gratitude for this protection that he 
ordained the admission of the latter into the temple 
on the car festival. The consecration of the image and 
the completion of the temple are placed in 1021 Saka. 
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or 109C A.D., which appears to antidate the event 
much. He had to make good his position here again 
as against everybody else, and held a successful dispu- 
tation against the Baud dims of Padmagiri (Sravana 
Belgola). He then resided at Tirunarainapnram ex- 
pecting news from the South. 

RAMANUJA RETURNS TO SRIRANGAM. 

While Ramanuja was busy doing the important 
things detailed above, Knrathalvar and Periyanambi 
went to the Chola court in obedience to the royal sum- 
mons. There the question was put to them whether 
they subscribed to the statement Sivat Parataram 
Nasti ! Kurathalvar subscribed with a reservation 
Dvonamasti Tatahaparam. There is Drona above 
Siva” ! taking Siva in the sense of a measure, Drona 
being a bigger measure. For this impertinence the 
angry king ordered the putting out of the eyes of the 
two Vaishnavas. Periyanambi, a venerable old man, 
died on the way ; but the sturdier Kurathalvar, noth- 
ing daunted, returned and lived at Srirangam. After 
a time the Chola ruler died of a carbuncle, which the 
Vaishnavas put down to be the result of the ruler’s 
cruelty to the devoted adherents of Ramanuja. News 
of the death of the Chola was taken to Ramanuja by the 
messenger whom he had sent to condole with Kurathal- 
var in his misfortune. On receipt of this somewhat 
assuring news, Ramanuja made up his mind to return. 

ORGANISATION OF THE ADHYAYANOTSAVA AND THE 
COLLECTION OF THE PRABANDHA. 

Consoling his beneficent disciple as best he could. 
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Eamanuja had to set about arranging matters for the 
Adhyayanotsava (an annual festival for the recitation 
of the works of the Tamil Saints) for which it was the 
practice to fetch the image of Naramalvar from Alvar 
Tirunagari in the Tinnevelly District. This having 
been a year of heavy rainfall it was found impossible 
to bring the image of the Alvar all the way. Ramanuja 
in consequence consecrated a shrine and restored the 
image of the Alvar in Srirangam itself, so that no 
similar difficulty might be experienced for the future. 
It was on the occasion of this festive celebration that 
one of the disciples of Kurathalvar dedicated the cen- 
tum in honour of Ramanuja on the model of the decad 
of Madhurakavi on Nammalvar. Amudan of A ran gam 
the author of the centum, it would appear, was 
Smartha manager of the temple at Si ran gam, 

^ and had been not over accommodating to the Vaish- 
nava apostle or his disciples. When his old 
mother was drawing near her end, the son duti- 
fully enquired if she desired anything he might 
do for her. She wished that either Ramanuja 
himself or one of his nominees might be invited to 
accept food of him on the occasion of her funeral cere- 
monies. Amudan had no alternative but to make the 
request of Ramanuja, who advised that his indomitable 
disciple Kurathalvar might be asked. The latter 
accepted the invitation and demanded for satisfaction 
the keys of the temple which Amudan surrendered and 
became hence-forward the disciple of Kurathalvar. 
This Amudan in his new-born zeal composed the centum 
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and begg?d hard that it might be accepted. Ramanuja 
accepted the dedication and permitted its inclusion in 
the prabandha 4000 at the earnest pleadings of hfti^ 
first disciples. Having made provision for the regular 
annual recital of this 4000, Ramanuja got images 4 
the Alvars and Andal set up in Srirangam and other 
important places, where also similar annual celebrations 
were ordained. 

CONSECRATION OF THE GOYINDAKAJA SHRINE AT TIRUPATHI. 

He then paid a visit to Alvar Tirunagari and on 
his return heard that his maternal uncle at Tirupathi 
was no more. He then repaired thither and got the 
funeral ceremonies duly performed by the elder of the 
two cousins of his, the younger of whom he had long 
regarded as his son in apostolic succession. It was 
while he was yet here that he heard that the Govinda- 
raja temple at Tirupathi had been overthrown and the 
image cast into the sea. He caused the image to be 
brought over, and housed it in the temple at the foot 
of the sacred hill where again he caused to be set up 
the images of the Alvars and Andal as elsewhere. 

PILGRIMAGE TO HOLY PLACES. 

He then returned to Srirangam by way of Kanchi and 
Madhurantakam. He then went to Tirumalirunjolai 
and Srivilliputtur to complete his round of pilgrimage 
to the sacred shrines of Vishnu in the South. Having 
thus established his influence throughout South India 
^nd having organised and popularised the teachings of 
Tisishtadvaita-Vedanta he could now think his mission 
was at an end. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF THE SUCCESSION. 

He arranged for the continuance of his teaching 
by nominating seventy-four among the worthiest of 
his followers. Of this number four had special custody 
of tlie Bhashya, one among whom had the Prabbanda 
teaching also. This one was no other than his cousin 
eon Pillan, who became the actual successor of Rama- 
nuja. 

While he was preparing to depart this world he 
found the most indomitable among his companions 
anticipate him in this as well. Having got his funeral 
rites duly performed, Ramanuja felt himself quite at 
the end of his mission when again at the importunate 
entreaty of his disciples, he had to permit 3 of his own 
representations consecrated and set up in Srirangam, 
Sriperumbuthur and Tirunarainapuram. This example 
had been followed later on and every Vishnu temple 
in the South has, as a necessary adjunct, a little shrine 
for Ramanuja. Consoling his sorrowing disciples and 
companions, Ramanuja felt the call and passed away 
quietly having completed his 120th year in this world. 

The above, in brief, is an outline of the life of 
Ramanuja, as the most authoritative tradition has it. 
This tradition has an inevitable tendency to gather 
volume, as time passes, and there have been as many 
varieties of this biography as are found interested 
bagiologists. But this account relies particularly on 
two contemporary works which have speciaV claims tor 
our acceptance. "Neither of them is a professed biogra- 
phy and both of them were written for the acceptance- 
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of contenjporaries and one of them had been read 
before Eamanuja and obtained his imprimatur. This 
is the work of Amudan of Arangam and consists of one 
hundred stanzas in Tamil included in the Prabandha of 
the Tamil part of the Vaishnava lore. The other is 
the work of a disciple also, by name Vaduhanambi, (or 
in Sanskrit Andhrapurana) perhaps because he was a 
Telugu man. This is called Yathiraja Vaibhavam and 
consists of 114 slokas. This work describes all that 
Eamanuja did in a way so free from exaggeration that 
it would strike one as being particularly reliable. The 
name of the author occurs among the 74 successors of 
first degree of Eamanuja and his obligation to the 
master is indicated in the sloka quoted hereunder.’ 

“ Kamschid Kasminschid arbhe prathiniyathatbaya 
sanniyojyantharangair, bhathra kshirarbha kritye prati- 
niyathamaho dasarnapyathyanarham Kurvan sriman 
yathisassvapathavinatha tbathdasanudasam mamapyath- 
yanthabaktam svahithamiva sadha gop^an sopi payat.” 
Having ordered his most trusted disciples to accept 
particular offices, Eamanuja who protected his worthy 
servant, servant of his servants, entrusted with the 
service of providing milk, may he prosper.” It now^ 
remains to examine historically what truth there is in 
the above account from available historical materia) 
and how far certain impressions that prevail regarding 
Eamanuja and his teachings find justification from his 
life and times. 

Having recounted the incidents in the life of 
Eamanuja in the previous sections of the paper, we 
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shall now proceed to examine critically whether the 
main incidents of his life are what his disciples claim 
them to have been and whether recent research, so far 
as it bears upon these, lends any support to these as a 
whole. The following incidents will be examined seri- 
atim, as they appear to be arranged in chronological 
■order : — 

1. Ramanuja’s conversion of Yadavaprakasa, his 
preceptor. 

2. His conversion of Yegnamurti, an Advaita 
Sannyasin. 

3. Settlement of the Sraartha Vaishnava dispute 
about the God at Tirupathi. 

4. The Chola persecution of Ramanuja. 

5. The Hoysala Vishnuvardh ana’s conversion. 

6. Foundation of the temple at Tirunarayana- 
puram (Mekikote). 

7. The conversion of Amudan of Aran gam, the 
author of RamafSuja Nurrandhadhi. 

8. The consecration of the Govinda temple at 
•the foot of the Tirupathi Hill, 

For the purposes of this again we shall, as far as 
possible, have recourse to such works of reliable autho- 
rity, as those of Ramanuja’s contemporaries and im- 
mediate successors only. 

i. Yadavaprakasa was an advaitic teacher of repu- 
tation at Conjeevaram. He was also a writer of autho- 
rity in his philosophy ; and in his days and after he 
was a leader of a school of thought, that as the best 
representative of advaitic exposition, Vedantha Desika 
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quotes him and disputes his position. He is the reputed 
author of fatidharma Samuchayam and of the Yadava 
Nikandu : according to others the two works are from 
separate persons. At any rate the Yadava of the 
former work is in all probability, the philosophical 
expounder of the advaitic system. In the face of these 
facts, it would appear impossible that he should have 
been the first convert to the teachings of his ex-disci- 


ple Eamanuja, whom he did not love overmuch as^a 
disciple. So it does, and I had long thought that th^ 
story was a pious fabrication. There is no referen^?e 


in the Yatidharma Samuchchayam to his conversion at 


all. This is a work which undertakes to examine what 


the duties of a sannyasi are according to the best 
authority ; and he seems to hold that there is good 
authority for both classes of sannyasins — those with 
the sacred thread and tuft of hair on the head (the 
Vaishnava) and those without these adjuncts (the 
^aiva). Except a reference to the ‘ Prabhandas ’ in 
the invocatory verse and the invocation itself being 
addressed to Vishnu as Dattatrya, the work is non- 
committing in this particular. But the work, Rama- 
nuja Nurrandliadhi of Amudan of Arangam, one of his^ 
own converts, refers often to success in disputation, 
against great controversialists, but does not mention 
names though the references are such as would warrant 
the inference that they were in particular Yadavapra- 
kasa and the sannyasin Yegnamurti (Stanzas 58, 64 
and 88). But in two works of Vedanta Desika coming 
just’three generations after or say about a century, we 
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have direct references to the purpose. The first half of 
verse 13 of Ethiraja Saptati refers to “ Svabhalat Ud- 
dhrita Yadavaprakasa ” (he that had up-rooted with his 
own strength Yadavaprakasa), This need not necessa- 
rily mean conversion but that such was actually the 
case is clearly stated in one of his other works, Sata- 
dhushani.* Vedanta Desika followed Ramanuja at an 
'^interval of three generations only and we might take 
him as a sufficient authority for the fact, as he takes 
^Yadava's opinions and seriously controverts them in 
other parts of his works. 

ii. As to Yegnamurti’s conversion we are not in 
a position to say anything as nothing more is known of 
him than the fact, perhaps of his having been a sann- 
yasin (Rkadhandi). 

iii. The question about Tirupathi is of far greater 
importance, the more so as there has recently been 
going on a lively controversy about the same subject 

* I am obliged for this reference to Tarlcathirtha Punditaratnam 
Kasturirangaohar of Mysore. 

64 

cicTs* ^rrgsdat 
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in the column*^ ot the journals and papers consequent 
on Mr. Venkyya’s reference to the temple having been 
Saivite in his official report. It will be seen that the 
Vaishnava account has it that the God on the hill had 
just lent his characteristic weapons, the disc and the 
conch, to the Tondaman Chakravarti. Let it be noted 
here, in passing, that this evidently refers to the con- 
quest of Kalitigam by Karunakara Tondaman about 
1111 A.D. Messrs. M. Narayanasami Iyer, b.a., J3.L., 
and T. A. Gopinatha Eao, m.a., have both written con- 
cerning this in the Sen Tamil, The former inclines 
to the Vaishnava view and tbe latter to the Saiva. The 
question, therefore, needs to be examined with care. 
The following facts concerning the point appear to be 
agreed upon. The Tevaram hymners have not at all 
celebrated the shrine ; the Vaishnava Alvars have. The 
Tamil epic Silappadhikaram has explicitly given the 
temple a Vaishnava character and there is no possibility 
of mistake here. On this account, therefore, Mr. Go- 
pinatha Rao would bring the Silappadhikaram after 
Poygai Alvar (whether he brings it also after Rama- 
nuja is not quite clear, though he shows a leaning to 
bring it to the middle of the 12th century). This 
gentleman holds that the original God was Subrah- 
maniya as the place is called ‘ Ilangoil ’ and the God 
is referred to once or twice as ‘ Kumara ’ though not 
without other adjuncts. The latter is quite decisive 
according to laim. So it would be, i£ tbe premises bave 
been quite as they are represented to be. One funda- 
mental defect here is the taking out of words without 
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reference to their context. Mr. Gropinath Eao refers to 
the God being known as Balajee among the Northern- 
ers. This may be, but Balajee is not exclusively ap- 
plied to Subrahmaniya, if applied to him at all. I have 
here numbers of persons known as Balajee, but the 
word stands for Balakrishna. This is equally sound ; 
there is something more. The early Alvars, Poyga 
Alvar, Bhutattar, Pey Alvar delight in referring to 
God in one of his aspects as a child either as 
Rama or Krishna preferably the latter. One has 
only to look through the writings of these to 
be^>>eTivinced of this. Why theyi do so is beside 
e point. It is this Balakrishna — he is not so 
named in the work — that has given rise to the name^ 
Balajee.* Since, Krishna, as Vitoba is very popular in 
the Mahratta country. Anyhow this interpretation of 
Balajee is in keeping with the writings of the Alvars- 
who had ^bestOWed their best thoughts upon God’s 
mamfc^ation at Tirupathi. Pey Alvar lends the 
„gf^test support to this contention as to the nature of 
the deity. He refers to the God as pek 

eS €sar esar sfr (6l) ; AekQprSfsQ pirek Osupuf 

(68); QsfTLDfreaBL^u) (72) /F/reor QpmpQpirdsr 

fB^(^prsjQkj sufTuuihp^LpssSluuirdj (77). It will thus be 
seen that he refers to the same deity in the four diffe- 
rent ways as above. They are of course to be taken 
synonymously. References one and three may be 

* When last at Tirupathi 1 heard another version. When the 
Northerners first appeared at the shrine they were struck with the 
softly beautiful look of the image and exclaimed Bala (damsel). 
Hence the name Balajee as they say. 
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doubtful, but the other two must be sought to help us 
in the interpretation. Eeference 2 clearly indicates 
one of the acts of young Krishna, and reference, 4, 
though not equally clearly, to an achievement of 
V^ishnu, when Brahma was about to grant the boons 
sought of him by Kavana. If a more direct indication 
be needed, the stanza 62 makes it clear to any unpre- 
judiced mind. There are a number of places sacred to 
Vishnu and the names given are Vaishnavite names 
e.^., Tiruvarangam and Thirukudandhai — (Kumbha- 
konarn). There is thus nothing to bear out the contention 
that the Grod there was ever meant to be Subrahmaniya. 
Stanza 63 of the same 3rd Tiruvandadi states clearly 
that the manifestation of Grod there is in the united 
form of Siva and Vishnu. This is borne out by the 
stanzas 5 (fe 98 of the 1st Tiruvandadi. This would, 
therefore, make it clear that the Grod was of the^ 
Harihara type. Then the question arises why it is 
Ilango speaks of it as a Vishnu temple in such clear 
terms. The explanation perhaps would be that the 
temple had been known only as a Vishnu temple, 
though there was the duplex character in the idol. This 
could be noticed only by a devotee who was in close 
touch with the temple which Ilango could not pretend 
to have been. There would be nothing very strange 
about this if most people now-a-days do not know it. 
Its established reputation as a Vishnu temple accounts 
for the omission of Tirupathi by the Nayanmars of the 
Saivites. How then was it that the Saivites laid claim 
to it in the days of Kamanuja ? Karnanuja’s time wq^ 
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remarbtble for the revival of the Prabandam which was 
beip ^ taught much more widely than before. Besides 
:iis, Kamannja’s cousin’s conversion must have made 
the Saivites alive to the danger of this Vaishnava 
neighbourhood. So on the old grounds of the dual 
form of the Grod they revived their claims, particularly 
as the ruling sovereign was likely to lean to the Saiva 
side. Naturally enough Ramanuja appealed to a trial 
by ordeal of some sort. Ever after, there appears to 
have been no dispute as to the character of the deity. 
This must have taken place sometime after 1 111 A. D., 
the probable date of the conquest of,Kalingam. 

iv. The next item of importance in the life of 
Ramanuja is the Chola persecution. The Chola ruler 
ai the time was Kulothunga, the Chalukya Chola 
(1070 — 1118 A. D.) The Cholas were Saivas most of 
them, but they were tolerant enough of other religions 
as well, while some of them even went the length of 
endowing Vishnu temples. This Kulothunga does not 
appear to have been particularly narrow-minded, as he 
made a grant even to the Bauddha settlement at Nega- 
patam. Bnt as the Vaishnava account itself has it, he 
was persuaded by others into compelling all to assent 
to the doctrine of the supremacy of Siva. This is not 
at all improbable considering that this was the period 
of great Saiva activity and the ruler was the special 
patron of Sekkilar. The general body of Vaishnavas 
do not appear to have been ill-treated, but Ramanuja’s 
active work at Srirangam attracted attention and end- 
ed in the blinding of Kurathalvar and the old precep- 
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tor of Ramanuja Lim^elf. This must have taken place 
about the nineties of the llth century. And Ramanuja 
was compelled to leave the country. His immigration 
into the Mysore country brings us to the next import- 
ant incident in his life. 

V & vi. He moved up the Kavery and settled at 
Saligram, wherefrom hve had been invited to the head-^ 
quarters of Vitala Deva Raya or Bitti Deva. This 
latter could not have been the ruling sovereign at the 
time as his brother was alive to the end of the century 
and a few years later. During the last years of the 
century he was still active in the Grangavadi frontier, 
and it was while here that he must have met Rama- 
nuja. His elder brother had for his God Isa ” and 
this meant perhaps he was a Saiva. Bitti Deva was 
converted and he helped Ramanuja in the restoration 
of the temple of Narayana at Melukote. I have else- 
where* shown that the persecution of the Jains ascri- 
bed to Vishnuvardhana is hardly supported by facts. 
The consecration of the temple at Melukote is placed 
in the year 1099 A. D. twelve years after Ramanuja’s 
arrival at Saligram. This might have been the case as 
Ramanuja would have taken care not to provoke the 
hostility of the ruler of his new domicile. Vishnuvar- 
dhana thenceforward supported the cause of Ramanuja 
and encouraged Vishnavaism. He went on building 
temples and endowing them, not without supporting 
the other temples and creeds as well, though nob 
perhaps to the same extent. This activity culminated 
* Mysore Review for March, 1905. (Vide Appendix.) 
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in the building and consecration of the temple at 
Belur in (or about) 1117 A.D.* There is nothing im- 
probable in the date, as it was in this year that he 
could claim to have become master of the Gangavadi. 
8o Ramanuja must have lived in Mysore for nearly a 
^darter of a century. It was the death of the Chola 
Kulothunga in 1118 A. B. that enabled him to return. 
But then there is perhaps an inconsistency with res- 
pect to dates. As the ^uruparamparai has it, it would 
appear that the Chola^ed soon afteT the blinding of 
the two friends of Ramanuja; but in actual fact, if the 
date 1099 A. J). be taken as correct for the Melukote 
incident, which ajjpears too early to be true, the death 
of the persecuting Chola came many years after. This 
kind of accuracy, it would be too much to expect in an 
account such as we have and of its professed character. 

vii. The next incident of importance is the con- 
version of Amudan of Arangam, the manager of the 
temple at Srirangam, a non-Vaishnava. For tliis we 
have evidence of the convert himself. He is the author 
of the^jiiUU^nujaJt^^ arul in verses 3, 4 7 

of the work he makes it he was a convert 

by favour of Ramanuja and Kurathalvar. In verses 
8, 21, he clearly describes Ramanuja’s relation to 
the Alw^ and Nadhamuni and Alavandar (Yamu- 
naj^itfraivar), in spite of opinions to the contrary by 
scholars who implicitly believe in the opinion of Dr. 
Caldwell. Not only this. The centum (in fact 108) of 
his verses gives in a small span, mostly allusively but 
Hassan vol of the Epigraphia Carnataka Ins. Belur 71. 
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clearly enough, the main achievements of Ramanuja 
and thus becomes the contemporary authority for mos 
of the facts of Ramanuja’s life as detailed above. Thef 
moderation of tone and sobriety of language commend 
its authority the more, as else Ramanuja would n^ 
have been persuaded into including it among the Pratv 
andam 4000. 

viii. Lastly comes the construction and conse- 
cration of tlie Govinda shrine at the foot of the Tiru- 
pathi Hill. This affords the best clue to the date of 
Ramanuja. The Guruparamparai gives this as the last 
act of a busy IiFe under circ urn stances which, thanks to 
the researches of Brahma Sri R. Raghava Iyengar^ 
Court Pandit of Ramnad and Editor of the Sen Tamil, 
the organ of the Madura Tamil Sangam, prove to be 
quite historical. The story it will be remembered is 
that the Govinda Raja temple at Chidambaram having 
been removed from the premises of the great Siva 
temple, Ramanuja and his disciples got the idol ei^ 
shrined in a new temple atTirupathi. In a number on 
historical works relating to the period, particularly io- 
the Kulothunga Cholan Ulaof Ottakuthan,* this achieve- 
ment is ascribed to Kulothunga II, the eon and suc- 
cessor of Vikrama Chola and one of the patrons of 
Kuthan himself. There it is described that he reno- 
vated the Saiva temple and plated the roofing with 
gold — incidentally mentioning that the “ God Vishnu 
had been sent back to his original shrine — the sea.” f 


^ Sen Tamil Vol. UI, Pt. 5 pp. (166—167). 
t Sen Tamil Vol. Ill, Pt. 8 pp. (301—302.) 
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This would mean not only the removal but the throw- 
ing of the image into the sea. In another, there is et 
reference to Kulothunga’s having rooted oat the minor 
Gods from the great shrine. This must have takeu 
place in the reign of Kulothunga II (cir. 1123-1146). 
That the Vaishnavas were enabled to enshrine the God^ 
at Tirupathi perhaps shews the limitation of the Chola 
authority at the time or their indifference to the fact^ 
provided the obnoxious God had been removed from 
the hallowed presence of their “ Holy of Holies,” a 
place full of the most narrow-minded of the Saivites- 
That the Vishnu shrine was previbusly in the temple^ 
^aJ^Ghidambaram is borne out by a reference in the 
works of Manikka Vasagar (Tiruchcbirambalakkovai,. 
86). There is absolutely no reason to doubt the autho- 
rity of these works about this particular and this would 
give us the ultimate limits of Ramanuja’s active life. 
According to the traditional account Ramanuja lived 
for 120 years from 1017 A.I). — 1137 A.D. Some ob-- 
ject to this length and regard it as a fabrication just to* 
give the reformer the ‘Mahadasa’ as it is called. It 
is a matter of very small consequence to us whether he 
lived the 120 years or no. What is more important 
for our purposes is that bis was a long and active life 
and covered three reigns of the Cholas : — Kulothunga I 
(I070^!l). to 1118 A.D.), Vikramachola (1118 A.D, — 
Kulothunga II. (1 123— 1 146 A.D.) Ra- 
lanuja’s active life might, therefore, be safely referred 
bo the last quarter of the 11th and the first -half of the* 
12th century A.D. 
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THE TERM ‘ VISISHTADWAITA ’ EXPLAINED. 


t HE Visishtadwaita is so-called because it inculcates 
the adwaita or oneness of God, with visesha or 
♦ attributes. It is, therefore, ‘ qualified non- 
dualism.’ God alone exists ; all else that is seen is 
His manifestation, attribute, or Sakti. Such attributes 
are chit or the individual souls and achit or matter. 
The adwaitic position is also that God alone exists and^ 
all else is manifestation. Herein is the common ele- 


ment between the two views ; but the Adwaitin regards 
the manifestation as unreal and temporary, and as a 
result of Avidya or Nescience. In consequence, the 
one Brahman is without any attribute, in his view* 
Ramanuja and his school regard the attributes as real, 
and permanent, but subject to the control of the one 
Brahman in all their modifications and evolutions. Th!^ 
oneness of God is compatible with the existence of attri- 
butes, as the latter are incapable of existing alone, and 
80 do not constitute independent things. They are called 
the prakaras or the modes, sesha or the accessories, 
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aDd niyamya or the controlled, of the one Brahman. 
The word Brahman is thus used either to denote the 
central unity, when it becomes possible to speak of the 
souls and^>mttter, as its attributes, or to denote the 
trinity when the whole universe may proper- 
described as consisting of Brahman and Brahman 
alone. The Visihtadwaitin does not make the unphilo- 
sophical statement that the souls are absolutely inde- 
pendent entities, endowed with the capacity of separate 
existence and activity, apart from Brahman. 

THE FUNDAMEM'AL ATTRIBUTES. 

The Brahman (we use the wordnn the hrst of the 


above senses) is Intelligence. It is something more — 
it isjtte Knower, Where attributes are denied, and all 
exists is homogenous intelligence, as in the 
Adwaita, there can be no knower; for there is nothing 
to know. But for the Visisbtadwaitin, Brahman is a 
knower, and the variety, philosophically essential for 
knowledge, is furnished by the attributes. Brahman is 
Bliss, i.e,, he is blissful ; fora mixture of the opposite, pain, 
is unimaginable in his case, ft will thus be seen that 
besides the attributes of souls and matter, which may 
be c^ed ‘ the concrete attributes ’ if such a phrase 
be used, Brahman has various abstract attributes 
qualities strictly so called, denoting his })erfection from 
various points of view. The Visishtadwaitin considers 
^ Intelligence’ as partaking of the dual character of an 
abstract and a concrete attribute ; and he instances 
‘ light’ as an example of the possibility of such an 
attTM l}ute. Intelligence is the essence of Brahman ; it 
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is an attribute as well, in its nature of universal per- 
vasion. Again Brahman is real, satya. By this is 
understood that he is without vikara or m odification of 
any kind. The souls and matter are asatya or unreal, 
which again me.ans that they are subject to modification, 
which is necessarily an element of impurity. In thej 
case of souls, this modification takes the form of expan- 
sion or contraction of Intelligence. In mineral, plant 
or animal life, the soul, under karmic control, is dull 
or of suppressed Intelligence. The modifications of 
matter are of a more serious kind. In the creation and 
expansion of the universe, matter undergoes a real mo- 
<lification of its nature. Such change is called parinama 
or evolution, as contrasted with vivarta or apparent vari-* 
ation, which is the view of the Adwaitin. The Visish-N 
tadwaitin holds that, in spite of the souls and matter 
being pervaded by Brahman, any modifications of 
them though under Brahman’s control, do not touch 
His essence; just as the Adwaitin maintains that the^ 
operation of Avidya do not affect the one Reality. The 
‘ unreality’ of the cosmos is thus another point of agree- 
ment between the Adwaitin and the Visihtadwaitin ; 
but this, it must be admitted, is merely a nominal 
agreement, considering the important diversity in their 
conceptions of the unreality. The Visishtadwaitin 
would thus call Brahman, ‘ /Saf,’ and tlie rest ‘ Asat^; 
in a narrower sense ; he reserves the epithet ‘ Asat ’ to ^ 
Matter, which undergoes change in its essence, unlike 
the souls whose essence is like to the Brahman’s and 
vnever changes. 
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TWO STATES OF BRAHMAN. 

There are two states of existence for the Brahman. 
One is absolute quiescence or pralaya, when all the 
souls and matter exist in Him in deep sleep as it were, 
^^difierentiation is possible in that stage between the 
souls and matter; these are then, as it were, non-existent* 
‘ Sat alone exists, one without a second.’ Existence is 
the only phrase that can be applied to the Brahman 
then, as volition, not to speak of creation, is potentiai 
or has not commenced to work. Then begins the 
^econd stage, creation. To the Adwaitin, creation is a 
negative, an unreal, act. It is the clouding of the 
pure Intelligence of Brahman by the inexplicable 
Avidya, which produces the manifestation of apparent 
diversity. The Visishtadwaitin considers creation as a 
positive volitional effort of the Brahman to display real 
du^rsity, by actual ising the energy for change which is 
/^nate in both the souls and matter, Sa Aikshata bahu 


eyam prajayeya iti, ‘ He thought, may I become 
many, may I grow forth.’ The antah praveaa ‘entry 
Twithin ’ which the Upanishads speak of as taking place 
"at creation is not strictly true. To the Visishad waitin^ 
it means only the Brahman’s willing to develop His^ 
inseparable attributes, souls and matter; for Brahman 
was ‘ within’ even before creation. To the Adwaitin, the 
antah praveaa is entirely metaphorical. The language 
of the Parinama Vada is used in his view, merely for 
facility of comprehension. 

THE PURPOSE OP CREATION. 

The ethical justification for creation is Justice, 
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The fruits of actions (karma) have to be bestowed, 
equally and impartially, and Brahman does this by 
endowing souls with appropriate bodies of various kinds 
and giving room for further functioning and display of 
free-will within limits ; the further evolution depends 
on the manner in which the individual uses his oppor- 
tunities. As karma is, in the Hindu view, beginning- 
less, it becomes unnecessary to account for its origin. 
To the objection that Brahman could have no purpose,, 
being without wants, in engaging itself in creation, 
the reply is, in the words of the author of the Sutras, < 
lokavat hi lila kaivalyam (II. 1 jt ^ iperp 
tion, as in ordina ry life. In other words, as no com- 
pulsion can be predicated of the Brahman to evolve the 
universe, the Visishtadwaitin accounts for it by the 
only other possible alternative, i-|- ia_ 
fir>Ti fo r the Br ah man^ but the strictest justice for the 
^puls ^^ cerned. I^ankara adds the explanation that His 
innate naliire (svahhava) is to create, which does not 
carry us much further, and then reminds us that the 
whole discussion is unreal, as Brahman is never the agent 
of creation. 

THK AUTHORITY OF REVELATION. 

To the Visishtadwaitin, as to the Adwaitin, the 
Vedas and Smritis are the sole and independent autho- 
rity for the knowledge of Brahman. Reason has no 
operation except in matters perceptible by the senses. 
Transcendental notions as those with respect to the 
nature and attributes of Brahman and the souls, can 
obJj be got from Revelation. This position appears^ 
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illogical, dethroning, as it does. Reason^ the accepted 
in^t^rtfment of correct conclusion in all processes of 
•fhonght. To explain this anomaly, we have to dwell a 
little on the exact place assigned to reason by Sankara 
as well as Ramanuja. Reason is an indefinite word. 
It depends for its correctness, on the intellectual capa- 
city of the person arguing, the extent of his informa- 
tion and other circumstances. Until a fallacy is expos- 
ed, an argument is apparently sound. Then it is upset 
and the conclusion has to be reached by other reason- 
ings. This want of finality in mere reason is referred 
to in the Sutras ( f 1. 1-11 ) and is the cause of the Ve- 
^irtfltir^sterns rejecbng it as a sufficient authority in 
the knowledge of Brahman as the Nyayikas did. The 
argument from design may at best establish a highly 
endowed intelligent first cause or causes, but could not 
lead to the conception of a perfect Brahman as first 
cause. And so, the help of mere reason as a sufficiently 
competent determining factor in the establishment of 
Brahman, as first cause, is rejected. This must not be 
tak^ to mean that the Hindu Vedantins reject argu- 
/ifenlation in their philosophy. Every page of their 
writings is a standing monument of their skill in the 
subtlest reasonings. According to them the purpose of 
reasoning is two-fold. It has, in the first place, full 
scope in matters which do not transcend the senses. 
In the second place, it is a valuable adjunct in ontology, 
where the texts of the Vedas are to be construed. As 
it so happens that most important texts are liable to 
be disputed as to their meanings, it goes without say- 
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ing that there is full room for logical interpretation 
with respect to them. To say that explicit Yedic texts 
are unquestionable authorities means one of two things, 
either that we take them as the conclusions of great, 
minds reached after acute reasoning, on matters which 
our feeble intellects could not sufficiently compiehenc 
or we consider them to be the records of unique direct 
experiences of men who had trained their powers of 
mental perception by methods to which we have no 
access. Neither position is inconceivable or necessarily 
absurd. So many scientific positions are accepted by 
the general body of educated men all over the world 
on the faith of representations that those positions have 
been verified by some one by actual experiments. 
There may be danger of mistakes and rnis- statements 
in either case; but those like Sankara and Ramanuja, 
who do not feel the position of an agnostic satisfactory 
or comfortable, have preferred to base their ontologicar 
position on revelation, while fully trusting to their 
capacity for ratiocination to meet objections on the 
part of those who do not subscribe to the authority of 
the Vedas. Between these two, there is, however, a 
difference. Sankara includes the Srutis and Smrit^s^ 
among ephemeral things whose purpose is served when 
once oneness is realised. Ramanuja considers them as 
always authoritative and as expressive of the eternal 
commands of the Deity whose breath they are said to 
be. An important difference arises between these two 
thinkers, based on this distinction. In Sankara's view 
the compulsory nature of ordained duties last only 
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till an individual has realised by thinking his unity 
with Grod. Ramanuja considers the performance of 

duties obligatory as long as life and physical 
power endure. (See Sutras III. 4.32>35.) 

There are"*?ttso c^FSlll 11^511 S in Ramanujans 
religious tenets which must be unacceptable to those 
who do not believe in revelation or adopt his interpre- 
tation. Such are his eternally free souls (nityas)^ 
heaven conceived as a distinct place apart from and 
outside the changeable universe (though not outside 
Uifialiman), the existence of the Deity in physical forms 
pf various kinds, the peculiar paths ’oi souls on their 
release from the body, and so on. Belief in these is 
based on express texts and no reasoning can be called 
to prove them. It is Ramanuja’s contention that rea- 
soning is equally powerless to disapprove them. And a 
disapproval of these in no way affects Ramanuja’s con- 
clusions, as regards the nature of Brahman and its 
relation to souls and matter, as philosophical positions 
consonant to abstract reasoning. 

MODE OF RECONCILIATION. 

We now come to Ramanuja’s mode of reconciling 
Vedic texts. Western scholars have tried to arrange 
chronologically the principal Upanishads and to discern, 
in some of them, partial truths ; in others, crude state- 
ments ; in others again, the completest insight into 
[things transcendental that may be given to man. How 
far this discussion is convincing we shall not stop to 
examine. Where passages in the same Upanishads 
appear to conffict, as iu tlae Ghandogya^ tRe Brtfiad- 
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Aranyaka^ or me laa-Vasyn, it is evident that the 
ordinary rules of interpretation must be resorted to, to^ 
arrive at a consistent meaning. The respect whict 
Hindus have entertained for the Upanishads on account 
of their antiquity has prevented them from considering 
any of them as of inferior authority to the rest. It 
follows that a consistent 
out of at least the princ 
Sankara and Ramanuja have attempted to do, each in 
his own way. And this is indeed what Badarayana, 
the first interpreter of the Upanishads known to us, 
has himself done in the Sutras. 

Professor Deussen and others have conjectured 
that Badarayana had a partiality for the Chandogy^V^ 
and hence the frequent reference to it in the topic^i^ 
discussed. Indian scholars thoroughly equipped with 
an intimate acquaintance with “ the immense and 
highly technical philosophical literature, which is only 
just beginning to be studied and comprehended, in 
part, by European scholars,” to use the words of 
Dr. Thibant, have ascertained that, in the two . 
Mimamsas, the passage discussed in each adhika-^ 
rana are only typical and not exhaustive and that^ 
the order of exposition is mainly based on logical 
sequence. It follows that there is no justification for 
the view that one or two Upanishads are specially 
intended as the repository of philosophical truths to the 
exclusion of other Upanishads. 

The texts of the Upanishads referring to the 
Supreme Self are of two kinds. Some speak of Him ' 


aoccnne nas to oe attempt^ 
ipal Upanishads. This is wha^ 
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as jfdvguna^ attribute! ess. Others describe him as 
^^JKavinpj attributes or qualities like wisdom, power, etc. 
As truth can be only one, the natural question arises 
whether these texts can be reconciled in any fnanner. 
Sankara’s view is that predominance must be given to 
the nirguna texts, as the others have the effect of 
limiting the Infinite, wdiich should not be done. Hence 
texts like ^Wcam eva Adwaitiyam,'^ one only, without a 
second,’ neka itana Asti,' there is here no diversity, etc. 
are interpreted by him, without much straining, as esta- 
blishing the absolute oneness of the Brahman. And the 
other texts are relegated to an inferior^position and made 
^^to/f^er to an imaginary and inferior Brahman called 
mpavaov harya Brahman, i.6.,the Brahman in conjunc- 
tion with its creative power called maya, Ramanuja’s 
difficulty seems to be that this sharp division of the 
passages into those referring to the higher and those 
referring to the lower Brahman is not easily and directly 
inferable from the texts themselves. On the other 


band, the passages are so mixed up that it is impossi- 
ble to say that this distinction, if true, was ever pro- 
minently kept up. His reconciliation is, therefore, as 
follows : the texts of the Upanishads do not inculcate 
an attributeless Brahman ; the attributes are real and 
not the result of Avidya ; the texts referring to those 
expound the Brahman, as He is, with the 
matter as His inseparable modes. Brahman 
nly in His compound nature, as described 
already. The texts denying any attributes for Him 
are to be taken as meaning that He has no low or 


attributes 
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inauspicious aUributes, such as liability to changes^ 
death, sorrow’, etc. The texts as to creation, as mel^ 
tioned already, mean a real modification of the attri/ 
bates, souls and matter of the Brahman and do xkIl 
mean that Brahman becornes suffused with Nescience 
and imagines a variety. souls are many and Grod 

is immanent, both in them and in matter. The text& 
which speak of unity and deny variety do so of the/ 
totality of the Brahman with his attributes, Text^ 
which deny a second to Brahman, mean that there is 
no other controlling power in the universe apart fronA 
Him. Texts which deny the possibility of knowing] 
Brahman, do not mean that he cannot be the object of 
thought, as there is no thinker ; they mean only that His 
wonderful and priceless excellences or qualities could not 
be ade([uately described. Else, according to Ramanuja^ 
they would conflict with hosts of passages which pres- 
cribe knowledge of Brahman and ascribe qualities to 
Him. The text of the Brihad Aranyaka II. 3. 6. which 
contains the famous words “ neti neti ” ‘‘ not so, not 


so’’ and is taken by Sankara to teach the negation of 
all attributes is interpreted by Ramanuja (Sutras. III. 
2. 21) as merely denying the possibility of adequate 
knowledge of the Brahman. “ This interpretation ’’ 
says he, ‘‘ is confirmed by the fact that after the nega- 
tive phrase comes an epithet of Brahman as * the True 
of the True, for the Pranas are the True’.” Ramanuja 
interprets this text to mean that the Pi^as or the 
individual souls are siitya or ‘ true,’ i, e., not subject 
to change in their essence, while the Supreme Self is 
4 
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altogether real or unchangeable, “ He is, therefore, 
^ more eminently true than they (the souls) are.” 

V THE THEORY OF CAUSATION. 

' The theory of causation has profoundly exercised 
the minds of all Hindu philosophers ; the Vedantins, 
like the Sankhyas, maintain the oneness of cause and 
effect in essence, as opposed to the logicians who main- 
^in that they are different. In what sense, then, is 
the world which is an effect, one with its cause ? Bada- 
rayana has a topic discussing this point. (Sutras, I. 
I V. 23, etc.) Here he maintains that the ilrahman is 
^ot merely the instrumental cause, but also the mate- 
rial cause of the universe. He is, in the position, not 
merely of the potter but also of the mud, to give an 
illustration familiar to Indian philosophers. A ^ucce^d^ 
ing Sutra , (I. 4. 27,) refers to the way in which Brah^ 
man as the cause becomes the effect. It is by * pari” 
or owing to modification. In Ramanuja’s view 
^e oneness or catlSrTCTTTetlect arises from the fact that 
the cause is the Brahman in the suhshma or subtle 
state, when the souls and matter are undeveloped and 
the effect is Brahman also, now comprised of the 
Supreme Self and the souls and matter, the latter 
wimr^ fully developed state.* practically 

admitting the interpretation of the Sutras given 
above, would^ however, explain 
‘ Yivaria ’ really7Te!7"pEeuomenal creation by ferah- 
,n as inffu^cea Dy AviUya or Maya. ThST: the 

; ^liJliMwiTi explained as the 

oneness or Identity and the two Viaiahta entities mentioned in the 
text, as cause and effect. 
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two philosophers are entirely at variance in their 
view of this oneness is also clear from their res- 
pective commentaries on the important Sutra II-1-15, 
{14, in Sankara’s numbering) a discussion of which 
would be out of place in this brief exposition. We 
would only draw attention to an important and sugges- 
tive statement of Sankaracharya, at the close of his 
commentary of the above Sutra, that Badarayana, in 
his view, omits to contradict the reality of the mani- 
fested world and adopts the language of the Parinama, 
Vada, for the purpose of facilitating the exposition of 
the saguna meditations later on in the work. 

THE DOCTRINE OF NESCIENCE. 

Ramanuja’s Sribhashya is remarkable for the 
lengthy disquisition on various topics by which his 
actual commentary on the Sutras is preceded. In thi^ 
disquisition, he treats of various controveiisial points 
and expounds fully his differences of views from those 
of Sankara. One of the most important of these is his 
statement of objections to the theory of Maya or Avidya, 
which is a fundamental one in Sankara’s philosophy 
and is, at the same time, the most vulnerable point in 
it. Is this Avidya different from or identical with 
Brahman ? The former view would seem to undermine 
Sankara’s doctrine of oneness and the latter is equally 
untenable. Sankara cuts the Grordian knot by boldly 
declaring that it (t he Ayidwa) is Sadasacl anirvach ani'n ft. ^ 
i. e., it is indescribable as eiEETer existi^ or non^exisl- 
ing. Ramanuja expounds at great length his difficul- 
ties as to the tenability of the Maya theory, under 
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seven heads, a clear account of which is to be found in 
Professor Ranghacharya’s ‘Analytical outline’ prefixed 
to his valuable translation of the Sri Bhashya, Vol. I. 
Ramajuija’s objections are of this wise : The Avidya 
^ajFffiot operate on the Brahman, directly, for Ilis 
aature is Intelligence and this would repel Nescience 
by its intrinsic merit. Nor can it operate on the indi- 
vidual souls, for these are the outcome of the action 
of Avidya and cannot, therefore, be acted upon in 
anticipation. Again, to state that Nescience clouds 
the Brahman is impossible, for that would mean 
that Brahman’s luminous nature is thereby des- 
troyed, a position which is not admissible. Avidya, 
again, as defined by Sankara, is in Ramanuja’s view, 
inconceivable, as the simultaneous possession of two 
opposite characters, as existence and non-existence, 
be predicated of anylhing in human conception. 
Ramanuja, further, does not think that to desciibe 
Avidya as ‘ indescribable ’ really strengthens t he posi- 
tion of Sankara ; for if a thing is absolutely indescriba- 
ble, it must be non-existent as an entity. Then 
Ramanuja points oat that such an Avidya cannot be 
proved to exist by any known means of proof including 
Vedic or Smriti texts; if such an Avidya should exist, 
it is irremovable, says Ramanuja, for the knowledge of 
attributeless Brahman required to remove it, is accord- 
r to him an impossible thing, such a Brahman not 
[being provable. Lastly, such an Avidya is irremovable 
for another reason. In Ramanuja’s view the ignorance, 
being fhe result of karma, can be remoxed only by en- 
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joined action and meditation. Mere knowledge oi 
Brahman cannot remove it. For all these reasons, 
Ramanuja concludes that the theory of Maya is untena- 
ble and opposed to the tenor of the Vedie texts. 

CONCLUSION. 

It is not the purpose of this sketchTlo explain all 
Ramanuja’s objections to Sankaracharya’s views. What 
has been attempted is only the setting^ forth of Rama- 
nuja’s views on important points with just so much 
reference to the doctrines of Sankara, as is necessary 
to understand Ramanuja. To really grasp the vital' 
differences between these two eminent philosophers, 
and to arrive at a proper estimate of their relative 
merits, would mean a thorough discussion of three im- 
portant questions, namely, (1) who is the better 
interpreter of the Upanishads, (2) who has more 
accurately represented the views of the Vedanta Sutras, 
and (3) who is entitled to greater respect as a philoso- 
phical thinker. These are questions of so difficult a 
nature that they are entirely beyond our scope and 
capacity. Enough has, however, been said to show 
that Ramanuja when he becomes better known, would , 
most certainly be deemed entitled to a high place 
among the world’s philosophers, and his system, thou^K" 
not possessing the simplicity or universality of Sanka- 
racharya’s, is yet an eminently sound one, compatible 
with the admission of the reality of the cosmos and a 
high conception of the nature and attributes of the 
Deity. 



Rnmnnuja niii) DoishnoDtem.* 

BY 

RAO BAHADUR PROF. M. RANGACHARYA, M.A. 

-♦-I 

V AISH>JAVAISM is a very old form of religion known 
to the History of Civilisation in India. How old it 
is, it is not now possible to determine ; but it is certain 
that its sources may be traced to the Vedas. Vishnu 
in Vedic literature is seen to be a solar deity, and is 
conceived as an all-pervading god. It is in accordance 
with a very widely accepted Indian derivation of the 
word to interpret Vishnu as a pervader ; and the con- 
ception of this same god as Trivikrama — as the god 
who was able to cover the whole universe in three 
strides — is also distinctly Vedic in origin. Moreover? 
as a god he is said to have his place ',in the supreme 
heaven, in Vishnoh paramam padam, as it is called 
in the Vedas. Modern European scholars consider that 
this jjarama-pada of Vishnu is, ^in aii probability, the 
position of the sun in the zenith. This is obviously 
the highest position conceivable that may be occupied 
by any object during the day. Thus Vishnu was of old 
a solar deity who occupied the highest heaven, and 
was at the same time capable of pervading with his 
light and life all the three worlds making up the visible 
universe, the earth-world, the mind-world and the sky- 
world. The all-pervading god and the god who occu- 

*From a lecture by Itao Bahadur Prof. M. Rangachariar, M.A.^ 
of the Madras Presidency College. 
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pies the Highest heaven — such evidently is the concep- 
tion underlying Vishnu in Vedic literature. From this 
conception as its source has arisen Vaishnavaism, 
which, in its various forms, is now recognised to be the 
most predominant and the most popular religion among 
the Hindus. To ascertain and describe the position 
occupied by Eamanuja in relation to the progress and 
development of this great religion is the main aim 
which I intend to keep in view in my lecture. 

The primary conception underlying the original 
deity is a matter of great importance in determining 
the course of development of the religion associated 
with that deity. This can be amply illustrated by 
means of instances that may be gathered from the 
history of religions. There is, for instance, another 
solar deity in Vedic literature, who goes by the nain^^ 
of Mitra ; and this god Mitra, understood as the Sans- 
krit language requires, is the sun-god conceived as a 
friend. This Mitra is not merely a god of our Vedas, 
but is a god known to the Zend-Avesta of the Parsees 
as well. He seems therefore to have been a god held 
in honor by the Iranian as well as by the Indian Aryas 
even before they separated from each other. That 
separation must of course have taken place very very 
long ago. It may well be that this Mitra was a deity 
worshipped in Persia before Zoroaster taught his reli- 
gion — the modern religion of the Parsees. A great 
French savant, Ernest Renan, has solemnly remarked 
that, if Christianity had not gone to Europe, in all pro- 
bability Mitraism would have become the religion of 
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Europeans. In saying this he evidently pays a very 
high compliment to this religion of Mitra and draws 
our attention to the tendency of that religion to be 
helpful to man in the way of encouraging in him purity 
Jove, piety and righteousness. He even seems to grant 
that the moral influence of that religion could indeed 
have been in no way inferior to that which Christiani* 
ty has had among Europeans and Americans. Now, 
said that the original conception of this god 
d has had no power or part in determining the 
really superior moral merit of Mitraism ? Surely its 
friendly god must have done a great deal in determin- 
ing the line of development of that religion. 

So it must have been in connection with the 
religion of Vishnu also. Moreover, we find here that, 
in very early times, another idea more prominently 
brought to light in connection with another Vedic 
deity, Rhaga, came to be associated with the religion 
of Vishnu. That other idea is in fact the concep- 
tion of god Bhaga as a bestower of auspicious bless- 
ings. This god Bhaga is perhaps an older god than 
even Mitra. Cbad^JEiiaga appears to have had an 
Indo-European history. He was known to the 
ancient religion of the Slavonians, to the ancient 
religion of the Parsees, and also to the ancient religion 
of the Aryas of this country. As the bestower of 
auspicious blessings, Bhaga seems to have been very 
highly honoured and held in great reverence as a 
typical god. This word bhaga in later Sanskrit litera- 
ture came to assume many meanings. It may now 
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mean the sun, but very frequently means good bless- 
ings and auspicious qualities and great powers. Thus 
the name of the sun-god, looked upon as a bestower of 
blessings and of auspicious powers, may easily be seen 
to have undergone a deterioration in meaning, so as 
to import not the god but the physical object symboli- 
sing the god, or those blessings and those powers 
whereof the god was originally conceived to be the 
bestower. When in this manner the earlier meanings 
of this word as the name of a god became almost for- 
gotten amonj^ the people, the other later meaning 
naturally gained ground. Tt must be in consequence 
of an indentification of the god himself with the power 
of goodness that he possessed, that the word hhaga 
ceased to be the name of the god and came to denote 
chiefly his power of goodness and grace. After this^ 
took place, we observe a change in the structure of the 
name of the god : that name is no longer Bhaga but 
Bhagavat. This changed word means the possessor^f 
those beneficent qualities and auspicious powers whip^ 
have come to be represented by the word bhaga. In 
that way there arose a religion in which the worship of 
the Bhagavat was the chief element ; and in it the 
Bhagavat came to be looked upon as the Supreme God. 
The religion which has been based on this worship of 
thg ^^Bha^avat 4^ called the It 

appears to be distinctly described in the Mahahharata, 
And even European and American critics seem to be 
fairly in agreement in holding that the Mahaharata^ 
in its present form, must have been well known in 
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Indi^r^ot later than the 4th century before the Chris- 
era. The Mahabharata is rightly conceived to be 
4k work that could not have been produced at any one 
time by any one man. Although in the epic itself its 
authorship is ascribed to Vyasa, there is ample indica- 
tion in it of frequent additions having been made to it 
in later times : and this sort of growth in size must 
have gone on with it for some centuries. If it is true 
that this growth reached its culmination about the 
^^4th century before Christ, and if we have distinct refer- 
^^ces to the Bhagavata religion in th^ Mahabharata, 
then the worship of the Bhagavat must have been cur- 
rent for a fairly long time before that in India. That 
the Bhagavat may well be traced to the Vedic Bhaga 
is a point which does not seem to me to be in any 
manner improbable. There is some reason to believe 
that Sri-Krishna was probably the originator of the 
^hagavata religion ; and Megasthenes is considered to 
have been well aware of the prevalence of Krishna- 
^orship in his days in North India. Now, if Vishnu 
and the Bhagavat are to be identified, as they seem to 
have been identified from very early times in this 
country, thereby Vaishnavism is naturally bound to- 
become more comprehensive and to acquire a more ex- 
panded and more lovable moral meaning. According- 
ly Vaishnavism came to mean in due time the worship 


of an all-pervading God, who is in the highest heaven,. 
an^Lifs at the same time the bestower of all auspicious 
^p^ers and benevolent blessings. Here, in this com- 
bined conception of God, we have the very heart, so- 
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to say, of Vaishnavism. From this central idea arose 
all the later developments of this religion, as also all 
its later adaptations to the needs of progressive Hindu 
life. 

In the same manner as Vaishnavism, Saivasm alsu 
may be traced to the Vedas — to the Deity Rudra so 
well-known in Vedic literature. Vishnu is a solar 
Deity in the Vedas, as I mentioned to you already. 
Rudra is therein conceived to be Agni — the fire-god. 
From the Vedic conception of Rudra as the god of fir^ 
arose Saivism, even as from the conception of the sun- 
god arose the later worship of Vishnu as the one Su- 
preme God. Why did these later developments and 
modifications in religion come into existence in this- 
country, one may very well ask. Why was there the 
gradual overthrow of the old Vedic religion of sacrifices, 
and why the introduction of the later religions based 
on the Upaniahads, the Itihasas, Puranas and Aga- 
mas ? That is indeed an interesting question to ask. 
The development of thought in Indian civilisatiou 
made it necessary that the old Vedic religion of ritual- 
ism should be superseded by another religion, which 
had more of real life in it, and was more capable of 
satisfying the religious needs and aspirations of the 
human heart, irrespective of all considerations of race^ 
caste and social status. Nevertheless, this new religion 
could not be altogether new. In fact the progress of 
religion is so effected in the history of all civilizations 
that no new religion can be absolutely or unmixedly 
new. When a new institution or a new idea has to be 
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introduced among a people for tlieir immediate benefit, 
it invariably happens that this new institution or new 
idea becomes im2:)lanted upon something that is really 
old. And the new idea or the new institution, grow- 
ing in the midst of old surroundings, absorbs and assi- 
milates a great deal of what is old from its environ- 
ment : and in the result, the old and the new together 
sprout up in a new form so as to make the new product, 
viewed as a whole, more comprehensive, more beautiful 
and more helpful to the advancement of culture and 
character and civilization among the people. That is 
the way of progress everywhere. Whether we trace the 
origin, for instance, of Buddhism or Christianity, or 
trace the course of civilization in China or Japan or 
France or England or India, we invariably find that 
new ideas and institutions grow in the midst of old 
environments and under the impulse of old forces 
which are still alive and actively in operation. We 
thus learn to see that every new growth is largely the 
result of the assimilation of much that is old with 
something that is new. 

^ In the course of the development of the sacrificial 
^igion of the Vedas, the influence of the priests at 
one time became so markedly preponderant that the 
gods themselves almost began to disappear from the 
vision of the sacrificers. And what loomed largely 
before their eyes was the performance of the sacrifice in 
accordance with the strict letter of the law. Another 
thing which also must have loomed largely was the 
rewarding of the sacrificial priests by the payment of 
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valuable dakshin>^ or hoDorariurn to them. To what 
extent such a oecline of the true religious spirit took 
place may be made out from the fact that some of the 
Mimamsahas, when dealing with the question of 
who the Devatas are, to whom sacrifices are offered, 
hastily dismissed the question itself by giving out that 
we need not at all trouble ourselves about who the 
Devatas are. They went quite so far as to say that 
the Devata is simply that thing the name whereof is 
seen inflected in the dative case in sacrificial formulas 
like Indray a sv aha for instance. Who is Indra ? ” 
is the question asked, let us suppose. The reply is — 
Don’t ask who he is. He may be anything or noth- 
ing. He is simply that thing the name of which is 
here in this formula inflected in the dative case.” 
When such an answer is given to such a question, we 
may at once make out what relative importance 
must have been attached to the question of who 
or what the gods are, as compared with the nu- 
merous and complex details of the sacrificial 
ceremonial. When mere sacrificial details become too 
much all-absorbing, all considerations regarding who or 
what the deity is, what its powers are, why we should 
worship it, were thrown into the back-ground. In fact 
these and other more interesting details bearing upon 
the question of godhood rapidly went behind the curtain. 
As all thought bearing upon the vital question of god- 
hood in religion disappeared in that manner, what 
happened to be left behind was nothing more than 
mere form overloaded with numerous complicated and 
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unattractive details involving much useless expenditure 
of time, wealth and labour. 

Naturally the common human heart would be 
prone to rebel against such a religion. There can in- 
deed he no real life of any kind iii an over-encrusted 
and fossilised shell of religion. There is nothing in it 
to touch the heart, and make it burn with the magic 
fire of spiritual fervour and moral emotion and sympa- 
the^jj exaltation. It is too dry and too mechanical, 
jbdoT much of a sham to satisfy the deep religious long- 
ings of the aspiring and uplifted heart. In the early 
stages of its development Vedic religion was not like 
this either in its aim or in its practical use. From the 
very beginning it was indeed an earnest endeavour to 
rise from nature to Nature’s God, In the hymns and 
prayers and chants addressed to the numerous nature- 
gods of the Vedas, a careful student may easily observe 
a growing tendency towards the realisation of what is 
sometimes called personal monotheism. The many 
gods of an earlier age become merged in the one God 
and are identified with Him : and this one God does 
not lose His divinity or His personality. Many con- 
sider that such a really divine and personal God has to 
be an essential element in all truly satisfying religions. 
Anyhow there must be for the common man in his 
re)ij^on something to grasp and to worship as a Supreme 
ower and Personality, who would lovingly come to 
help him in times of difficulties, and to whom he might 
with complete confidence surrender himself in all con- 
ditions of trial and sorrow and suffering. Religion has 
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€‘ven been defined as a kind of self-surrender, as the 
surrender of Ihemselves which men make to a Higher 
Power, feeling unable to look after themselves in this 
world of troubles and turmoils — in this world, wherein 
even the most thoughtful man feels that he is blind- 
folded and tossed about without any aid from any really 
capable and truly knowing guide. Such a puzzling 
thing is indeed this world of ours ! It is in fact so full 
of mystery and so full of pitfalls to the earnest and 
thoughtful man that henatorally feels that it would be 
good for him to seek and obtain the support of a Sup- 
reme Power, so that he may throw himself entirely on 
the mercy of that Power and derive unerring guidance 
from It, and take safe refuge with It, whenever 
necessary. It is very proper that this kind of feeling 
should come to the human mind most commonly and 
most readily, particularly in times of great danger 
and difficulty. When such a trying hour comes, how 
will the over-formal sacrifice, with all its elaborate 
details of ritual, help the aching heart of the man in 
trouble ? How will the idea that the deity may be noth- 
ing other than what happens to be represented by the 
word, which is inflected in the dative case in a sacri- 
ficial formula, help him ? You can all easily see that a 
conception of the diety, such as this, will give him no 
help, no support, no comfort. It is therefore very 
natural for the common man not to take into account 
the definition of the deity as given by these sacrifice- 
loving latter day Mimamsakaa, He wants his God to 
be real, to be supernatural and transcendental, and to 
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be possessed at the same time of the requisite love and* 
power to be ever near him and help him effectively. 

In this way more than one of the prominent ^ods 
of the Veda began to be personally worshipped, other- 
wise than through the old over-formal sacrifices, gods 
such as Indra, Rudra, Brahma and Vishnu. We have 
enough evidence to indicate that many Vedic gods 
came to be so worshipped independently. In the course 
of this process some people chose one deity for their 
worship, while others chose other deities. Besides 
this, we have to take note of the fact that the Aryas 
who brought their Vedic religion and Aryan civilization 
into this land were new-comers from outside: and they 
were comparatively few in number. Before they came 
to this land, other people were dwelling therein whose 
language and civilization were different, and whose 
ideas and institutions were different, from those of the 
Aryas. These original inhabitants were, as far as we 
can make out with the help of available evidence — 
which is, however, hostile — a rather wild people who, 
nevertheless had a real civilization of their own, and 
had also an ordered social organization of their own. 
They were often found to be very powerful and clever 
in their conduct of affairs. Above all they had also 
a religion of their own, although this religion of theirs 
is declared to have been comparatively of a much lower 
^^kind than that of the Aryas. The religion that was 
then current among them is understood to have been 
characterised by the worship of the phallus, of serpents 
and trees and other things of that kind ; and by rea- 
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son of the ma^ic and witch-craft associated therewith^ 
it appears to liave been a primitive magical religion as 
well. These and other primitive elements of religion 
must have been found to exist among the original in- 
habitants of India, when the Aryas came in with their 
comparatively higher and more potent civilization. At 
that time these comparatively less cultured and less 
civilized original inhabitants could not of course grasp 
the meaning and aim of the Vedic chants and of the 
sacrificial religion of the victorious Aryas. And the 
Aryan priests, who were responsible for the proper con- 
duct of the Aryan sacrifices, considered, as it was very 
natural in those days, that only the Aryan people were 
entitled to perform those Aryan sacrifices. So the sac- 
rificial religion of the Aryas could not easily be madot, 
to spread among the non* Aryan inhabitants of the*' 
land. In addition to this the common human tendency 
of these non-Aryans in favour of a personally respon- 
sive deity must have to a noticeable extent told against 
the fatal completion of the sacerdotal process of cere- 
monial fossilisation in religion. 

This sort of exclusiveness in religion is nothing 
very strange or very peculiar in the history of human 
civilization. Those of you that know anything about 
the religion of the Jews may remember that, till a very 
late period in the history of Judaism, it was an exclu- 
sive religion. It was a religion to adopt which the 
Jews alone were, by birth, entitled, but the Gentiles 
were not. Later on, however, the Jews also began to 
take in converts to their religion : they did not, how- 
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«ver, allow these converts to enter freely the Holy-of 
Holies in their temple at Jerusalem. These converts 
were allowed to go only as far as the gate ; and for 
this reason they went by the name of the Proselytes of 
the Grate. And even this became permissible, as I told 
you, very late in the history of Judaism. In the earlier 
stages of its history, Judaism was a rigorously exclusive 
religion. So also, if you go to the earlier history of Rome 
and of Grreece, you will rind there the same religious 
exclusiveness. The religion of the Latin tribes was 
distinctively exclusive. Nobody, who did not belong 
to any one of those Latin tribes, had ‘any right to take 
part in the public worship which they conducted from 
time to time. Among the Hellenic people of Greece 
also, those, who did not by birth belong to the Helle- 
nic fraternity, were not allowed to take part in their 
public worship. In fact, in connection with the deve- 
lopment of every historically evolved religion, we find 
that at one time, in the early stages of its evolution, 
it must have been exclusive. And yet the exclusive- 
ness of the sacrificial religion of the Vedas has been, in 
modern days, made the theme of much harsh criti- 
cism directed against the ancient Brahmanical priests 
of India. The chief complaint against these priests is 
that they managed to keep all higher religion and 
higher social privileges to themselves, and that the 
sense of human equality was smothered by them and 
kept away in the region of the improper and the im- 
possible. This is an accusation based on ignorance in 
relation to the exact conditions of historic evolution in 
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fTelij^ion. We have to bear in mind that, in the pro- 
gress of Human civilization, most early religions are 
characterised by exclusiveness at first. We generally 
start with the exclusive religion of the tribe ; and this 
sometimes develops into the religion of a group or 
federation of tribes, which again may, under favourable 
circumstances, grow into the religion of a nation. In 
all these stages religion has to be largely exclusive ; 
and it is only at last that we arrive at the universal 
religion. If we bear this great fact in the history of 
religion in mind, we may see at once how the bottom 
of this accusation against the ancient Aryan priests of 
India can be knocked off with the greatest ease. 

Much of what I have said regarding early religi- 
ous exclusiveness may look like a digression ; but you 
will see that it is not without its bearing on the im- 
portant question of the forces that gave rise to that 
universal religion, which has come to be known by the 
name of Vaishnavism, In the course of its natural 
development, religion in our country also became more 
and more universal ; and with the growth of universa- 
lisrn in religion all distinctions of race, caste and creed 
had to disappear in the matter of men’s religious 
eligibility for the attainment of the highest good of 
soul-salvation. I say advisedly that even differences of 
creed disappeared in this matter under the benign in- 
fluence of the larger religious universalism in the 
country, because universal Hinduism has proved to be 
so comprehensively tolerant as to admit readily the 
title of all mankind for salvation, and to take away 
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from life much of the unwholesome bitterness of feeling 
generally arising from differences in religious creed 
and opinion. This is a point in relation to Hinduism 
which can indeed he very fully demonstrated to be 
true. 

Here, i may, in passing, point out that even sa 
early as the time of Vasishta and Visvarnitra the 
sympathetic and expansive tendencies of liberalism 
seem to have struggled to come up in the sphere of 
religion in India. Visvarnitra was a liberal seer, even 
as Yasishtha was a conservative sage, who wanted the 
Vedic religion to be confined solely to. the Aryas. That 
Visvarnitra desired even this religion to be made uni- 
versal, seems to be borne out by the well known story 
of Trisanku. Whether you approve of this view re- 
garding our ancient Aryan liberalism in religion or not, 
this much is clear, that in later iiiues the sacrificial 
religion had, in S}>ite of its having been more or less 
expanded and allowed to spread, largely to disappear, 
partly on account of its own over-luxurious and redun- 
dant growth, and partly on account of its notable un- 
suitability to satisfy the earnest cravings in the heart of 
man after a real, hearty and living religion. And 
when it thus naturally faded away, we find that three 
deities known to the Vedas came to hold a prominent 
position in the popular religion of the Hindus — Kudra, 
Vishnu and Brahma. 

With this natural decadence of the overburdened 
Vedic ritualism and its many and multiform sacrifices, 
we observe two religious forces making themselves more 
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and more markedly effective and acting in consonance 
with each other in the evolution of farther religious 
progress. The germs of philosophic speculation found 
in the Vedas grew rapidly and culminated in the pro- 
duction of our justly famous Upanishads : and the 
popular force in favour of the personal deity also assert- 
ed itself as against the weakened sacerdotalism of deca- 
dent Vedic ritTialisrn. It is in fact as the result of the 
operation of these two forces that the idea of the 
Hindu trinity of gods came into existence, so as to 
serve well the demands of religious philosophy on the 
one hand, and the felt religious needs of the advancing 
popular mind on the other. When these gods of the 
trinity came to hold a prominent position in Hindu 
religion, even then the old spirit of the religion of the 
Vedas, that among the gods there is none higher and 
none lower, that each god as he is worshipped may well 
he looked upon as supreme — that spirit of henotheism 
as Max Muller called it — persisted among the thought- 
ful people : and with its persistence it was impossible 
for them to declare that any one was higher or lower 
among these three gods. In the meanwhile philosophy 
had, as I have already hinted, begun to produce more 
notable results than in the earlier days of the religion 
of the Vedas. I don’t mean to say that in the Vedas 
we do not see the real beginnings of Hindu philoso- 
phy. It would be very wrong if I said so. On the 
other hand, there is ample evidence to show that 
potent germs of early philosophic thought are found in 
^reat abundance in the Vedas — particularly in the 
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Hig-Veda and in the Atharvana-Veda. That these- 
germs should have grown well and produced large and 
highly valuable results is very natural indeed among a 
people so notably prone to be speculative and religious 
as the Hindus have been for centuries. The Upani- 
shads are called the Ved(tnta, which means 

literally the end of the Vedas. If it is not thus literally 
interpreted to mean the last portion of the Vedas, it 
may be made to denote the aim or purpose of the 
Vedas, that for the attainment of which the Vedas 
seem to have steadily striven. Whatever the interpre- 
tation of the word Vedanta may be, we are able to 
trace in the treatises going by the name of the Upani- 
shads, the sources of the later systems of Hindu philo- 
sophy known as the Sankhya, the Toga and the^ 
Vedanta systems. Even Buddhistic and Jaina philoso- 
phy are held by some to be traceable to them. Those 
treatises themselves do not give any definite expression* 
to any particular system of philosophy. They are not 
the work of one mind like the systems of modern 
philosophers, such as Kant, Hegel, Mill, or Spencer. 
Although not systematised as in modern philosophie 
works, the thoughts in them are strikingly lumiuouSy 
often very piercingly and gloriously luminous. Theses 
thoughts take us to the farthest limit of all philosophy 
and impel us to go even beyond, and are expressed 
in language which is most enthralling and highly 
sublime. I believe my philosophic friends will support 
me, if I say that, after all, there is much deadening in- 
fluence in system-making. As soon as we put together 
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our philosophic thoughts into a system, there is a natural 
tendency for that system to lose spontaniety and origi- 
nality and to become lifeless and hidebound. They lose 
their power to expand, and the germs of originality in 
them become crushed under the great pressure of the 
mechanical forces of systematisation. Luckily, there- 
fore, for us, the authors of the Upanisltads were not 
like modern philosophers : they did not endeavour to 
build up systems. They must have felt that their 
function as teachers was simply to give free expression 
to what they from time-to-time saw like seers. They 
left system-making to their later and weaker followers. 
That is why we have had in this country a profuse 
growth of pure and highly aspiring philosophy out of 
our Upanishads — of philosophy which has flourished 
in various forms and under various names, and has 
been systematised in various ways by various scholars 
and sages and saints. 

Among the systems of philosophy that arose out 
of the luminous thoughts of the Upanishads, the very 
first was in all probability the Sankhya system of 
Kapila, which is considered by Brahminical tradition 
also to be one of the oldest systems of orthodox Hindu 
philosophy. Then came the Yoga sytem ; and later 
on still, by combining, as I believe, the Sankhya and 
the Yoga together, came the Vedanta system. And 
when these systematised philosophies began to flourish, 
they too had of course their part to play in shaping 
the growth of religion and in modifying the general 
conception of God among the people. I told you that, 
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in response to the inevitable cravings of the human 
heart, the sacrificial religion of the Vedas had to be 
set aside in favour of a religion wherein there was a 
God who was a real sup2)ort to the worshipper, a God 
with whom the worshipper could take refuge, and from 
whom the worshipper could obtain love and help in 
times of trial and hardship. 1 also said that, among 
the Vedic gods, three came to occupy prominently the 
personal position which the human heart required that 
its gods should occupy : and these are Brahma, Vishnu 
and Siva. In the early days of the origin of this 
Hindu Trinity, the old henotheistic idea was evidently 
operating 2)Owerfully enough to prevent any such differ- 
entiation in rank among these gods, as later contro- 
versy brought into existence in later times so as to 
embitter the religious feelings of the Hindus very 
much. Such a differentiation in rank between Vishnu 
and Siva, for instance, we don’t see much of, even 
about the time when our famous poet Kalidasa flour- 
ished. In dealing with these three gods, Kalidasa 
looks uj^on them as though they were very nearly 
equal, and shows no kind of partiality to any one deity 
at the expense of another, although there is very good 
reason to believe that he was himself a worshipper of 
Siva. When he hajDpens to offer his prayers to Siva, 
he offers them as to the Supreme Deity ; and when 
again he has to offer prayers to Vishnu, he offers them 
similarly as if to the Supreme Deity : and the language 
of philosophic description and praise he applies to 
Vishnu in one place is almost identical with the Ian- 
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guage of adoration he applies to Si^7a in another place. 
And he honours Brahma almost equally with these two 
gods. But how long is it possible for this religion of 
the equal Trinity to go on unchanged ? How can you 
have three gods, and consider each of them to be Su- 
preme ? It is inevitable for a question like this to arise 
after the mind begins to philosophise a little. If you 
do not philosophise — the god whom you for the time 
being consider to be supreme — your heart naturally 
goes forth in adoration to that god; and in his wor- 
ship, you forget everything else. But if you philoso- 
phise, you are led to become more and more circum- 
spect. In such circumspection there is both safety and 
danger : and philosophical circumspection made the 
later attitude of India one of inquisitive doubt regard- 
ing this equal position of the Trimiirtis, What I have 
called philosophical circumspection made it in fact 
necessary that the assumed position of equality among 
the gods of the Hindu Trinity must be accounted for 
in some reasonable manner. Thus there was naturally 
an apportionment of functions to these gods; and all 
the three gods making up the TrirmirHs were held to 
be different and partial manifestations of the one great 
“God of advancing Hindu philosophy. Thus Brahma 
became the creator, and Vishnu the sustainer, and 
Siva the destroyer. 

Why is that one of these gods came to be looked 
upon as creator, another as sustainer, and the third as 
destroyer ? We have to note here firstly the effect of 
*the germinal force underlying the ancient conception 
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of these gods. The word Brahman is often used to 
denote the Vedic prayer that is offered to Vedic deities. 
Such Vedic prayer has been personified as a deity, and 
declared to be powerful enough even to create. This 
conception of Brahman in the Veda resembles in 
many respects the Greek idea of the Logos. The rela~ 
tion between language and the meaning underlying 
language has played a great part in the development 
of Hindu philosophic thought, particularly in the 
matter of explaining the relation between the visible 
universe and the invisible reality that is behind it. 
Often enough we find Indian philosophers saying that 
the visible universe is something like the audible 
world of language ; and that the invisible foundation 
of the universe is like the power of meaning possessed 
by language — the power of meaning which we cannot 
perceive with any of the senses. The relation between 
the word and its meaning has indeed been long held 
by our thinkers to be representative of the relation 
between the phenomenal universe and the reality 
which is behind it, forming its enduring basis and 
everlasting support. That is indeed one of the 
noticeable ways in which we find higher Indian 
thought growing, developing and expanding. More- 
over, in Vedic literature, in the Upanishada in parti- 
cular, we have it stated that the Creator willed, and 
thereby created the world. If you will, how do you 
give expression to your will ? You do so either by 
means of the language you speak, or by means of the 
deed you do. Hence the language, which gives ex- 
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pression to th:^ will of the speaker, may well become 
identified with the will itself. And when the creating 
will is seen to be really responsible for the creation of 
the universe, we may very well maintain that it is the 
word, which gives expression to the will, that is res- 
ponsible for such creation. Hence the expression 
^ , being representative of the will of the Creator, 

naturally came to be recognised as the immediate cause 
of the production of creation. If we understand that 
the idea underlying Brahman is distinctly that of the 
*word’, and if we also bear in mind the relation between 
the word and its meaning, as well as the relation 
between the will and the word which gives expression 
to it, we may very easily realise how natural it is for 
the idea of creation to become associated with the 
Vedic Brahman. Thus arose Brahma the creator in 
the Trinity ; and philosophy also differentiated and 
assigned to him the function of creation. 

Now how about Siva ? He is, as you have been in- 
formed, the Vedic god Rudra, and as such the god of 
fire — Agni. This Agni as Rudra is declared in Vedic 
literature to have a sanita tanuh and also a 
ghoratanuh — a form which is lovely and peaceful and 
a form which is terrific and fierce. In the fierce form 
which he has, we have to look upon him as a destroyer; 
and a destroying god becomes naturally the punisher 
of faithlessness and evil-doing. Such a god can be 
considered neither strange nor unwanted among the 
essential elements of a complete religion. In thia 
universe of ours, we may see the processes of creation,. 
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sustentation and destruction always going on side by 
«ide. We surely cannot think of the world as being at 
any time free from decay ; if we could do that, the 
world would certainly cease to be what it is. I don’t 
know if there is any poet who can command a suffici- 
ently strong and clear imagination to portray the 
condition of the world as altogether unassociated with 
destruction and dissolution. If destruction disappear 
from the midst of the world, there would be no room 
in it at all for renovation. And will not most young 
men protest against such a situation ? The stage of the 
world would then be quite fully occupied by very 
superfluous veterans ; and when the world’s stage be- 
comes so overburdened with exhausted veterans, the 
young men can surely have no scope there for life and 
for growth. Naturally the condition of the world 
would then be very different — so different indeed as to 
be quite incapable of being consistently conceived. 
Destruction is thus an essential element in the universe 
as we know it. Whether it is possible to have a uni- 
verse without destruction and decay therein, is a ques- 
tion which we deed not at present discuss ; for we know 
only one universe, and there can be no good at all in 
troubling ourselves about the possibility or otherwise 
of another way of organising another universe. Let us 
take into consideration the one only universe which we 
know — that, wherein we have to live from day to day, 
even as we have to die when the hour for it comes : 
and this universe is characterised by decay and des- 
truction. Destruction is as essential a part therein as 
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creation and sust.ntation are. Hence — to whom this 
essential function of destruction is to be assigned — is a 
question which philosophy has every right to ask. And 
the fierce Rudra as Siva came to be recognised as the 
most competent god to take upon himself the responsi- 
bility for performing this function of destruction in the 
universe. 

Then there is the work of sustentation to be per- 
formed and looked after in the universe. Some god 
must take care of that work. With the idea underly- 
ing the conception of god Vishnu, there came to be the 
association, as you know, of the idea of the Bhagavat. 
There had thus come into existence the conception of a 
god as an all-pervading source of light and life, of a 
god who, occupying the supremest position in the uni- 
verse, is ever helpful to mankind as the bestower of 
beneficial powers and gifts and blessings on them. As 
Vishnu became such a god, it was quite natural that 
he was made responsible for looking after the work of 
sustentation in the universe. In the midst of the birth, 
decay and death, which are everywhere evident in the 
universe, we also see that things endure in a more or 
less marKed condition of steady well-being for shorter 
or longer intervals of time. It is this endurance of 
things in the condition of comparative well-being that 
has been designated as sustentation. And the god, 
who has to look after such a function of sustentation, 
must obviously be a god of love. The creating god 
Brahma has merely to deal out the barest justice to all 
beings in accordance with the law of karma. The 
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importance of this function of Brahma in the universe 
cannot at all be g[ainsaid ; but his function is not de- 
signed to make him a suitable object of either religious 
fear or religious love. In tlie manner in which the fierce 
Rudra became quite appropriately the destroying god 
and an object of religious fear to his worshippers, Vishnu 
became equally appropriately the protecting god and 
an object of religious love to his worshippers. Siva, as 
the austere god of fear and unrelenting rigour could 
easily become Mahadeva or the ‘ great god ’ among the 
people. But Vishnu alone could be always Santakara^ 
full of peace and benignity, so as to love his wor- 
shippers and be really loved by them in return. 

In this way the functions of the three gods of the 
Hindu Trinity became distributed among them. At 
any rate I can offer no better explanation of why 
Brahma became the creator, Rudra the destroyer, and 
Vishnu the protector. Old Vedic tradition and com- 
paratively later philosophic thought thus gave rise to 
the religion of the Trimurtis. This religion was, how- 
ever, from the very beginning lacking in the element 
of finality even for the time being, as its three gods 
were looked upon as mere functional aspects of the 
one only God of the universe, the God of all gods. It 
is the tendency of the aspiration of religion to look up 
always, and to endeavour to rise to higher and higher 
levels of worship and realisation. Therefore, after con- 
ceiving the one only God of the universe, in whom 
there has to be the natural and final synthesis of all 
the other gods, the heart of the worshipper cannot be 
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at ease, if he is rver called upon to worship any being 
who is in any manner less than the sublime and al- 
mighty fulness of his one only God, the God of all gods, 
Siva and Vishnu, who had already become popular 
gods, rose under this impulse to represent the one only 
God of true philosophy, inasmuch as popular imagina- 
tion and its predilections and prejudices would not 
very naturally be in favour of the adoption of an 
entirely new deity to represent this one only God of 
philosophy. Indeed Saivism and Vaishnavism appear 
in this light in the Mahabharata, although we cannot 
fail to notice therein a very marked tendency in favour 
of looking upon Vishnu as the one only God of true 
philosophy. It is true that our great poet Kalidasa 
was not a narrowly sectarian bigot in his worship of 
Siva as the Supreme God ; but we cannot therefore say 
that he was unaware of Vaishnavism as an independent 
religion in which Vishnu happened to be the Supreme 
God. By the time the gradual growth of the Mahfi- 
hharata came to its end, Saivism and Vaishnavism had 
already assumed their distinctive shapes, and had come 
to be accepted among the people as different forms of 
one and the same religion derived from the same 
scriptural and philosophic sources. 

In the meanwhile, that is, in the interval between 
the grand climacteric of Upanishadic thought and the 
•culmination of the age-long growth of the Maha- 
bharata, a new force of great significance came into 
existence in the religious and social atmosphere of 
Indian civilization ; and that is none other than the 
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momentous force of Buddhism. Buddhism was really 
a revolt against the overdone sacerdotalism of the 
Vedic sacrificial religion of the Brahmins. Probably 
it was also a revolt against the aristocratic isolation of 
the Brahrninical priests and their monopoly to serve 
as the clergy, that is, as authorised teachers of religion 
and philosophy. When a revolt against any establish- 
ed order of institutions is started, it is found, in the 
history of all countries and civilizations, that the re- 
volt as revolt invariably goes too far. Indeed the pro- 
cess is comparable to the oscillation of the pendulum 
in this respect : men first go to one extreme in one 
direction, and then they go to the other extreme in 
the opposite direction. Since Buddhism operated as a 
revolt againt the excesses of Brahrninical sacredotalism 
and clerical monopoly, Grautama the Buddha tried to 
establish beyond doubt that he was as much entitled to 
be a teacher of religion as any Brahmin born, and 
taught that the mechanical religion of over-formal 
ceremonialism and life-taking sacrifices does nothing 
more than merely cause unjustifiable injury to innocent 
animal life. He felt sincerely that such a religion cannot 
purify a man's life, cannot satisfy the deep spiritual 
longings of his heart, and cannot make his life’s burden 
of sorrows and sufferings lighter or his hope of final 
freedom and salvation surer and more cheerful. In 
accordance with the tendency of the age, the Buddhistic 
revolt itself had to be based upon and guided by philo- 
sophic speculation ; and the philosophy on which it was 
accordingly based is now recognized by most scholars 
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to have been derived from the luminous and inspiring 
thoughts contained in the Upanishada, and probably 
also from some of the later systems of philosophy built 
up with their aid. We have both SanJchya and Yoga 
elements in Buddhistic philosophy, and also a large 
number of ideas and doctrines directly traceable to the 
Upa7Lishads, The most notable feature in Buddhistic 
philosophy is that it does not cause men to trouble 
themselves about the question of the final philosophic 
reality. It does not ask — “ Is there a Grod, and if 
there is, what is His relation to the universe?” This 
aspect of philosophy. Buddhism purposely ignored. It 
started with the proposition that life in this world is 
ever full of sorrow and pain and misery, and that to 
get out of such a life of grief and pain and misery once 
for all, so as to go back to it no more, has to be the 
chief purpose of life — its very summum bonum. 

How is this purpose to be accomplished ? The 
problem is one of practical ethics, and its solution was 
found out to be in the annihilation of trishna — of the 
thirsting after the pleasing objects of the senses and 
the agreeable delights of life. It is this trishna or 
thirsting after the pleasing things of life which is 
declared to be really responsible for the bondage of 
life — I won’t say, for the bondage of the soul, because 
the question of the soul appears to have been left 
undecided in Buddhism, If we get rid of this tvishna^ 
we get rid of bondage ; and then we become free. And 
what becomes of us when we so become free. We 

attain nirvana as the Buddhishts say. But Buddhia- 
6 
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ticnirva^ia is not in all respects the same as tbejHinda 
salvation of mokaha. On the attainment of nirvana^ 
naan’s continuously recurring mundane life of pain, 
sorrow and misery — of birth, growth and decay and 
death — is declared to disappear altogether. What 
there will be after all this misery disappears, Buddha 
does not want people to enquire into and examine. 
His ideal lay altogether in practical ethical life. “Look 
to the ethical life, don’t waste your time in vain meta- 
physical wranglings regarding the nature of the Brah- 
man or the destiny of the soul ” — he is known to have 
declared more than once. Whethei* the soul is real, 
whether it is something separate and apart from or the 
same as God, he did not care to consider. These dis- 
cussions are, after all, such as cannot lead to anything 
like really final and irrebuttable conclusions. Indeed 
we cannot satibfactorily solve these metaphysical pro- 
blems and give to their solutions the character of 
finality. Philosophy would cease to be philosophy if 
there were to be real finality about all its conclusions : 
and Buddha obviously thought that this absence of 
finality made metaphysical discussions useless for the 
practical guidance of life. There may or may not be 
a Brahman^ and this Brahman may or may not be 
related to the universe. We may or may not have a 
soul that remains and endures even after the attain- 
ment of nirvana. These problems were to him practi- 
cally insignificant. His concern evidently was to free 
human life from the net of over-wrought metaphy- 
sics as much as from the redundant overgrowth of 
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ritualism, ard to make it practically pure, blissful 
tind serene. Such is a brief statement of the more 
important aims of Buddhism. You may see here 
how, in his revolt, Buddha went to the other ex- 
treme. It is true he has not denied God. He has not 
denied the soul either. But he has distinctly told all 
those that seek guidance from him that there is no 
good in trying to solve problems about God and the 
soul, and that ceremonial worship and sacrifice as ele- 
ments of religion and aids to conduct are very much 
worse than meaningless mockery. 

That is how Buddha’s work came to figure in the 
field of Indian religion, and he naturally interfered 
with the even progress of old Hindu thought. He had 
therefore to be met. After Buddha, his followers 
laboured with exemplary zeal to make his religion 
spread. Although they took much sincere and earnest 
trouble, their work, like that of all propagandists 
workers, made them indulge rather freely in that kind 
of low activity, in which their chief aim turned out 
to be not so much to spread the good teachings of 
Buddha in regard to the necessity of making human 
life here on earth pure, unselfish, holy and helpful, as 
to see that other religious were subjected to harsh cri- 
ticism and were made to lose their influence in the 
world. They, therefore, freely found fault with the 
ancient Vedic religion of the Hindus. Some of the 
old criticisms of the Buddhists are even now repeated 
by other modern critics of Hindu religion and Hindu 
-scriptures. The attempt to meet these criticisms in 
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earnest gave rise to a religious revival among the Hin- 
dus. In the case of this revival of Hinduism also, the 
process was indeed like the oscillation of the pendu- 
lum. When Buddhism went to one extreme, the 
Brahminical revival went to the other. When Hindu- 
ism started afresh to assert itself against Buddhistic 
opposition, it was the Mimamsaka who at first came 
forward to vindicate the Hindu religion. He relied 
upon and worked for establishing the infallible autho- 
rity of the Vedas. According to him the Vedas are 
self-produced and eternal, they are not the result of 
any inspired vision of any seer, they are not even reve- 
lation which is limited in time ; but they are eternal 
and self-existent, they have always been and will ever 
be. With the aid of such an eternal, self-existent and 
infallible Veda, it was his aim not so much to establish 
any form of theistic ethics and rational religious wor- 
ship, as to resuscitate the nearly dead ritualism of the 
old Vedic religion with its many and multiform sacri- 
tices. That was the position which the Mimamsaka 
held. It was on this ground that he took his stand 
against the Buddhist. But we know that such a posi- 
tion, resting solely upon the eternality and infallible 
authority of the Vedas, cannot be made to tell effect- 
ively against the purely ethical practical position taken 
up by the great humanitarian teacher Buddha. When 
the argument of the Mimamsaka against his Buddhis- 
tic critics could not thus have the desired effect in 
rehabilitating Hinduism, then there arose the necessity 
of meeting philosophy by philosophy and ethics by.' 
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-ethics. Thip could be done quite easily, because the 
human heart cannot go on for ever in pleased satisfac- 
tion with a religion that does not take God into consi- 
deration, and does not take the soul and its final des- 
tiny into consideration. The religion that entirely 
relies upon a more or less empirically determined dis- 
cipline of ethical conduct in life, must be, from the 
very nature of the case, an unsatisfying religion. My 
learned and esteemed friend in the chair will, I am 
sure, corroborate me when I give expression to the 
view that the true foundation of all enduring ethics has 
to be found in metaphysics. That ethics which is not 
founded upon metaphysics is certain to be shaky ethics. 
That is what I understand all true philosophy to teach. 
That is also what the human heart evidently feels from 
its very bottom. It is all very well to say that our lives 
must be pure, and unselfish and sinless. But why should 
they be so ? We are all prone to know the better and do 
the worse. As St. Paul has put it, there is a double na- 
ture in every one of us. There is a certain something in 
us which always prompts us to do that which is right 
and good ; and there is also a certain something else 
in us which prompts us to do what is not right and 
good. Between these two prompting forces in the heart 
of man — there is a struggle going on incessantly. If, in 
the course of this constant struggle, the force prompt- 
ing us to do the right is not supported strongly by 
religion and by philosophy, then naturally the force 
which prompts us to do the wrong will overpower ua 
^nd make our lives altogether faulty and unworthy. 
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Even with the aid of the support derived from ther 
helping hand of philosophy and religion, do not sa 
many of us give way before the force which always 
tempts us to do evil ? Therefore this purely ethical y 
and agnostic and empirical religion could not satisfy 
all the religious cravings of the human heart. It could 
not uphold religion and morality so sufficiently or so 
completely rationally as to make them stand on their 
own legs and enable us to declare with the unfailing 
authority of reality that the life of righteousness is 
alone for ever and ever the proper life for man. 

Accordingly, it became necessary cthat the religion 
which strove from a theistic standpoint to counteract 
the agnostic influence of Buddhism., should address 
itself to the work of making the authoritative com- 
mandment and justification of morality and unselfish- 
ness more satisfactory than Buddhism could ever 
prove them to he. The work of the Mimamsakas in 
establishing the divine authority of the Vedas and 
their everlasting character could not, as we have seen, 
give rise to this result. And so something else had to 
be done to bring about such a result, and thereby 
establish the high value and worthiness of Hinda 
scriptures and Hindu tradition in vindicating morality 
and in satisfying all the high spiritual requirements 
of religion. This work had necessarily to be done;, 
and it was taken up by Sankaracharya in right earnest. 
That such was the need of the hour had been made^ 
out by the famous Gaudapadacharya even before the* 
time of Sankara. Indeed Gaudapada had already 
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succeeded in formulating a scheme of thought whereby 
the humanitarian ethics of Buddhism might very well 
be e\olved out of the Upanishadic metaphysics of 
Hinduism. Many of us are not conscious of the manner 
in which we are hour after hour moulded by our en- 
vironments ; and often enough we feel that we are 
absolutely free agents in all that we think and do. But 
if we carefully examine the processes of history with a 
view to find out why it is that in one and the same 
country the leading men of one age think in one 
manner, while those of another age think in a different 
manner, we are sure to find out that there are natural 
forces which tend to produce such variations in thought 
and aim. It is in consequence of these forces that they 
think and act as they do in history. If we bear this 
well in mind, we may quite easily discern how very 
unconsciously Gaudapada andj Sankara must have 
adopted the line of reasoning they did, for the pur- 
pose of over-coming the unwholesome sceptic effects 
of the agnosticism of the Buddhists. One of the 
chief ends to be gained in this conflict was the esta- 
blishment of the authority of the Vedas, which meant 
the same thing as the establishment of the authorita- 
tiveness of the old long-cherished religious thoughts 
and traditions of the country. Another such object was 
to derive that same purity and sinlessness and selfless- 
ness of Jife, as was advocated by Buddha, from the 
teachings of our old Vedic and Vedantic religion. These 
are indeed among the practcal historical results of 
the philosophical doctrines taught by Sankaracharya. 
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During his all too short a period of life, his thoughts 
as a philosopher and his work as a religious reformer 
produced very marked and momentous results. While 
accepting the Mimamsaka^s views regarding the eter- 
nality and infallibility of the sacred scriptures of the 
Hindus, Sankara had to contend against his exagger- 
ated faith in the sacerdotal ceremonialisni of the Vedas. 
There is very good evidence to show that he fought 
this *fight with very remarkable success. On the 
strength ot the eternality and infallibility of the Vedas, 
he had further to establish that the agnostic ethics and 
humanitarianism of Buddhism, though very high in 
their then moral value, were really inferior to Vedantic 
ethics and Vedantic humanitarianism. How well he 
accomplished this, the later history of Buddhism in 
India abundantly demonstrates. In the course of his 
endeavour to re-establish Hinduism unshakably on its 
ancient foundations, he of course worked most nobly 
and heroically for purity as well as unity in human life 
and human society. 

If he had lived longer he might have given us 
much more of the treasure of his thoughts, and might 
have enlightened many more dark corners in the great 
field of Indian philosophy and Hindu religious aspira- 
tion. And yet, what he did in the short span of his 
life is more than enough to immortalize him a thousand 
times. His great success in carrying out the object, 
which he obviously had in view, is evident from the 
fact that his teachings put an end to the effective 
opposition of Buddhism against Hinduism, and pro- 
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moted in a notable manner the forward progress of 
Hinduism along the lines of a highly improved ethical 
universalism. His object was evidently to win back 
those pious and earnest and thoughtful people, who 
had strayed away from the old fold of Hindu religious 
tradition and Hindu philosophic thought. Consequently 
Sankaracharya’s religion had to be based on the philo- 
sophical foundation of the higher pantheistic monism ; 
and it thus became pre-eminently the religion of 
jnanin. His teaching is, as you know, that the Supreme 
Brahman is identical with the soul, and that every- 
thing in the phenomenal universe is an illusory mani- 
festation of that Brahman who is in fact the one only 
reality. Such being the position of Sankaracbarya, he 
had naturally to propound highly metaphysical pro- 
blems and theories, and had to prove that the soul is 
in fact a part of this one great reality in the universe, 
and that becoming absorbed into it in the end is 
indeed the great salvation of moksha. When that aim 
of becoming absorbed into is accomplished, 
souls get out of the bondage of samsara at once and 
as a matter of course ; and in this state of moksha^ 
every soul comes to its own enjoyment of unlimited 
light and eternal bliss and peace. It is not difficult to 
make out how these teachings of his tend to give a 
firmer and more rational metaphysical foundation even 
for Buddhistic ethics. In this we have the greatest 
historical achievement to be placed to the credit of 
Sankaracbarya. He saw, and made others also see 
‘distinctly, that the moral fruits of jiure Buddhistic life 
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were more fully capable of being derived from Vedantic 
Hinduism. When this became evident, how could 
Buddhistic critics decry any longer the old religion of 
the Hindus with justice ? When before Sankaracharya 
the Mimamsaka had worked effectively to establish the 
eternal and infallible character of the Vedas, and when 
Sankaracharya later on demonstrated the high ethical 
value and humanitarian purpose of the teachings contain- 
ed in those same Vedas, the position of the religion of 
the Hindus, as found upon their ancient scriptures, be- 
came altogether impregnable. It certainly cannot be 
amiss to point out here that there is very good evidence 
in the writings of Sankaracharya to indicate that he 
was himself an ardent Vaishnava : he may well be 
made out to have been a great Bhagavata. Although 
his achievements in relation to the great work of 
strengthening the philosophical fortifications of Vedan- 
tic Hinduism have been comprehensively general and 
non-sectarian in character, it is abundantly clear that 
he must have felt that his higher pantheistic monism 
was in no way seriously incompatible with Vaisbna- 
vism even in its form as the accepted religion of the 
ancient Bhagavatas. 

It has, however, to be observed that the large- 
body of the Hindus in the country could not easily 
comprehend Sankaracharya’s Vedantic religion, since it 
was too philosophical for the common human mind. 
The common man could not indeed derive sufficient 
religious satisfaction from it. His need even then was 
to have a God who would love him, who would come 
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to help him anrl render protection unto him whenever 
he got into difficulties — a God at whose feet he might 
throw himself unreservedly so that He in His divine 
wisdom might do with him whatever He chose. The 
sense of man’s dependence upon God, his instinct of 
love to God, and his felt need for an always unfailing 
divine support could not be easily satisfied by the sub- 
limely impersonal God of Sankara’s pantheistic mo- 
nism. What wonder, if soon afterwards there arose 
among the people the desire to see where else they 
could obtain their religious satisfaction ? The old reli- 
gion of the Hindus was distinctly marked by the 
supreme dominance of a loving and saving divine per- 
sonality in it. Even before Buddhism there was, as it 
appears, the religion of the Hindu Trinity. And after 
Buddhism lost its great influence in India, the popular 
position of Vedantic Hinduism became very highly 
improved. This religion had by that time been proved 
to be in no way inferior to Buddhism or any other 
religion, in the matter of establishing the obligatori- 
ness of pure ethical conduct as based on sinlessness and 
selflessness in life. And yet the need was felt for a 
personal God, and for a more emotional and less intel- 
lectual religion than that of Sankara. This more emo- 
tional and less intellectual religion had in fact been 
known well to the people of India before. Such a 
religion is clearly traceable in the pages of the Mahh^^ 
bharata and in the Puranas. And after Buddhis 
and Sankaracharya, this old emotional religion was'TSIt 
to be more and more wanted. Accordingly religious 
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reformers arose and came forward to supply the felt 
need of the hour. Among those who so arose in India 
to give this needed emotional turn to the re-established 
and freshly progressive Hindu religion, Kamanuja- 
charya certainly played a very important part, and 
produced very notable results as a fearless and faithful 
worker in the field of Hindu religious and social re- 
form. There have been others who also endeavoured 
in their days to do this kind of work ; but among all 
such, Ramanujacharya may be made out to have been 
undeniably the most famous and fruitful worker, 
Ramanujacharya had, of course, his^ predecessors, who 
had prepared the way for him, as the history of the 
Sri-Vaishnava religion distinctly shows. And in carry- 
ing out this requisite reform in Hindu religion, that is, 
in making it a religion of loving devotion to an all- 
powe^I and all-merciful God, what Ramanuja mainly 
did^as that he combined the old religious views of 
tl^ Bhagavatas with the Vedantic ideas of ISankara’s 
higher pantheism, so as to make his advaita or abso- 
v^lute non-dualism become viaishtadvaita or qualified 
3n-dualism. Ramanuja’s aim was evidently to em- 
pha^^ the religious value of devotion and service and 
self-surrender to God, but not to make the realization 
of the oneness of God with the soul of man and 
with the universe the basis for moral conduct, 
and the means for the attainment of the sublime 
salvation of moksha- The need for moral con- 
duct, for purity, for sinlessness, and for selflessness 
in life has been believed in and proclaimed by all great 
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religious teachers In India as in every other part of the 
world. But they have differed as to the question of 
how this sinless life is to be realised in practice. Is it 
to be made dependent upon spiritual and philosophical 
realisation, or is it to be made dependent upon the 
cnlture of the tender and benevolent emotions, has in 
fact been the practical problem at issue. There can be 
no doubt that both the processes are capable of yielding 
the fine fruit of pure and noble conduct. However to 
most men and women the culture of the emotions 
happens to be easier than the achievement of spiritual 
and philosophic realisation. 

Kamanujacharya accordingly declared hhakti to be 
the most suitable means to achieve purity, sinlessness, 
and selflessness in life ; and hence this same hhakti was 
according to him the truest and the most unfailing 
means for the attainment of the salvation of moksha. 
The emotion of hhakti is said to be a feeling akin to 
love ; it is indeed deep devotion and love. Even in 
our common daily life, we may very well realize what 
a potent factor love is in encouraging morality, and in 
establishing purity and selflessness and sinlessness in 
life. Imagine a young man who is entirely absorbed 
in himself, who does not care to think of anybody or 
anything other than himself, — imagine further that, 
either as in India or in the fashion of Europeans, he 
marries a beautiful and worthy damsel, and becomes 
day after day more and more attached to her in love. 
Suppose this young man of the above description goes 
to the Bangalore fruit-market and sees rows of fine 
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luscious fruits exposed for sale there. His mouth of 
course waters, and he buys some choice fruits among 
them. ‘Does he eat them himself? He would probably 
have done so in those old self-centred days of his uni- 
quely single blessedness. He does not and cannot do 
so now ; for his love to his wife is so true and so deep 
that although at the very sight of the fruits his own 
mouth profusely watered, he carries them home to his 
wife and gives them to her in preference to himself. 
And if in course of time he becomes the father of a 
number of children, and then goes again to the same 
market and sees similar fruits, his^ mouth probably 
will not then water at all. He will have by that time 
become too much of an ’altruist, that is, too much 
of a true lover of others, and his mouth will surely 
have learnt not to water on seeing even the best of 
fruits. Nevertheless, he is certain to buy the fruits, 
in the belief that those fruits will be even more delici- 
ous and agreeable to his children than they were to 
him in those old days when his mouth freely and 
fearlessly watered in his own interest at the sight of 
the sweet fruits. He buys them and takes them home. 
To whom does he give them now ? Evidently not to 
his wife, who is now to him no more than the worthy 
and respectable mother of his dear children. But he 
gives them to the children. This clearly shows how 
potent love is in expanding our sympathies and in 
killing our selfishness. And by killing selfishness, we 
in fact kill all that is calculated to encourage sinfulness 
and impurity in us. With the disappearance of selfish- 
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Dess, every temptation that tends to make our lives 
unrighteous and faulty disappears at once. In this 
way love may be made out to be a very potent factor 
in giving rise to purity and unselfishness in life. If 
this feeling of love is steadily and carefully cultivated 
in the human heart, if it is made to find its object not 
merely in the wife and the children, but in that great 
Being, who is the very life and foundation of the 
universe, and from whom comes all that is good and 
true and beautiful in the universe, if that Being is 
made the object of our love, then there will arise, as 
they put it in Sanskrit, anuragadviragah — that is, 
through intense attachment to that divine Being, 
there will arise in us absolute non-attachment to our- 
selves. 

This idea is sometimes illustrated in Hindu litera- 
ture by taking the example of an uncontrollable illegi- 
timate attachment which a man may have to a mistress, 
although he is morally bound to bestow on his own 
wedded wife all his love and attachment. As his ille- 
gitimate love grows in intensity, that is, as the object 
of his illegitimate love becomes more and more dear to 
him, his lawfully wedded wife may be seen to be dis- 
carded by him more and more. Thus his viraga or 
want of attachment to the wedded wife bears an inverse 
ratio to his anurcLga or loving attachment to the ille- 
gitimate mistress. This example is not a very happy 
one morally : nevertheless as an illustration it is very 
telling. And what I want you to understand from it 
is, that, if we make God the object of all our attach- 
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ment, then everything else ceases in time to have the^ 
power of attracting our love. With the growth of 
such a full God- love in us, our love of pleasure, of 
wealth, of beauty and of power disappears like mist 
before the rising sun. The only love that then endures 
is our love of God. And the full import of this God- 
love depends iipou our conception of God. If it be 
realised that everything that is in the universe has 
come from Him, and in due time goes back to Him — 
if such is the conception which we have of God, then^ 
when He becomes the object of our love, all His crea- 
tures also become the objects of oui; love as a matter 
of course. How will it be possible for us to live a life 
of selfishness, when God and all his creatures have thus 
become the objects of our true and devoted love ? Such 
a thing is indeed impossible. We cannot love God and 
His creatures sincerely, and love also at the same time 
our own sweet little selves. The love of man’s sweet 
little self fades away in the larger presence of the love 
of God and His creatures. Here, therefore, is an effi- 
cient and worthy means placed at the disposal of man, 
by which he may overcome his tendencies in favour of 
selfishness and sinfulness — and that means is man’s 
loving devotion to God, which is in Hinduism known 
by the name of hhaldi. Here also anuraga or loving 
attachment to God and all His creatures gives rise to 
viraga or the feeling of non-attachment in relation to 
one’s self. It is not merely that love expands our 
sympathies and kills our selfishness : love indeed does 
more — it stimulates in us self-sacrifice and impels us- 
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to wear ourselvt^s away cheerfully in serving those 
whom we love. Our love of Grod — when it is indeed 
real and hearty — is fully capable of turning us into 
earnest and sincere servants of all His creatures. In- 
fact it is in serving His creatures that our love of God 
finds its satisfaction and makes itself alive and visible. 
And it is actually maintained in the Sri-Vaishnavism 
of Ramanuja that to love and honour and serve th^p 
Bhagavatas is even more meritorious than to worshipl^ 
the Bhagavat. Loving devotion to God has been and 
is undoubtedly a great moral force in human history. 

Thus with the aid of hhalcti we may annihilate 
selfishness, and thereby realise moJcsha. The obliga- 
toriness of bhalcti is, therefore, an unfailing authority 
in favour of pure ethical conduct and high nobility of 
purpose: it is indeed an unfailing means to help us always 
to attain real success in living the righteous life. Moreover 
it is easier for us to command bhaJcti than to obtain that 
transcendental spiritual wisdom and the realisation- 
of the unity of reality which Sankaracharya’s philo- 
sophy demands of all its followers. The tendency to 
love is altogether natural and is implanted in the heart 
of all persons. There is in fact no person of any kind 
who has not a natural aptitude to love and to be moved 
by love. The only point to be attended to in respect 
of this natural emotion of love is to make it expand so 
widely and so comprehensively that it may have the 
great God Himself and all His creatures for its object. 
And the tendency of love to have itself lavished upon 
the beloved is very frequently seen to be against the 
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conception of absolute oneness between the lover and 
his beloved. The function of philosophy consists 
largely in realising the untiy of reality, while that of 
bhaJcti or the emotion of God-love and divine devotion 
is in the realisation of union through service and self- 
sacrifice. When it is found that the path of bhakti 
leads the devotees of God more easily and more natu- 
rally to the attainment of moksha through the realised 
relation of God-union, than the path of wisdom or 
jnana does through the realisation of oneness with 
God, then as a matter of course the easier path of 
bhakti will be followed by many so as to make it be- 
come the really popular road of religious aspiration and 
attainment. Kamanujacharya, whose aim obviously 
was to make as many as possible come under the saving 
influence of God-love as comprehended in Vaishnavism, 
made bhakti the basis of all religious life ; and to hina 
jnana itself came to mean the same thing as bhakti. 
In fact it is in this light that he has interpreted the 
Vedanta- Sutras of Badarayana. Accordingly, making 
bhakti as before the pivot of popular religion was one 
of the most important points in the life-work of Kama- 
nujacharya. It is fully worthwhile nothing here that 
jkhe Sanskrit words bhaga, bhagavaty and bhakti are all 
^ of the same origin etymologically ; and it cannot there- 
fore be an altogether unfounded assumption to hold that 
the word bhakti must have, almost from the very com- 
mencement of its religious history in the Sanskrit 
language, meant the means of worshipping Bhagavat 
in the spirit of true love and devotion as the one 
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'Supreme LoH, the Grod of all gods. There is other 
evidence also to prove that the doctrine of bkakti is 
undoubtedly an ancient element in the religion of the 
Bhagavatas. Anyhow there can be no doubt that the 
all-pervading and all-enlivening Vishnu, who, as Bha- 
gavat, is the loving bestower of all auspicious boons 
and blessings, and is, as Narayana, the abode of all life 
and the internal controller — aidaryamin — of all 
‘beings, is most appropriately approached through 
ihakti. The most glorious delight of love is ever in 
experiencing the response of love to love. Therefore 
to a loving Grod, what can be more delightful than the 
confident and trustful love with which His devotees 
■respond to His love ? And is not Vishnu, the bestower 
of light and life and of all auspicious boons and bles- 
sings, a loving Grod ? When we think of our own un- 
worthiness to be the objects of His love, and contrast 
it with His infinite benevolence and the immense value 
of all His divine gifts, how can we conceive Him to be 
other than a realy loving God ? On the certainty of 
His all-merciful and omnipotent love is based another 
doctrine of the Sri-Vaishnavas, which is closely allied 
iio the doctrine of bhakti and may even he said to be a 
natural development of it. I refer to the doctrine 
prapatti or absolute self-surrender to God, which is^ 
also spoken of sometimes as saranagati. This doctrine 
of self-surrender is based mainly on the last teaching 
given by Sri-Krishna to Aijuna in the Bhagavadgita^ 
and it is hence held to be as authoritative as the Oita 
itself. I told you a little while ago that there are some 
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modern philosophers also who maintain that man’s 
sense of dependence on a higher power has to be an 
essential element in all religions. Whether it really 
has to be so or not, we need not discuss now. But it 
is evident that the doctrine of prapatti is based on 
such a sense of dependence on God — a dependence 
wliich is complete and unquestioningly trustful. Ka- 
manuja’s views regarding this doctrine come out most 
beautifully from his Saranagatigadya, which is a 
highly pathetic prayer in Sanscrit prose embodying his 
great faith in God as his sole refuge and only Saviour. 

There is another point in the work of Kamanuja 
in connection with Vaishnavism, which is brought pro- 
minently to view by the name Sri- Vaishnavism, which 
has been given to the religion he taught and upheld. 
It is sometimes called Vaishnavism of the Sri-sampra- 
dcu^a. Ramanuja’s religion has been called Sri-Vaish- 
nftvisin, because Sri, that is, the goddess I/akshmi, is 
^ade to have an important function to perform iu it. 
When man, by means of his bhaJcti, endeavours to 
attain moksha, it is found that he often feels helpless 
and hopelessly forlorn on account of his knowledge of 
his own culpable unworthiness to be blessed with the 
salvation of soul -emancipation and God-attainment as 
also on account of his very natural conception of God 
as a just and impartial apportioner of the fruits of 
karma to all His creatures. When we deal with a 
great question of religion and morality like the fitness 
of God’s creatures to be saved and lifted out of the 
thraldom of samsara, and base its solution on our 
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metaphysical conceptions of God and of the will of 
Ood, we cannot help thinking of Him as a hard task- 
master, who is systematically bent upon seeing that all 
His commandments are duly obeyed by all His crea- 
tures, and that His will is always honoured by them 
as law. With such an absolutely just God, who is 
very rightly and very naturally apt to become deeply 
disappointed with us whenever we violate His com- 
mandments, our chances of attaining salvation are 
indeed infinitely small. When we calmly measure our 
own capacity to conduct our lives in complete conso- 
nance with the will of God, the result is certain to fill 
us all with great despondency. Since the moral law 
is based upon the will of God, we are all bound to live 
our lives in accordance with the moral law. But when 
the weakness that is in us unnerves us and we become 
a prey to temptations, how can we then manage to live 
the life that is morally faultless? And if we break 
down under the heavy pressure of trying temptations, 
are we thereafter to have no hope of any kind regard- 
ing the attainment of the bliss of soul-salvation ? Tn 
this manner we are led to face the old problem of how 
the mercy of the loving God may be reconciled with 
the strict impartiality of the absolutely just God. It 
is in a situation like this that we naturally feel the 
need for the kindly interposition of a suitable interme- 
diary between us and our great God, — an intermediary, 
who on the one hand is willing and able to excuse our 
faults and can on the other hand efifectively approach 
our almighty God with the petition for mercy in 
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behalf of His weak and erring creatures. It is not 
here in India alone that the help of such an interme- 
diary has been sought by pious and God-fearing peo- 
ple, Other religions also than this Sri-Vaishnavism 
seek and postulate an interceder between God and man, 
between the ever-just and almighty God and the weak- 
and erring human being, so that this weak and erring 
being may be made to have the full benefit of divine 
mercy. Some make their religious Guru such an inter-- 
ceder; others, like the Christians, make a divine incar- 
nation serve as such an interceder ; and Sri-Vaishnavism 
looks upon Lakshmi, the divine Mother^of the Universe,, 
as such an interceder. To bear well and without harm the 
burden of moral and religious responsibility belonging 
to weak and erring mankind, some such interceder bet- 
ween the judging God and the human beings to be 
judged is very rightly recognised to be necessary by 
more than one well-known religion. Now in the reli- 
gion taught by Kamanujacharya, this interceder is, as 
you have been already told, the goddess Lakshmi. The 
conception of Lakshmi as the divine consort of Vishnu 
i^rf^o an old one in Hindu religion. It is known to 
ater Vedic literature, and has a philosophical meaning 
underlying it — this meaning being nothing other thau 
the true representation of the relation between prakriti 
and Parama-puruaha, Prah'iti is conceived to be 
the wife of God, who is the Supreme Being. According 
to what is called by some Pauranika Sankhya — which 
is the same as the Sankhya of Kapila, with the excep- 
tion that, in the Pauranika Sankhya^ a Supreme Soul 
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is postulated ana made to have the same relation ta 
the universe as a whole as the various individual souls 
have to their repective embodiments — according, ta 
this Pauranika Sankhya, it is maintained that 
'prahriti, which is in fact the source of the created 
universe, is obedient to the will of the Supreme Soul 
and gives birth to the universe in consequence of His 
close association with it. Hence prakriti is looked 
upon as the wife of God and the Mother of the 
Universe. Both Vaishnavism and Saivism have recog- 
nised the appropriateness of this conception of the 
relation between God and Nature; and in Saivism we 
have prakriti and Parama-purusha even blended to- 
gether in conception of the Ardhanariavara — the God 
who is represented as half man and half woman. If we 
understand that Lakshmi represents in Vaishnavism 
the power of prakriti, we may easily make out the 
meaning and fitness of the function assgned to Her in 
Sri-Vaishnavism. Even according to the Sankhya of 
Kapila, prakriti is conceived to undergo all her modi- 
fications with a view to liberate all bound souls from 
their imprisonment in matter, and is for this reason 
compared to a kind and loving mother. In Pauranika 
Sankhya, Mother Nature happens thus to be the 
obedient and loving consort of Father God. Please 
note here that the feminine gender of the word prakriti 
in Sanskrit has not been without its influence in making 
Nature the kindly Mother of All, even as God is the 
great Father of All. Looked at in this light, what 
does the propitiation of Lakshmi really signify ? It 
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means this — that before we succeed in propitiating our 
God who is above and beyond Nature, it is necessary 
for us to propitiate Nature, if we are indeed anxious to 
get on well in life as well as after life. Those who want 
to live their lives happily and harmoniously for them- 
selves and for others have to see that they do not 
foolishly violate the laws or oppose the irresistible 
forces of Nature. Hence the propitiation of the powers 
of Nature is always rec^uired in our own interest. Our 
ancestors of thousands of years ago achieved marked 
progress in religion by passing from Nature to Nature’s 
God. In l^amanuja’s Visishtadvaita '^philosophy, the 
oneness of the ultimate reality is not the result of any 
form of essential identity, but is based upon an organic 
union of the component entities making up the reality. 
Hence according to him the path of philosophic ascent 
is inevitably from Nature to Nature’s God. And the 
function of mercy-seeking intercession in behalf of weak 
man, which is assigned in Sri-Vaishnavism to Lakshmi, 
the merciful Mother of All, enables us to see further 
that, in Eamanuja’s view, the path of religious reali- 
sations also is in proceeding from Nature to Nature’s 
God. 

When philosophy taught our ancient sages how to 
anlyse the universe, and their constructive imagination 
led them to conceive the relation between God and Nature 


to be like that between a husband and bis wife, it became 
perfectly natural for Vaishnavism to make Lakshmi the 


wife of Vishnu and the merciful Mother of the Uni- 
|jfW8Sr"^ou know that the progress of religions takes 
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place not unoften hy the infusion of new ideas into old 
institutions. A great Arabic scholar writing about the 
religion of the Semites pointed oat some years ago, 
with many examples, the tendency that there is in 
human societies to conceive their divinities almost 
unconsciously in the light of their own social organiza- 
tions. If we have a community of people whose society 
is matriarchal in organisation, and among whom the 
mother is, therefore, the most prominent person in the 
family, their most natural conception of the deity 
happens to be as a goddess. They look upon the high 
supernatural being or beings at whose hands they seek 
sympathy and support as a mother. In other commu- 
nities wherein the social organisation is patriarchal, 
where the father is the most authoritative figure in the 
family, the divine being is looked upon as a father. 
This state of affairs in human civilisation is indeed 
very well-known to students of anthropology. And we 
are able to make out with various kinds of evidence 
that the Dravidian people of South India possessed in 
the early days a matriarchal organisation of society, 
that among them the mother was accordingly the most 
important figure in the family, and that consequently 
the worship of the village goddess as amman — that is, 
as mother — came to be very prevalent among them. 
If we have a people among whom goddess-worship is 
prevalent, and if we want to introduce in their midst 
a new'er and a higher religion, it turns out to be neces- 
sary to find a real place for a great goddess in that 
newer and higher religion. This was probably one of 
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the reasons which led to the enthronement of Lakshmi 
in the religion of Eamanujacharya as the world’s Mer- 
cifgiHPtfother, who is the ever-loving and ever-successful 
mediatrix between Her Lord God and the individual 
^ souls seeking the salvation of a perfected re-union with 
Him. Ramanuja’s predecessors in the line of Sri- 
Vaishnava teachers had already given a prominent 
place to Lakshmi in their religion, probably because it 
happens to be a characteristic feature of Sri-Vaishnavism 
that it arose in the Tamil land and obtained its fresh 
nourishment largely from the inspired thoughts and 
sentiments of certain well-known ‘Tamil poets and 
saints. The thought-influences proceeding from these 
poets and saints were taken up by Brahminical teachers^ 
and were woven into the philosophy of Vaishnava 
Vedanta in a very remarkable manner. Such a mutual 
in-weaving of pious poetry and sublime philosophy is 
probably not seen in the literature of any other religion.. 
The Sri-Vaishnavas often speak of their sacred litera- 
ture as V^ay a- Vedanta, that is, as a double Vedanta 
^^cOHSTsflng of the Sanskrit philosophic Vedanta and the 
Tamil poetic Vedanta. And the association of Lakshmi 
or Sri with Vishnu as the intermediary between weak 
man and almighty God must ahso have been postulated 
in this manner in response to popular needs and influ- 
ences ; and it led to various consequences. Thus it is 
in all probability that Vaishnavism became here a 
religion in which Mother Lakshmi has to intercede for 
mercy between God and His children. And who are 
His children ? All mankind — nay, all living beings.. 
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If all mankind happen to be His children, and if 
Mother Lakshmi intercedes between weak and suffering 
mankind on the one hand and almighty God on the 
other, we can easily understand how in this religion 
none can be kept out of- the Holy of Holies, and none 
can be looked upon as unworthy to receive the grace 
of God. If out of a family of a number of children, 
a mother keeps away any one child from sharing the 
kindly and merciful favour of the father, she cer- 
tainly deserves to be characterised as an unna- 
tural mother. Therefore in this religion there is an 
all-comprehensive divine graciousness which knows 
no exclusion. The reciprocity and the universality of 
divine and human love, as known to this religion, has 
in no small measure been the result of the Mother of 
All being made in it to intercede between God and all 
His children so as to temper His serene justice with 
tender mercy. 

I have thus tried to indicate to you in a very brief 
outline the position occupied by Eamanujacharya in 
the development of Sri-Vaishnavism in our country. 
Vaishnavism, when adopted by Kamanuja, had alreadj^ 
become Sri-Vaishnavism, In it the old Bhagavata"" 
doctrine of salvation through bhakti had been re- 
asserted and developed beyond into the doctrine of 
prapatti» The decision to utilise the Ubhaya-Vedanta 
to Sanskrit philosophy and Tamil Vaishnava poetry as^ 
the basis of Sri-Vaishnavism had also been arrived at 
and practically carried out to a large extent by the 
predecessors of Kamanuja, Accordingly he was in no 
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sense the pioneer of the popular religious movement 
out of which Sri-Vaishnavism arose in South India. He 
may be said to have come on the crest of the wave of 
this movement ; and it received its final seal of authority 
and rational sanction at his hands. That he secured 
for it the full support of the Sanskrit Vedanta, and 
pmv^d it to be a worthy means for the exaltation of 
/the social virtues and the uplifting of the masses, is 
^abundantly demonstrated by the events that filled his 
long life of courageous conviction and enduring sincerity 
and comprehensive humanity. Let me refer in illust- 
ration of this to the single instance' of his having ad- 
rnitt^ the paraiyas — the holeyccs as you call them 
I^e — as worshippers into the famous Vishnu temple at 
(M^i'lkote, which is, as you all know, situated within 
the Mysore State. The humanity and the courage 
involved in this noble act are both highly remarkable, 
and worthy of the enfranchising religious movement 
which attained its consummation through his work. 
After him others carried the stream of Vaishnava thought 
in various ways into various parts of this holy land of 
ours ; and new forms of Vaishnava faith came into 
existence under new conditions. But these are matters 
which cannot be included within the scope of the 
persent lecture. The popular! rjation of the ideas of the 
Fatherhood of God, the Motherhood of Lakshmi, and 
the Brotherhood of Man in India is indeed in a notable 
degree due to Ramanuja and his work in life ; and it 
is now a fact of history that to him may be traced more 
or less largely the beneficent religious influences that 
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have proceeded fr^m Ramananda, Kabir and Nanak. 
So far, Ramanuja’s work in connection with the imme- 
morial and ever progressive religious life of India has 
shown itself to be like the work of the prescient sower 
who sows good seeds in good soil : and we may therefore 
feel well assured that, under the quickening stimulation 
of the heavenly light of God-love, the harvest of the 
love of man to man as man will in due time be quite 
abundant and full of further hope and further promise - 
in this our ancient and historic country, wherein he 
lived so well and laboured so nobly. 



APPENDIX. 

THE ALLEGED PERSECUTION OF THE JAINS 
BY VISHNUVARDIIANA AND JLUIANUJA. 

BY 

MR. 8. KRISHNASWAMT AIYANGAR, M. A. 

That it is impossible that either Vishnuvardhana 
or his successors could have sanctioned any such thing, 
is borne oufc by a number of incidents in their history. 
It was from the royal residence atMelkote that Vishnu- 
vardhana makes a grant to the Saiva temple, at Cha- 
mundi Hill. He does receive the ‘holy food’ pt*esented 
by the Jains after the consecration of the Jinalaya at 
Halebid and directs the God being named Vajaya 
Parsvanatha in honour of his victory. He honours 
Sripala Trividya Deva (the Jain controversialist) and 
even appoints him tutor to his children. It was about 
this time that the Vira Saiva (the so-called Lin gay at) 
sect comes into prominence, so that in the course of 
the century Jainism was subjected to the simultaneous 
attacks of the Vaishnavas from the South and the 
Virasaivaa from the North. The manner in which 
the Hoyasals — rulers and ministers alike — dealt with 
these rival sects is a supreme instance of their religi- 
ous policy from which more modern rulers might learn 
lessons of wisdom. The minister of Vira Narasimha, 
by name Polalva Dandadhisa, founded the temple of 
Harihara, the image in which has the form combined 
of both Siva and Vishnu, thereby to indicate that there 
is actually no difference between the two. This achie- 



vement of a Vaishiiava minister in reconciling the two 
opposing sects is a unique instance of a breadth of 
view in religion, which is hard to be found elsewhere 
at the time. 

This was the feat of one of a class of persons, 
rulers and ministers, who had been devoted Vaishna- 
vas. Vishnuvardhana after his conversion, perhaps 
through the course of his career, built temples dedi- 
cated to Narayana — at any rate endowed them richly, — 
such as Vira Narayana at Talakad, Vijaya Narayana at 
Belur, Kirti Narayana at Bannur, &c. In his progress 
through his dominions he had taken pains to enquire 
into the condition of these and other founda- 
tions, and saw that they were restored to their 
former position of eminence as places of worship. 
He did not in this show any partiality to one sect or the 
other. His general Gangaraja and his Jain wife 
Santala Devi, endowed Jain temples equally with his 
sanction as the several donations to Jain temples by 
this general and other Jain devotees would show. This 
example was followed by his successors, whether they 
were Vaishnava or Saiva, for some of them were of the 
latter persuasion also. 

Thus then it is clear that in the matter of religion 
this Vaishnava Constantine Vishnuvardhana, as the 
•disciples of Ramanuja took delight in calling him, was 
far from being a sectarian. No attempt was made at 
any uniformity of religious belief and the policy of the 
rulers was the most liberal that could be imagined.. 
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G. A. Natesan A; Co., Sunkurama Chatty Street, Madras, 
The Indian Mirror. The book gives brief accounts 
of the Hindu, Pathan, and Moghul sovereigns who 
reigned over old and New Delhi, and full particulars 
of the various sights which visitors are expected to “ do.” 
For the modest sum of a rupee and a half the reader has 
at his disposal reproductions of the graphic accounts of 
these sights from the costlier productions of Fergusson 
and Fanshawe, and the “ Imperial Gazetteer of India.” 
A large number of Illustrations intersperse the volume. 



Sankara!s Select Works 

Sanskrit \ Tex t an d\En qlisli \ Translation 

By MnrS.' VENKATARAMANAN, b. a.\ 

Contents.— Hymn’ to'^Hari ; The' Ten- Versed Hymn ;j 
Itymn to Dakshinamurti; Direct Realisation; The Century 
of Verses ; Knowledge of Self Commentary on the Text ; 
Definition of one's own Self/ 

Preface. — The main object of this publication is to 
present, in simple English,^ some of the works of Sri 
Sarikaracharya in which he tried to expound, in a popular 
style, the philosophy of the non-dualistic Vedanta of which 
he was the well-known! founder. <• With this view the 
present translation has bceu^ rendered free of technical 
words and phrases. It is hoped i that the juxtaposition 
of the Sanskrit text and the English translation will 
serve the double object of enabling the student of Sans- 
krit to understand the text better and^ to correct, by a 
reforenoe to the text, any defect of expression in the 
translation as an inevitable result of the attempt to garb 
it in a popular stylo. To those that have had no training 
in metaphysics or dialectics and have neither the leisure 
nor the capacity to read the original standard works of 
Sankara, a publication of this kind should be specially 
helpful for a proper understanding of the broad outline 
of Sankara’s philosophy of non-dualism. 

Bound in CiothT^ Hrice Rs. 1-8 
To Subscribers of the “ Indian Reweiwt” Re. One 


G. A. Natasen & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

Weekly Chronicle . — Every one interested in the his- 
|Ory of religious reform and the evolution of religious 
^bought in India should know something about this great 
teacher of the South. 

^l^The annual subscription to the Indian Review 
is Rs. 5 (Five) only including postage. Subscription can 

commence from any month. If you have not already 
seen the Review send postage stamps for As. Four for a 
free specimen copy to G. A. Natesan ^ Co., Madras. 
Current issues are not given as specimen copies . 



THE 


VAISHNAVITE REFORHERS OF INDIA 

CRITICAL SKETCHES OP 

THEIR LIVES AND WRITINGS 

BY 

T. EAJAGOPALA CHAKIAE, M.A., B.L. 

CONTENTS. — Nathamuni ; Pundarikaksha ; Yamuna- 
charya ; Sri Ramanujacharya ; Sri Vedanta Desika ; 
Mauavala Maha Muni ; and Chaitanya; 

Thcso are a Series of Seven Essays on the Lives and 
Writings of the principal religious reformers of the 
Vaisbnavito or Visishtadwaita School of India. The 
treatment is critical and historical ; but special promi- 
ncnco has also been given to the literary side of this 
School’s activity. A clear account of the growth of 
Vaishnavaism is intended to bo conveyed by these Lives 
of Eminent Reformers, and reference has throughout 
been made to the development of doctrines. A special 
chapter is devoted to the exposition of the Visishtad- 
waita philosophy according to Ramanuja. The growth 
of Vaishnavaism in Northern India is briefly dealt with 
in the last Essay, that on Sri Chaitanya, wherein that 
great Saint’s career is also fully described. 

Re. /. 'To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review," As: 12: 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Suukurama Chetty Street, Madras, 


Bombay Guardian. This little book can be recom- 
mended to all persons who care about the subject, for 
its interesting biographical notes, its abundance of 
Hindu lore, and its perfect lucidity. 

The Rangoon Spectator, The above work by Mr, 
T. Kajagopala Chariar, M. A., B. L., outlines in seven 
Essays of exceptional ability, the development and. 
influence of a great school of Indian philosophy. 



Aspects of the Vedanta. 

CONTENTS. 

The Yedanta— Some Reasons for Study. 

The Late Mr. N. Vythinatlia Aiyar, M. A. 

Veda and the Vedanta. 

The Late Prof. j\Iax Muller 

Vedanta Toward All Religions. 

Swami Abhedauanda. 

The Vedanta in Outline. 

Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan. 

The Vedanta Religion. 

I^rofebsor M. Rangachariar, m. a. 

The Ethics of the Vedanta. 

The Ijate Mr. N. Vythinatha Aiyar, M. A* 

RevO Bahadur Vasudeva J. Ilirtikar. 

The Philosophy of the Vedanta. i 

Dr. Ikiul Deussen. 

The Vedanta Philosophy. 

Swami Vivekananda. 

The Vedantic Doctrine of the Future Life. 

Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan. 

The Vedanta : Its Theory and Practice. 

Swami Saradananda. 

The Vedanta for the World. 

Swami Vivekananda. 

Price /Is. 12, To Subscribers of the “ Uevietef* .4s. 8- 
G. A. Natesan tt Co , Sunkurama Chetty Street, ^fidras. 


International Journal of Ethics. Valuable little 

book The whole book is worthy of careful study 

by everyone interested in theology or philosophy. 

The Theosophical Revieiv, This useful little volume* 

The Prabuddha Bharata. A worthy compilation... 
It will repay perusal. 

The Englishman. Will interest readers who make a 
study of Oriental thought. There are six essays and 
they are all appreciative and meant to stimulate one to 
believe in the eternal principles of the Vedanta. 



THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 

With the text in Devanagari and 
AN English Translation 

BY MRS. ANNIE EESANT. 

Note . — It has long been my ambition to place within 
reach oi the lilnglish-reading public a cheap edition of 
the Bhagavad-Oita with the text in Devanagari and an 
English translation of the same. Mrs. Annie Besant, 
that warm and tried friend of India whose services to 
our land it were vain to count, has enabled mo to realize 
that ambition by generously granting the use of her 
English translation. " It is devoutly hoped that this great 
scripture of the Hindus will find a place in thousands of 
homes both m India and elsewhere. — G. A. NATESAN. 

Price pet copy. As. 2 {Two). 

When ordering mention the number of copies. 
Stamps will not be received 

The Prabtidha Bharata . — In clearness of type, in size 
and shape, the book leaves nothing to bo desired. We 
can heartily recommend it to all who want a trustworthy 
pocket-edition of the Gita, 

The Modern Review. — Mr. Natesan is bidding fair to be 
the Indian Routledge. This finely printed edition of a 
well-known and excellent translation has been here 
offered at an impossibly cheap price, and it should make 
its way to every Indian home and heart, 

G. A, Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 

FOR INDIA’S UPLiIFT, Essays and Speeches on 
Indian Questions. By Annie Besant. As. 12, 

MRS. ANNIE BESANT. A sketch of her Eifo and 
her Services to India. With copious extracts from her 
speeches and writings. With a portrait, (51 pages. Price 
Annas Four, 

NATION-BUILDING. A Stirring appeal to Indians. 
Suggestions for the building of the Indian Nation; 
Education as the basis of .National Life ; National Uni- 
versities for India, Price Annas Two. 



THE LIFE & TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA 


BY 

THE ANAGAEIKA DHARMAPALA 

Price As. 12. To Sttbscrihers of the Review^' As. 8. 


SRI 8ANKARACHARYA 

HIS LIFE AND TITiIES. 

BY C. N. KRISHNASWAMY AIYAR, m.a., l.t. 
HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

BY PANDIT SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 
Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the Review T As. 8, 

Sri Madhwa and Madhwaism 

A HISTORTCAL AND CRITICAL SKETCH. 

BY C. N. KRISHNASWAMY AIYAR, m.a., l.t. 
Price >ls. 12. Wo Subscribers of the ‘ ‘ Review," Ms. 8. 

SRI RAMANUJACHARYA 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 

. BY S, KRISHNASWA^ri AIYANGAR, m.a. 

HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

BY T. RAJAGOPALACHARIAR, m.a., b.l^ 

Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the Revietsl* As. 8m 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 



The -Mian national Congress 

An Account of Its Orig:in and Its Growth 
Full Text of all the Presidential Addresses 
Reprint of all the Congress Resolutions 
Extracts from all the Welcome Addresses 
Notable Utterances on the Movement 
Portraits of all the Congress Presidents 
This is an exhaustive and complete Collection of all 
the Congress Presidential Addresses and the liesolutions 
passed at the sittings of all the Congresses. The book 
also contains extracts from the Welcome Addresses deli- 
vered at all the Congresses and several Notable Utter- 
ances on the Congress Movement by men like the late 
Charles Bradlaugh, Robert Knight, Sic William Hunter, 
INIr. Ju-tm McCarthy, Sir Richard Garth, Lord Cromer, 
Sir Charles Dilka and others. An attractive feature of 
the book is a collection of the portraits of all the Con- 
gress Presidents. Cloth Bound. Over 1,100pp. Crown 8vo. 
Price Rs* 3. To Sxcbscribers of the “ Re-view,'^ Rs. 2-8> 
Lord Ampthill. — The book seems to me a very complete 
and wcll-chosen summary aud it is one which will be 
useful to many people besides myself for the purpose of 
reference. 

Sir Herbert Roberts, M. P. — The record of the w' 
of the National Congress is not only of extreme i” t 
but will be most useful in future as a source of ’ aia- 
tion as to the progress of enlightened opinion in India 
upon many questions deeply affecting the welfare of the 
people. 

G. A. Natesan & Go., Suukurama Ghetty Street, Madras# 

The Hindustan Review. — The Indian statesman, 
politician, or publicist could scarcely have at this time 
of the year a better book on his shelf than that desig- 
nated “ The Indian National Congress.’' It is obvious 
that no public man or publicist’s book-shelf of works of 
reference can be complete without a copy of Mr, 
Natesan’s excellent compilation of the Congress litera- 
ture. Considering its bulk and matter, it is cheaply 
priced at Ks. 3. 



Glympses of the Orient To-Day 

BY SAINT NIHAL SINGH. 

Preface.— Tho following pages are the record of a 
recent ramble through Asia, the author having personally 
visited all the lands about which he writes, with one or 
two exceptions. 

It is a collection of impressions formed as the write* 
slowly journeyed from one land to another, living 
amongst the people, as one of them. 

The book falling into the hands of the Indian youth — 
for whom it is especially designed — will bo the means of 
inspiring him to work for the uplift of his land. 

Contents : — Asia’s Spoil Broken ; How Disillusion- 
ment Came; Asia a Menace to the West; Japan’s Im- 
perial Dream ; Oriental Trade Supremacy ; Autocracy 
to Limited IMonarchy ; The Modern Oriental V/oman in 
the Making ; Where Woman Has The Upper Hand , 
The Modernization ot Japan; Flawa in Japanese 
Modernization ; Kducatiou in J^paii; Japan’s Material 
Prosperity ; Japan ; China’s Gaddy ; The Celestial 
Student Abroad ; Exit the Old, Enter the Now in China ; 
Evolution, Not Revolution in India ; The Spirit of 
May.i Leaving Hindustan ; To-Day in Afghani-.t.in 
Persia Evolving Cosmos Out of Chaos ; Rural Life in 
Iran ; Egypt’s Agitation for Autonomy , Egypt’s Prepa- 
ration for Self-Government. 

First Edition, Price : Re. One. 

To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,'' As. 12, 

G, A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 


The Guzerati. — Mr. Saint Nihal Singh tells us how 
the impact of the West upon the East has shaken the 
Oriental out of his metaphysical m usings and taught 
him to think of the world of to-day, how the new 
awakening is to be traced in all Eastern countries. He 
is an optimist and in favour of an all-sided progress. 
The spirit that runs through the whole book is com- 
mendable and deserves to be imbibed by the Indian 
youths for whom the book is intended. 



My 1 ndian Reminiscences 

By Dr. Paul Deussen 

EXTRACT FROM TITE INTRODUCTION 

In recording my hi'prcssion& of my trip to India in tlie 
winter of 139'2-93, andlilius presenting them to the public 
I have yielded to the wishet^ of my friends, partly because, 
notwithstanding the shortness of rry stay in India, I 
was enabled, being favoured by circumstar-ccs, to get a 
deeper iiisiglit into the life of the natives than a Euro- 
pean usually gets. 

INIy knowledge of Sanscrit, tlie study cf it had been to 
speak, niy daily bread for the twenty years previous to 
my trip, was of inimcnse service. 

What was to bo of sliil greater use to mo in India than 
tlie knowledge of the ancient and sacred language of tbo 
land, was the fact tiiat I had happened to have spent tho 
best energies of a number of years in entering intc/ tbr 
spirit of tho Upaiiishads and the Vedanta based npcui 
them. 

CONTENTS 

Introductory ; From Marseilles to Bombay ; Bombay ; 
From Bombay to Peshawar ; From Peshawar to Calcutta ; 
Calcutta and the Himalayas ; From Calcutta to J3omba) 
via Allahabad ; From Bombay to Madras and Ceylon ; 
Homeward Bound. Appendix : — Philosophy of tho Ve-i 
danta. Farewell to India : A Poem. 

Crown 8vo. 270 pages, with a frontispioco. 

Price Re. 1-4. To Subscribers, Re. /. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chotty Street, Madrasi. 

7Vie Merit of the Book', — Dr. Doussen's account oI 
his tour throughout India, his description of his principal 
cities, its shrines, pilgrimages and its many holy spots, 
its leading men of various communities and claHses ailord 
much interesting reading. The language in which he 
describes the customs, ceremonies, manners, traits and 
traditions of the Indian people. ..notwithstanding the 
shortness of his stay in India... show his profound ad- 
miration and love for the land which, to use his own 
words, “ had for years become a kind of spiritual 
mother-country ” to hmi. 

2 



POPULAR EDITION 

Essays in National Idealism 

BY ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 

Contents : — The Deeper Meaning of fche Struggle , 
Indian Nationality ; Mata Bharata ; The Aims and 
Methods of I^tdian Arts ; Art and Yoga in India ; Tho 
Influence o" Modern Europe on Indian Art; Art of the 
East arid : f the West ; The influence of Creek on Indian 
A' b ; Education in India; IMemory in Education ; 
<^]iristian Missions in India; Swadeshi; Indian ]\Iusic ; 
^Nlnsio and Education in India ; Gramophones — and why 
not ? 

Select Cpinions 

“ The Indian National Movement appears to us to have 
entered a now phase, and the publication of tho present 
volume from Dr. Coomaraswamy’s pen marks a defiuito 

st.igj in tho progress of that movement It is clear 

that a very important stop has been taken to promote tho 
cause o' Indian Nationalism along Indian as distinguish- 
ed from Western lines by tho publication of tho work.” — 
Dawn Magazine, 

One could hardly bo prepared for tho vigour of thought 
and inascalino energy of English, by which they aro 

marked 'Pneir author is St logical and uncompro- 

mi .ing reactionary Yot wo cannot deny tho beauty 

and tinths of tho pure ideal as ho so nobly and persist- 
ently holds it up before us Wo think tho book he 

has written to ho cf surpassing value.” — Modern Review, 
Re. /. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review, 12, 

G. A. Natosau & Co., Suukurama Chotty Street, MadrcjS. 

THE INDIAN NATIONAL LIBRARY SERIES. 

— Every one of the volumes, big and small, Messrs, 
Natesan have of recent years published contains views of 
India and Indian current history and forms most reliable 
references of the great social and mental movements now 
pulsating throughout India. We would suggest that all 
their publications of the sort of the four volumes now 
before us be classed as The Indian National Libiary 
Series, for beyond question their publication is form- 
ing a library of national literature for India — Moulmein 
Advertiser, 



Essentials of Hinduism 

A SYMPOSIUM BY 

Sir Guru Dasa Banerjee, Kt. ; The Hon. Mr. Justice 
T. Sadasiva Aiyer ; Mr. Satyendranath Tagore. I.C S. : 
Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, b.a., f.m.ct. ; Dewan 
Bahadur R. Ragoonath Rao, c S.l. ; Mr. P. Narayana 
Iyer, b.a., b.l., ; Rai Bahadur Lala Baijnath ; Dr. Sir 
S. Subramania Aiyar, k.c.i.b., ll.d. ; Rao Bahadur 
V. K. Rainanujachari ; Babu Bhagavan Das ; The Flon. 
Mr. V. Krishnasvvanii Iyer, c.S.l. ; The Hon. Mr. 
Goltuldas K. Parekh ; Rao 'Bahadur C. V. Vaidya ; 
Pandit Durga Datfca Joshi; Babu Govinda Das; The 
Hon. Mr. Justice P, R. Sundra Aiyar; Dewan Bahadur 
K. Krishnaswaini Rao, o.i.K. ; Rao Bahadur K. Ramanu- 
I’achari ; Rao Bahadur V. M. Mahajani ; Rao Bahadur 
VVanian Madhav Kolhatkar; The Hon, Dewan Bahadur 
M. Adinarayana lyah ; Rao Bahadur Doorao Vinayak ; 
The Hon, Mr. N. Subbarau Pantulu ; Babu Sarada 
Charan Mitra ; Sir Pratul Chandra Chatterji, Kt., 

LL.D. 

PRICE ANNAS EIuHT. 

To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review ”, Annas, Six. 

(I. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetti Bt., Madras. 

THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA. 

BY THE ANAGAKIKA DHARMAPaLA. 

This is a clear and concise account of the Life and 
Teachings of Lord Buddha written by a well-known 
Buddhist authority and in a style specially intended for 
non-Buddhists, the book is bound to be widely circulated 
and appreciated. With an appendix and illustrations. 
Price As. 12. To subscribers of the “ Indian Review” As. 8. 



MSINkTH TRIMBtX TEURG 

THE MAN AND IIIS TIMES. 

BY MR. VASANT N. NAIK, M. A 

PREFACE. 

The years between the seventies and nineties of the 
last century, however tame they may appear to us now 
have a deeper significance for us as being the epoch of 
pioneer work. Tliose were the years when the foundation 
was laid of many an activity, the ripening of which is 
yet to come. In all these activities Telang pla 3 '^ed a A^ery 
conspicuous part. The knowledge of his life, his ideals, 
his methods of work and his aspirations will not come 
amiss, nay is bound to be immeasurably juseful in an age 
when passion is apt to run riot and “enthusiasm is made 
to do duty for reasoned scrutiny.” 

The sketch can lay no pretentions to the name of a 
biography. It is but an humble essai on the part of the 
writer to understand the man and his times and to draw 
for himself a picture of the man as accurate and faithful 
as possible from the very scantv materials at his disposal 
Foolscap 8 Vo. 158 Paces. 

PRICE RE. ONE. 

To subscribers of the Review /Is. 

G. A. Natesanfife Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

7'Ae M (uiras M ail . -The late Mr. Justice Kashinatha 
Trimbak Telang, who died in the very prime of his life, 
was a profound Sanskrit scholar, a great linguist, an 
ardent but cautious social reformer, art eminent educa- 
tionist and above all, a true patriot. The life of this 
notable Indian must be an inspiring example to all his 
countrymen, and Messrs. G. A. Natesan and Co., have 
done well in publishing the sketch. 



Indian Political Literature 

Essays in National Idealism. — By Dr. Ananda K, 
Goomaraswami with illustrations. Re. One. To Sub- 
scribers of the “ Indian Review,” As. 12. 

Morley’s Indian Speeches. -With an Appreciation of 
Lord Morlcy, a».'d A Portrait, Crown 8vo., 240 Pages, 
Rc. One. To Sabscribers of the Indian llevieWt As. 12. 

Gokhale’s Speeches. — With a biographical sketch and 
a portraii, Ovtjr 1,000 pages, Cr^.wn 8vo. Rs. 3. To 
Subscribors of the ” Indian Review,” Rs. 2-8# 

The Indians of South Africa.— By H. S. L. Polak, 
Re. One. To Bubsoribers of the “ Indian Review,” As, 12. 

Dadabhai Naoroji s Speeches and Writings.— With a 
portrait. Rs. Two. To Subscribers of the “ Indian 
Review,” Re. 1 8. 

Glimpses of the Orient to-day. — By Baint Nihal 
Singh. Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of the ‘‘Indian 
Review,” As. 12. 

The Indian National Congress. — An account of its 
origin and giowtli. Full text of all the Presidential 
Addresses. Ib'pruit of all the Congres.s Resolutions. 
Extracts from all the Welcome Addresses. Portraits of 
the Congress Presidents. Over 1,200 pages Crown Rvo, 
Rs. 3. To Subs-’ribors of “ The Indian Review,” Rs. 2-8. 

Indian Military Expenditure.— By ]Mr, Dmshaw 
Edulji Wacha. As. 4. 

Recent Indian Finance. — By Mr. Dinsba Edulji 

Wacha. Price As. 4, 

, Indian Railway Finance. — By INlr. I), E, Waoha. As . 4 , 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Surikurama Chetty Street, Madras# 


77f£ Indian People. -By collecting the speeches and 
writings of Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, Swami Vivekananda, 
the Honorable Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Lord 
Morley, he has done a distinct service to both the 
younger and elder generation of Indians ; for these are 
books which the younger people like to have constantly 
by their side to study and the elders to refer to 
occasionally. 



INDUSTRIAL INDIA 

BY MR. GLYN BARLOW, M.A. 

CONTENTS. 

1. Patriotism in Trade. 2. Co-operation. 3. Induhtnal 
Exhibitions. The Inquiring Mind. 6. Investigation. 
6. Indian Art. 7. Indian Stores, 8. India’s Custemets. 
9. Turning the Corner. 10. Conclusion. 

SECOND EDITION 

Re, /. To Subseribers of the Indian Revietv,'' As. 12, 

SELECT PRESS OPINIONS. 

“ The Madras Mail.** — Throughout the book there is a 
cheery note of optimism which ought to bo encouraging 
to those who are exerting ihemselvog to bring about 
improvements. 

^'The Madras 'Times.** — This little book is well written, 
well edited and w'ell published, and we can safely 
recommend our Indian friends to read, mark and inward- 
ly digest its contents. 

“ The Daihj Post,** Bangalore, — The book is an 
cmincuUy readable one, and if it does not prove useful 
that will not bo duo to the fault of the writer. 

The Indian Spectator ** —l^voTy ycung man in Ind^ 
ought to read Mr, Giyn Barlow’s book, 

G. A. Natesan & Co.. Sunkuraraa Chetty Street, Madras, 

The Jdomhay Gazette. — Overflows with good advice 
to industrial and trading classes, which they would do 
well to consider. 

The Indian Magazine and Peview. — This book 
contains an appeal to Indians to promote industries in 
their own country on principles of combination, and the 
practical qnestion is discussed, how far this is possible 
at present, united efforts being there so little understood 
or attempted. 

The Englishman. — The book should be in the handa 
of every public-spirited man in this country. 



Essays Gn Indian Economics 

BY THE LATE MAHADEV GOVIND RANADE* 

Contents : — Indian Political Economy ; the Re- 
organisation of Roal Credit in India ; Netherlands 
India and Culture System ; Present State of Indian 
Manufacture and Outlook of the same ; Indian Foreign 
Emigration; Iron Industry — Pioneer Attempts; Indus- 
trial Conference ; Twenty Years’ Review of Census 
Statistics; Local Government in England and India; 
Emancipation of Serfs in Russia : Prussian Land Legis- 
lation and the Bengal Tenancy Bill ; the Law of Land 
Sale in British India. 

Rs, 2. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review^^ Re. 

SELECT OPINIONS. 

India. — Indispensable upon the shelves of every 
student of Indian Politics. 

The Political Science Quarterly. — The author 
not only has a complete command of English but 
uncovers with great skill the mistakes made by the 
British in applying the maxims of English Political 
Economy to Indian conditions. 

G« A, Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras 

The West Coast Spectator. — This is a very valuable 
contribution to Indian Political Economy, and should 
prove extremely useful just now when important (][ue8tions 
relating to the development of our country’s resources 
are engaging the attention of the people. The book should 
find a place in all libraries and may with advantage be 
used by all college students and others who wish to have 
information about the country’s industrial resources. 



THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT 

A SYMPOSIUM BY 

Representative Indians and Anglo-Indians 
Contents Dadabhai Naoroji ; H. H. Tho Gaek- 
war of Baroda ; The lion. Mr. G. K. Gokhale ; The Hoo. 
Dr. Rash Bch iri Gboso ; Tho Hon. Sir Vitaldas Damodar 
Thackersoy ; The Hon. Md. Yusuf Khan Bahadur ; Mrs. 
T^nnie Besanfc ; Raiah IVarv Mohnn Mukerjoo; Sister 
Nivedita; Lala La]pat Rai; Dewan Bahadur K. Krishna- 
swamy Row; The Hon. Mr. Hju’ikishen Lai; Babu 
Surendranat.h Banorjoa ; Rai Bahadur Lala BaijNath; 
Dewan Bahadur Ragunatha Row; Romosh Chunder 
Dutt, c.r K., I r.s.; Mr. A. Cbandhuri ; Hon. Mr. 
Parekh ; Mr. D. E. Wacha; Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya ; Mr. Aswini Kumar Datta ; The Hon. Mr. 
Krishnaswamy Tyor ; Hon. Mr. Ambica Charan Muzum- 
dar ; Dewan Bahadur Ambalal S. Desai ; Mr. G. 8. 
Arundalo ; Sir Charles Elliot, Mr, David Gostlinp; 
Rajah Prithwipal Singh, Rai Bahadur P. Ananda 
Oharlu, c.i.u. ; Sir E. C. Buck, k.c s.r. f Dr, Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy ; LIr. Mujibur Rahman; Abdul Rasul, 
Esq., Babu Tara Pra- anna Mu k^ |i; Dt'wan 

Bahadur Govindaraghava Iyer ; Mr. Abdul Halim Gbuz- 
navi ; Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar ; His Honor Sir 
Herbert T. White; Mr. Chailes W. INloKinn ; ]\Ir. Bal 
GangadharTilak ; Mr. Hcmeridra Prasad Chose ; Pandit 
Rambaj Dutt ; Mr. Mushir HosainKidwai, Bar.-at-Jjaio, 

> The book also contains the views of H. E Lord Min to, 
H. E. Sir Arthur Lawley, H. H. Sir Andrew Fraser and 
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INTRODUCTION. 


These are a series [of Seven Essays on the Lives 
and Writings of the principal religious reformers of the 
Vaishnavite or Visishtadwaita School of India. The 
treatment is critical and historical ; but special promi- 
nence has also been given to the literary side of this 
School’s activity. A clear account of the growth of 
Vaishnavaism is intended to be conveyed by these Lives 
of Eminent Reformers, and reference has throughout 
been made to the development of doctrines. A special 
chapter is devoted to the exposition of the Visishtad- 
waita philosophy according to Ramanuja. The growth 
of Vaishnavaism in Northern India is briefly dealt with 
in the last Essay, that on Sri Chaitanya, wherein that 
great Saint’s career is also fully described. 


The Vedantic school of India consists of three 
main sub-divisions, whose founders, as popularly under- 
stood, are the great philosophers Sankaracharya, Raml^ 
nujacharya, and Madhwacharya. All these are Vedae^ 
tists in the sense that they acknowledge the infallibility 
of the Upanishads, and follow its teachings, though 
differing in their interpretations of the same. All these 
three systems or at least the first two 
antiquity. Sankara was preceded bjjronda^da, arra 
he, by earlier teachers ; and these again seem to have 
branched off from an earlier adwaitic school, which* 
preached the one-ness of God, very possibly without^ 
the Maya-doctrine. The Ramanuja School, as we show 
in these pages, had an ancestry of great repute, com- 
mencing from the sage Bodhayana, who was perhaps' 
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only slightly removed from the author of the Vedanta 
Sutras, known as Badarayana and unanimously identi- 
fied by Indian writers with Vyasa, the author of the 
Mababharata. And if the Visishtadwaitic school in its 
practical and Sectarian aspect, is identical with the 
ancient Wiagavata School, and there is every reason to 
hMippose^^^n indeed shall be justified in saying 
that the origin of this school is to be fixed at some 
centuries prior to the Christian era. It is impossible 
-to fix the exact dates of the Sutras, or the Bhagavadgita, 
the earlier Piio^charaira Tantras which are the 
foundation of the Bhagavata school ; and any specula- 
tion as to their probable dates has not^ hitherto resulted 
in much positive good. But there are enough materials 
in existence from which the continuity of the Vaishna- 
vite philosophy and traditions can be inferred ; and 
the object of these pages is, in the main, to show the 
outline of the history of the Vaishnavite religious 
movement, as far as may be gathered from the literary 
works and traditions prevalent in the community. 

Colebrooke, whose name is unmistakably connect- 
ed with the origin of accurate knowledge in almost 
every department of Sanskrit scholarship, has left a 
clejg^ if brief account of Ramanuja’s Bhashya, and the 
^fiwshtadwatic School. Next to him Dr. Thibaut, 
whose labours in the field of Indian research, have 
earned for him the gratitude of all Hindus who value 
their philosophy, has made Ramanuja’s Bhashya acces- 
sible to scholars by his monumental translation of the 
same. The Commentary on the Bhagavad-Gita, by 
Karnanujacharya, has been rendered into English by 
Mr. A. Govindacharya of Mysore, and is a useful book 
for reference. Bat with the exception of these works, 
the vast Vaishnavite literature, philosophical and reli- 
gious, is yet inaccessible to the English- knowing public* 
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Some idea of its extent may be gathered from the 
references in these pages, wherein the most important 
works are named and their contents briefly described. 

The Vaishnavite literature of South India has been 
deeply influenced by the Tamil works of the Alwars, of 
whom a brief account is to be found in the beginning 
of the last of the essays of this series. T he AJwars 
were practically the earliest Brahniin-^missionaries to' 
the South. They propagaied^he^*!J?vbtion al aspect of 
the Vedanta in the Tamil land, and used the language 
of the people with great effect. The present work does 
not deal with their lives and writings, beyond making 
the brief reference already alluded to. But the 
Tamil poems of the Alwars will repay careful study by’ 
Tamil scholars interested in examining the history and' 
progress of V ai s h n a v ai sin India. 

The teachers and reformei's who^e lives are ties- 
cribed in these pages comprise, with one exception, the 
leading Vaishnava philosophers of South India, from 
the earliest tiine known to u^. It will be seen that 
there is a continuity of the h^l from at least the begin- 
ning of the 9th century to the end of the fifteenth 
century. We have not cared to rlevote much space to 
(questions of chronological nicety, for the simple reason 
that the traditional dates of these writers are in the 
main extremely probable and sufficiently accurate. In 
one instance, however, we have, at some length, dis- 
cussed the date, namely the date of Sri Vedanta Desi- 
ka’s death ; and this we have done, to explain an 
apparent discrepancy between the traditional date and 
the date disclosed by a Srirangam Inscription. As to 
the correctness of our con('hisior] on this point we leave 
it to specialists in Indian chronology to judge. 

In the preparation of these pages, we have laid 
under contribution many existing works, literary and 
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philosophical, in Sanskrit and Tamil, that have refer- 
ence to Vaishnavaism. The Tamil guruparamparaSf of 
which there are two or three recensions, are however 
the fullest biographies available and they have been 
fully utilized. Among works in English to which we 
^re-indebted, we must mention Mr. A. Govindacharya's 
numerous works on Vaishnavaism and especially his 
extensive Life of Ramanuja. Other works used by us 
are referred to in the course of these pages, and need 
iro specific mention here. 

The Life of Sri Chaitanya has been added here, as 
an example, and a remarkable example, of the product 
"of Vaishnavaism in Northern India. It is not, however, 
clear that he owed anything ^irectly to Ramanuja’s 
teachings or the works of his School. But we have 
every reason to suppose, as we point out in the essay 
on Sri Chaitanya, that the Vaishnava Renaissance in 
Northern India was the result of Ramanuja’s propa- 
gation of this faith in the South, and for this reason, 
•WS^ve traced the growth of Northern Vaishnavaism 
as an introduction to Chaitanya’s Life. 

In conclusion, we hope that in placing these pages 
before the public, we shall induce some at least who 
feel an interest in the development of Vaishnavaism, to 
examine the original materials and work out an ample 
history of which we have ventured to present the barest 
outline. 


Madras : ^ 

1st Fd>. 1909. j 


T. B. 



IRatbamuni 


» lJRINGr the latter half of the 9th century A.D. 
and the beginning of the 1 0th, there lived in the 
town of Srirangam, near Trichinopoly, a learned 
Vaishnavaite scholar named Ranganathach arya, more 
usually called Nathamuni, or the sa ge N atha, He is 
crediteJ^in popuT^tfadition, with having reached the 
fabulous age of over 500 years and to have closed his 
career at about 920 A. D. He was a native of Virana- 
rayanapura, the modern Mannargudi, of the Chidam- 
baram Taluk, in the dominions of the Chola rulers of 
the day, who had not yet risen to the greatness which 
preceded their final decline in the end of the 13th 
century. He was probably a descendant of early 
Vaishnava immigrants, from the banks of the Jumna 
and other parts of the north, who carried the Bhagavata 
or the Pancharatra cult to the south and laid the 
foundation for the spread of Vaishnavaism during the 
second to the seventh centuries of the Christian era 
which were the palmy days of the Pallava rule. The 
period just mentioned was the period of the Vaishna- 
vaite Alwars, of whom the most revered is Satagopa or 
Nammalwar and the last is Tirumangaialwar. The 
latter was a contemporary of Tirugnana Sambandhar, 
the Saiva saint, and of the Pallava ruler Narasimha- 
varman I. of Kanchi (A. D. 625 — 645), The earlier 
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xnmt have lived long before this period, possibly 
In the opening years of the Christian era. He was a 
native of the city of Kurukai, now Alwar-Tirunagari, 
near Tinnevelly, on the Tambraparani, in the kingdom 
of the Pandyas, and composed over a thousand stanzas 
in classical Tamil. 

The literature of the Alwars presupposes a thorough 
knowledge of the Krishna stories and the stories of the 
earlier avatars of Vishnu, and the frequent impfissioned 
preferences to such stories, even in the songs of the 
earliest of the Alwars, show that the South must have 
been flooded with these marvellous legends at a very 
early period. The story goes that Nathamuni while at 
the Vishnu temple of Mannargudi (Chidambaram 
Taluk), his native place, heard some Brahmins from the 
southern end of the Peninsula recite Tamil verses of 
I Satakopa addressed to the Vishnu Grod of Kumbhakonam 
and was charmed with their sense and diction. He also 
found that these verses concluded with the words “These 
ten out of the thousand, composed by Satakopa.” Natha- 
muni, thus placed in the track of research, seems to 
have finally recovered the whole of Satakopa’s works, 
and he then arranged them and the extant works of 
other Alwars into fou r collections of about a thou- 
I sand stanzas eachr He is also said to have brought 
about the systeBToI regular recitation of these texts 
during the festivals of the God at Srirangam and the 
system obtains even to this day in most ancient tem- 
ples dedicated to Vishnu. Nathamuni was, we may 
take it, well-versed in the Sanskrit literature of the 
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day and is said to have been an adept in yoga and to 
have been the last to practise it in this part of Ind^ 
He is said to have composed a work called Ny ayatatpSa^ 
and a work on yoga philosophy, ‘ The 
Neither of the works seems to btf’^PStahi now, but 
extracts from the former are given in the Nyayasidr 
hanjana, a work of Venkatanatha, or the famous 
Vedanta Desika, a voluminous Vaishnava writer in Sans- 
krit and Tamil (A.D. 1269 — 1370), contemporary 
with the equally famous Vidyaranya, the Vijianagar 
minister. The Nyayatatwa seems to have been an 
elaborate treatise covering the whole field of philosophy 
from the point of view of the Ramanuja school and was 
developed further by later writers of the same school. 
Though possibly a good Tamil scholar, Nathamuni has 
left no Tamil work of his own behind, except a few 
memorial verses prefixed to the works of three of the 
Alwars, namely, Nammalwar, Vishnuchitta and Mathu- 
rakavi. Certain similar Sanskrit verses prefixed to the 
works of Nammalwar are also ascribed to him. 

The ritual of worship as observed in Vishnu tem- 
ples is based on two early standard works. One of 
them is known as the Vai khanas a sutra, probably 
belonging to the black Yajar-Veda scLooI. The other 
work is the Pancharatra A^ama b elonging to the exten- 
sive Tantra literature, popularly believed to have been 
composed by God Narayana Himself. In addition to 
laying down the modes of ^frorship both in temples and 
at houses, the Agama contains rules of conduct for the 
oVaiahnavaites and has a peculiar philosophy of its own ^ 
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namely, that of the J^hagavA f^ cult. The system is, of 
ji/Htfeef of very ancient date and is referred in the 
Mahabharata ; and the Badarayana sutras on Uttara 
Mimamsa are understood to refer to this philosophy 
in the four sutras that conclude Pada II of the 
2nd Adh yaya. Nathamuni’s contribution to the 
ritual was'lElle' provision for the recitation of the 
Tamil vedas, as the works of the AJwars came to 
be 9dllectively called, on appropriate occasions during 
th/b main festivals of the God. The immediate effect 
jii such an arrangement was the critical study of the 
^^iruvoymozhi as Satagopa’s work is usually called ; 
<and, from this time forward, a school of combined 
‘ Sanskrit and Tamil scholarship arose, which developed 
into great importance in later days and finally divided 
the Vaishnava sect into the two forms of theNortherju 
a nd the Southern or the Vadagalai and the TencralA i 
nections. The first commentary on the work of Sada- 
gopa was, however, written only in the twelfth century 
towards the close of Eamanuja’s life by a pupil of his. 
We have no means of ascertaining whether Nathamuni 
was a complete follower of all the doctrines that now 
go by the name of the Ramanuja school, but as he is 
tr^tionally considered the founder of that school, it 
be presumed that he was. We shall see further 
on that his grandson, Yamunacharya has really laid 
the foundation for all the doctrines that now go under 
B^anuja’s name. The doctrine peculiar to the Rama*- 
school and considerably elaborated by the religi- 
ous teachers who succeeded him jib the doctrine 
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Prapathi or surrender to God in absolute renunciation 
and faith. This doctrine is considered to have some|^ 
slight basis in the Upanishads, but is not referred to in^ 
the Sri Bhasya of Ramanuja. It is practically founded 
o^ the Pancharatra Tantra referred to already aiM^ 
cardinal doclnne^oTTihe \^aishnavaite in his practicaiT^ 
religion. It is, however, said to have been accepted 
and brought into practice by the sage Satakopa him*J 
self and by Nathamuni after him. The details of the^ 
doctrine are a fruitful source of controversy among the 
followers of Ramanuja and a very respectable amount 
of literature is even now extant on the subject. 

A few anecdotes of Nathamuni’s life are not uninter- 
esting and may be mentioned. Readers of the Rama- 
yana will remember how that great work is said to 
have been published for the first time by being sung 
in the court of Rama himself by two musical pupils of 
Valmiki, the author, who afterwards turned out to be 
Rama’s sons. The Tamil songs of Satakopa are simi- 
larly sung to this day at Srirangaman^ other places 
and Nathamuni is said to have set them to music soon-- 
after his discovery of the work. The music was how- 
ever, of a celestial kind not easily appreciable by 
ordinary folk. It is said that a dancing girl of the time 
sang songs in the celestial tune in the court of the 
Chola king of the day whose capital was Gangaikonda 
Cholapuram, in the Trichinopoly District, not far from 
the birthplace of Nathamuni. The king is said to 
have slighted the musician as he could not appreciate 
the celestial note and to have preferred another singer 
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who sang the usual tunes. The former dancing girl 
soon after reached Viranarayanapura and sang before 
the god of that place and was warmly appreciated by 
Nathamuni as the music was after his own heart. The 
Choi a king, on hearing of the Muni’s appreciation, paid 
a visit to the shrine and meeting Nathamuni inquired 
the reason of his appreciation of the unfamiliar tune. 
It is said that Nathamuni directed a number of bronze 
cymbals of different weights to be sounded together 
and forthwith described correctly their difierent weights 
from a perception of the acute differences in the pitches 
of the notes. The king, admiring his peculiar powers, 
was satisfied of the superiority of the celestial tune to 
which the Tamil songs bad been set. It may upset 
chronology, as ascertained at present, to be told that 
Gangaikonda Cholapuram was founded so early as the 
end of the 9th century, as it is usually associated with 
Rojaraja the Great, the Lord Paramount of Southern 
India who did not mount the throne till 985 A. D.; 
but we may take it that the site of the city was even 
then an alternative capital of the Choi as with Uraiyur, 
near Trichinopoly, which was no doubt the metropolis 
of the dominions. Contact with the Chola ruler is 


fr(^(^uently mentioned both in the life of Nathamuni 
of his grandson Yamunacharya and it is clear that 
the reference is to the Chola ruler when he went into 
residence at the secondary capital above referred to 
ishough no doubt both the sages spent a large portion 
of their later lives at Srirangam which was near the 
permanent capital Uraiyur. More correctly speaking^ 
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Uraiyur had ceased to be the capital by this time. 
Tanjore had not yet become the capital of the Cholas. 

Another anecdote in the life of Nathamuni con- 
nects him with the Tamil poet Kamban, the author oL 
the Tamil Ramayana. It is said that this future Poet4/ 
Laureate of various kin^s composed his grand poem at 
the residence of bis first patron Sadagopa Mudaliar at 
Tiruvannainallur, generally assumed to be the place of 
that name in the South Arcot District, and went about 
the country reading out portions of his work and soli- 
citing favourable opinions of scholars. On reaching 
Srirangam he had to face an assembly of Pandits pre- 
sided over by Nathamuni. It would seem that the latter 
was at first not appreciative but was finally won over by 
the intrinsic merit of the production. It is also sup- 
posed that an existing poem of over 100 stanzas on 
Satakopa is ^by Kamban and was composed to honour 
the Vaishnava Alwar. This anecdote may appear to be 
the invention of Tamil scholars of the Vaishnava persu- 
asion to bring the eminent Kamban into the fold of the* 
admirers of Satakopa and Nathamuni and is incompati-1 
ble with the general opinion that Kamban was the^ 
court-poet of Kulottunga I. who reigned from 1070 A.D. 
But there is a tradition embodied in an ancient Tamil 
verse that Kamban composed his Ramayana in the Saka 
year 807, corresponding to A.D. 885. If this is to be 
relied upon as accurate, there is no inherent improb- 
ability in the story of young Kamban meeting the sage 
Nathamuni who must have been then well advanced in 
years. 
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In accordance with the custom of the times, Natha- 
mupi^'^nt on a tour to Northern India, visiting the 
of Krishna’s birth at Muttra and the neighbour* 
ing places. His travels extended to the distant Badari 
or Badrinath on the north, Dwarka, Krishna’s capital 
in Kathiawar on the west and Jagannath on the eastern 
coast. Nathamuni’s travel was apparently for pilgrim- 
age and not for religious propagandism, as was that of 
Sankara before him or of Ramanuja afterwards. It was 
in commemoration of this visit, with his son and 
daughter-in-law, to the banks of the Yamuna or Jumna 
^at his grandson, born about A.D. 916, is said to have 
been named Yamuna. Nathamuni returned to the 
south in due course via Jagannath and is said to have 
lived a few years only after the birth of his grandson. 

story of Nathamuni’s death is worthy of the 
irdent devotee that he is reputed to have been. One 
lay a party of huntsmen headed by the Chola king rode 
past the residence of Nathamuni at Viranarayanapura. 
The sage, interrupted in his meditations by the attend- 
ant bustle, opened his eyes and, construing the party 
to be the divine Rama and his brother, on whom, we 
may suppose, his thoughts were wholly bent in medita- 
tion, followed the track of the party and walked with 
weary steps till the very gates of the Chola capital 
Gangaikondapuram, and there dropped down dead 
through sheer fatigue. His son Iswaramuni, the father 
of the famous Yamunacharya, duly discovered his 
whereabouts and did the funeral obsequies which the 
remains of the illustrious man demanded. The dura- 
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tion of Nathamuni’s life must be left undetermined, as 
we cannot accept as reliable the traditional accounts 
which assign a period of from 350 to 500 years for the 
sage. We must, for the present, be satisfied with sup- 
posing that the sage was born somewhere in the firsts, 
quarter of the nineth century and that he lived just 
over a hundred years, an age exceeded by Kamanuja 
himself, by Vidyaranya, and by his contemporary, 
Vedanta Desika, if the traditions that can be proved to 
have been current from the fifteenth century down- 
wards be accepted as true. 



punbarihaksba. 

— 

OTJffKG strikes us so peculiar in Hindu religious 
as the high pedestal on which the spiritual 
^ ^ teacher is placed and the implicit faith which 
the community has in him for weal or woe. ^^^oi is the 
feeling one of recent growth. The Chandogya Upani- 
shad says : “ Only when studied under a teacher does 
any knowledge become excellent.” ' Again “ He who 
has a teacher alone knows.” The Kathopanishad pro- 
claims : ‘‘ He who loves the Lord intensely and loves 
his Guru as the Lord Himself, is alone fit to receive the 
Highest Wisdom.” And the Bhagavad Gita in Ch. 
XIII mentions the worship of the Acharya as an atti- 
tude worthy of attainment by the aspiring devotee. 
The puranic literature, as may be expected, amplifies 
these sentiments with exemplary stories of devotion and 
blind obedience on the part of the pupils. The story 
of Ekalavya in the Mahabharata is frequently referred 
to as to the efficacy of Guru-worship even when the Guru 
himself is indifferent. For this Ekalavya, who was 
refused instruction by Dronacharya, the famous teacher 
of the Pandus and Kurus, set up an image of Drona 
and, by ardent practice in the inspiring presence of 
that image, attained to such eminence in the use of 
the bow and arrow that Drona himself was staggered, 
and rather cruelly demanded the surrender of his 
thumb, which order the pupil duteously obeyed. It is 
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therefore, a characteristic feature of the Hindu pupil 
that he is brought up under a S5^stem which places the 
personal influence and inspiration of the teacher as a 
more potent factor in effective instruction than all the 
industry and the intelligence of the pupil himself. 
And great teachers, geniuses though some of them 
have been, have studiously refrained from asserting 
any doctrine as of their own invention and have always 
modestly and gratefully referred to their Guru as the 
origin of all their power and the source of their inspir- 
ations. The word ‘ Upanishad ’ has been interpreted 
to mean ‘Secret doctrine’ or ‘ Rahasya’ and the 
greatest caution is observed before a teacher will freely 
impart it to a pupil. It appears to us moderns a 
mistaken policy to restrict the spread of knowledge of 
whatever kind, and the spirit of secrecy or disinclin- 
ation to teach the greatest truths seems more worthy 
of the inventor of a new manufacturing process, jeal- 
ous of the infringement of his rights and desirous of 
turning his knowledge to the best pecuniary advant- 
age. The explanation seems to be, in part at least, 
that in times when manuscripts were rare or possibly 
writing was unknown, all knowledge was confined in 
the memory of a few learned men and the system con- 
tinued long after the need for it ceased. But there 
was another factor in question which certainly helped 
to perpetuate the system of secret instruction. That.^ 
was the necessity felt by the teacher to ascertain 
fabric of the pupil’s mind and ensure its being of a . 
sufficiently close texture for the purpose both of re* 
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taining what is imparted by him and of afterwards 
utilizing it for the pupil’s further spiritual advance- 
ment. It is not a proposition difficult to maintain that 
certain positions in philosophy appear untenable to 
minds constituted in one way but are lucidly self- 
evident to other minds that have had a different course 
of preparatory training. This is to some extent true of 
the material sciences as well : but these latter are more 
dependent on the conclusions of observation and 
experiment in the external world than the science 
of the soul and its relationship to the cosmos and the 
universal Self. Hence in spiritual matters all teachers 
of the world have insisted upon the necessity of a cer- 
tain reserve in imparting serious instruction to pupils 
wJ[jLO^are only yet feeling their way or possibly are ad- 
versely inclined. In the view of those teachers (and 
Hibey are a majority) who hold that realisation of the 
Self is the ultimate goal of man and has to be learned 
by constant practice in seclusion and with 'the senses 
under control, the presence and active advice of one 
who has experience in the process are absolutely neces- 
sary, It is, therefore, not strange that for ages India 
has held the spiritual Guru to be indispensable and 
“ Acharyof^evo bhava ” the motto of every student 
under spiritual instruction. 

We have been led to make these reflections for the 
purpose of explaining the system of maintaining suc- 
cession lists of teachers among the followers of every 
sect of Hinduism and more especially the Ramauuja 
school. The bead of this list is Saint Satagopa^he 
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author of the Thousand Tamihfiongs, referred to already 
and the next name is that of Nathamuni himself, of 
whose life a brief sketch has been given already in these 
pages. In spite of the long interval of time between 
these two sages, the fact of the one being named as the 
other’s successor is explained by the statement made by 
the followers of this school that Nathamuni saw the 
saint in Yogic vision and was directly instructed by him. 
We may, however, take it that for historical purposes 
the founder of both the theoretical and practical aspects 
of the Visistadwaita school in its outline is Nathamuni 
himself and that this great teacher had a respectable 
following of pupils imbued with his views and of suffi- 
cient learning to maintain them in controversy. Sage 
Nathamuni is said to have had eight pupils, of whom 
Pundarikaksba was the most important and is recog- 
nised as having continued the spiritual teachings of his 
preceptor. He is said to have been born about A. D. 
826 at Tiruvallari, North of Srirangam, in the Choliah 
caste of Brahmins. It is said ot Pundarikaksba that 
on one occasion he was deputed by Sage Nathamuni 
to escort his wife Aravindappavai to the residence of her 
father Vangip-purathachi as he was called. While 
there, Pundarikaksba who was of inferior caste was 
served with stale food, regardless of his being an 
honoured guest from the residence of Nathamu^^. 
The latter on hearing of this fact and that th^ 
pupil himself never resented the apparent indignity 
but accepted it cheerfully as a favour, was greafcly 
pleased with Pundarika’s indifference to honour, and^ 
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looting it as a mark of high spiritual advancement, 
called him by the name of “ Uyyakkondar ” or ‘SSaviour 
of the new Dispensation/’ a name by which he is now 
usually known. We had occasion to mention on a 
previous page that Sage Nathamuni made a visit to 
the banks of Jumna in the North and had a son, born 
to Jsvara Muni, his son, named Yamunacharya after 
4Jie God of that place. We are assured that Natha- 
muni foresaw the birth of the child some years before 
e event and commissioned his pupil Pnndarikakslm 
to be spiritual guardian of the boy and instruct him in 
the ways of the new faith. Nathamuni, in his later 
life, was frequently subject to spiritual trance, an 
ecstatic state known as Samadhi when the subject 
sees nothing but God and is practically lost to the 
external world. Nathamuni was, we are told, in this 
Samadhi state for long periods at a time before his 
final end and in consequence had entrusted to Punda- 
rikaksha the duty of instructing his grandson whose 
arri^f he had fondly been watching. Puijd^rikaksha 
in^is turn commissioned his senior pupil RamafiiiSra, 
native of Manakkal, also near Srirangam, to perforin 
sthe office of Guru to the long-expected grandson, 
^ypamisra is the next in spiritual succession after 
PdndariMIMia and is chiefly remembered as the spiri- 
tual instructor of the great Yamunacharya, of whom 
we shall have more hereafter. Neither Pundarikaksha 
nor Ramamisra is known to have left any literary work 
behind them. We may suppose that their time wag 
chiefly taken up with teaching and consolidating the 
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doctrines of the New School of Sri Vaiahnavas which 
had their origin with Sage Nathamuni as we have seen 
already. The saintly and exemplary lives of these 
men and their adoption of the Pancharatra cult must 
have contributed to their being respected by the com- 
munity in general and followed by an ever-increasing 
group of ardent followers, A new religious creed 
usually courts strong opposition by adopting an aggres- 
sive attitude, but the early Vaishnavas of whom we 
are writing seem to have been very mild and non- 
aggressive in their ways and to have been treated by the 
surrounding community with kindliness and respect. 

The truth is that both the Adwaita and the 
Visistadwaita Schools were the simultaneous expres- 
vsions of a natural reaction from the sacrifice-rid- 
den Purva Mimamsd schools of Guru and Kumarila, 
which held the field in philosophical speculation during 
the centuries immediately preceding the times of San- 
kara, and were in their turn the outcome of the disgust 
at the development of philosophical Buddhism and its 
levelling and atheistic tendencies. The Vaishnava 
School, instead of starting with a daring new philoso- 
phy, collected the forces of conservatism by accentuat- 
ing a life of purity and high morality, and gave the 
death-blow to sacrificialism which had out grown its, 
original purpose and begun to deny God ; while the^ 
Monism of Sankara won the sympathy of the intellec- 
tual among the community by its all-embracing sub- 
tlety and covert denunciation of mere Karma and 
Vedic ceremonial under the guise of the doctrine of 
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illusion. It is difficult historically to say whether the 
subordinate place assigned to Karma-kanda in the two 
new phases of Hinduism was the result of an unconsci- 
ous adjustment to the state of things that had resulted 
from the sustained attack of Buddhism on the sacrificial 
system generally, or, whether the original founders of 
these systems perceived the philosophical absurdity of 
inculcating the worship of various powers of the Earth 
and the Heavens simultaneously with the doctrine of 
Unity of God which was the corner-stone of each of the 
systems. Whatever the reason naay be, the fact is 
clear that sacrificial observances were relegated to an 
inferior place in both these systems, though not boldly 
rejected as injurious or degrading. To the school of 
‘Sankara, the performance of ritualistic karma is a hind- 
rance to true spiritual progress. It may be tolerated 
till the true vision of unity arises, but is afterwards of 
no further use. The Visistadwaitic School disapproves 
of all karma which is done for worldly or transient 
results and considers that the best antidote to its evil 
effects is the renunciation of all attachment to the 
frhits thereof. While theoretically therefore the Karma 
Kanda is valid and binding in the view of both systems, 
the practical effect is, as indicated above, that it stands 
neglected by Vedantins throughout except for purposes 
of deriving exegetical rules for application in the later 
Mimamsa. 

It is for this purpose rather than as a help to 
the performance of sacrifices that the Purva Mi- 
mamsa has been studied in the ages after Sankara. 
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The study has been a matter of mere academic 
interest and the maxims evolved from the vari- 
ous sections of the old Sutras were applied to the 
interpretation of the Upanishads and of the Smrithis, 
sometimes relevantly, sometimes as the fancy of the 
author suggested. The latest and the best exposition 
of the subject, in the Bhatta of Khandadeva* 

of about the eighteenth century A. £).7 Teamed as it is 
by the profuse admixture of the terminology of modern 
Sanskrit logic, makes no attempt to explain the raodiKS 
of the rituals, but, taking it always for granted, dis- 
cusses the ratio-decidendij so to speak, of each topic 
with a subtlety, and power of expression which only 
those trained in the logic school can appreciate. We 
mention these matters to show that neither the fact of 
the continuous study of the Mirnamsa in later times 
nor the performance of occasional sacrifices by Brah- 
mins under the patronage of petty rulers of various 
States, need blind us to the fact that the sacrificial 
system lost its real hold on Brabminic India several 
centuries back, and that the main cause was the effect 
of covert antagonism towards that system of both the 
Sankara and the Ramanuja schools. 

The special influence of Yaishnavaism on the 
South Indian people, an influence which had its origin 
in the times now discussed, and has continued its 
action down to the present day, is of a two- fold 
character. In the first place, it loosened the hold of 
its followers on the various minor gods and goddesses 
who were generally propitiated with a view to the 
• 2 
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attainment of various worldly objects. An early 
Smrithi work like the voluminous digest of Hemadri, 
or the Madhaviyct, shows the vast number of puranic 
ceremonies, vratas^ fasts and feasts which were ob- 
served by the Hindus generally in honour of various 
deities like the sun, the moon, the planets, etc., on 
almost every imaginable day on which a particular 
Tithi or Nakshatra or a stellar or lunar conjunction 
happened to fall. Some of these ceremonies were 
considered Nitya or compulsory and some were Kamya 
or optional. But it became the fashion to resort to 
them largely and no doubt the main motive-power in 
keeping up the system was the full employment it 
furnished, and the remuneration it offered, to the 
Brahmin class, especially when the sacrifices fell into 

Z parative disuse. Now Vaishnavaism checked this 
orate ceremonial by interdicting its votaries from 
the worship of any deities except the highest known to 
it, who was the God Narayana of the Upanishads, the 
primal cause of all things. The stringent, if somewhat 
illiberal observance of the Sri Yaishnavites in not re- 
cognising, as objects of worship, deities other than 
Narayana, had its origin in the desire to carry to its 
logical conclusion the principle of the Unity of the 
godhead and the undesirability of praying for any 
worldly benefits in the presence of the deity. The 
cosmopolitanism of the Adwaitin to whom one personal 
God was as good as another and both were simply of 
‘ phenomenal ’ importance, it is not open to the Vaish- 
anvite to adopt. Though the exclusiveness of the 
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Vaishnavite in the choice of a name to his one Deity is 
apparently of questionable merit at the present day and 
has sufficed to dub him as sectarian and bigoted, his 
attempt to free Hinduism of all but the purest form of 
worship of a single Deity deserves to be appreciated. 
Dr. Thibaut has pointed out that there is nothing 
sectarian in the philosophy of the Kamanuja school. 
In practical religion, devotion to one Deity was the 
teaching of this school, and the object was to elevate^ 
Hinduism to its pristine purity before non- Aryan/ 
influences had played upon it and instilled into it 
Tantric ritual and diversity of divinity. 

Again, the rapid conversion to Vaishnavaism of 
large numbers of the masses of the people who were 
beyond the influence of Brahminism and mere philoso- 
phy, is another notable feature of this school, the germs 
of which we perceive even in the earliest times. While 
the Vedic Hindu strove to brand the non-Aryans as 
‘ Dasyus ’ or ‘ thieves ’ and kept them at a distance, i 
early Brahminism improved upon the treatment by 
making a monopoly of religious instruction and keeping 
Sudras and the lower orders generally outside its pale. 
In fact both the Mimamsas have constructed what they 
<5all the apa-sudra-adhikarana ” wherein they 
demonstrate that none but those of the three higher 
castes are entitled to recite the Vedas or undertake the 
study of the Upanishads. The Smrithis have further 
prescribed choice punishments for the Sudra who breaks 
the rule or even listens to a Vedic text when being 
chanted. In the face of this strict monopoly, it is to 
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the credit of Vaishnavaism that it has been able to bring* 
the lower classes into its fold and extend to them the 
privilege of knowing God and of attaining liberation. 
The agencies employed by Vaishnavaism in effecting 
this silent revolution were two in number, referred to 
already in a different connection in the life of Nathamuni, 
One of them was the (^ctr^e or surrender to 
(j(^, which was conceived as demanding no caste status 
tJf^ucational qualification. ‘l'h£ oth^ 


r^ligiQus purposes of the .works of the Alwars 
lind making them the common proper^TST^STTc^BeS',^ 
Brahmins and non-Brahmins alike. The former of 
these matters will receive some detailed notice on a 
future occasion and need only be referred to slightly at 
this stage. 

We shall find in the succeeding articles that these 
special features of Vaishnavaism, namely, the tacit dis- 
carding of Vedic sacrificial ritual, the worship of a sin- 
..gla-aleity, and the adaptation of the religion to the 
needs of non-Brahmins — features which have been des- 
cribed in some detail once for all now, as they have 
been present at the very beginning — were constantly 
kept in mind by each succeeding generation of teachers 
and contributed largely to the popularity and rapid 
spread of this form of Hinduism. 



l^amunacbaiM^a. 




HE chief incidents in the life of Yarnunacharya 
are narrated in the existing works on the lives of 
these teachers with an amount of unanimity 
which goes far to show that what we now know about 
him is fairly accurate and reliable. He was born in 
the city of Viranarayanapura, the modern Mannargudi, 
in the South Arcot District, a few years after the begin- 
ning of the 10th century A.D. As the grandson of the 
great Nathamuni, he was doubtless well-cared for and 
properly educated in the Sanskrit lore of the day. It 
was Ra mamism , the pupil of Pundarikaksha, who help- 
ed the father IswaraTHhaHa to initiate the boy Yamuna 
in the study of the Vedas, after he was duly invested 
with the sacred thread at about the age of eight. His 
intelligence and retentive memory soon attracted atten- 
tion and placed him at the head of his schoolmates. 
We are told that the precocious boy would often slip 
away from school, and, when chid about his truancy^ 
would reply that he had nothing new to learn for the 
day, but that his fellow pupils were simply going over 
what he had already learnt. 

The teacher of Yamuna was a scholar who gloried 
in the expressive title of Mahabhashya Bhatta or 
Doctor of Grammar. The doctor, albeit his learning, 
was but a poor pundit and had to submit himself to 
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one Akki Alwan, the Court Pandit of the Chola King 
at his capital Gangai Kondapuram. Akki Alwan, 
basking in the sunshine of royal favour, lorded it over 
all the pundits of the day, and our Bhatta among the 
rest, by exacting a yearly tribute from them. The col- 
lector of the tribute, on one occasion, reached Yamuna’s 
school when his teacher was away and explained the 
purpose of his call. In a spirit of bravado Yamuna 
replied that no tribute would be given and that Alwan 
might be so informed. The angry reply came in due 
course that Alwan would not tolerate the impertinence, 
and that the unruly pundit must stand a contest of 
disputation with him or submit at once. Yamuna 
quieted his trembling teacher who was all for submis- 
sion to the cruel Court Pundit, and sent a spirited 
verse* in reply intimating that he was capable of 
holding his own and beating down the enemy in any 
shashtraic disputation. We are next told, that the 
king at the instigation of his sagacious confiort, who 
foresaw, not without some relish, trouble for the unpo- 
pular Alwan, sent the state palanquin and a bodyguard 
to escort the bold scholar who was to beard the lion in 
his den. 

Yamuna, now a hero to the village, came with a 
large group of friends, who proclaimed in the manner 
usual in Oriental Courts, the learning of Yamuna and 
his matchlessness in Mimamsa and Vedanta scholarship. 
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A romantic touch is given to the succeeding incidents 
by oar being told that the royal pair watched Yamuna 
entering the palace, and the queen, prepossessed by the 
young and, no doubt, attractive face of the Brahmin 
scholar, went so far as to claim a victory for him in the 
approaching contest. The king, piqued into support- 
ing his Pundit, staked half his kingdom, we are told, 
on the event. Yamuna was duly escorted to the royal 
presence and took the place assigned to him. A 
Vedantic disputation then commenced in which, we are 
told, Yamuna gained a complete victory and Akki 
Alwan had to accept the public defeat. 

The story of Yamuna’s victory will not be com- 
plete without our adding that Yamuna is said to have 
propounded three puzzles to Akki Alwan at his own 
request, and that Akki Alwan in dismay, was powerless 
to answer them. These puzzles were in the form of 
statements of which Akki Alwan undertook to esta- 
blish the negative by his arguments. They were : Our 
king is all supreme; the queen is chaste ; your mother 
has issue. It is easily seen that to admit the propo- 
sitions implied in the negatives of the first and second 
of the above, would have been highly ungrateful and 
imprudent in the Court Pundit, while the absurdity of 
the negative of the third is patent to all. We shall 
not waste our time in expounding Yamuna’s supposed 
answers in support of these rather silly statements. It 
is only proper to add that the incident of the puzzles 
is omitted in some accounts of Yamuna’s life and may 
be a later addition intended to give zest to the story of 
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the victory. It is more to the purpose to state that 
the gracious Chola queen in great pleasure hailed Ya- 
muna as ‘ Alavandar ’ in Tamil, meaning ‘ the victor/ 
a name by which Yamunacharya has been best known 
ever since, and that the king, true to his promise, 
granted him a portion of his territories to rule and 
enjoy. 

The remainder of Yamuna’s life is divisible into 
two portions, the respective durations of which we have 
no means of ascertaining. During the first portion, he 
was in enjoyment of the lands granted by the king and 
lived a life of pleasure and luxury. He had married 
and had four sons. He lived in a palace and had a 
large retinue. He forgot the higher life lived by his 
^randsire Nathamuni, and the latter’s poor followers 
^and pupils could not gain access to the presence of the 
lordly Alavandar. At last, the awakening came. Rama- 
misra, the pupil of Pundarikaksha, succeeded^ aft^ 
'gV^eit efforts, in gaining aiT interview with Yamuna, 
and intimated that he was in charge of a valuable trea- 
sure of Nathamuni, in trust for Yamuna. Yamuna 
agreeing to receive it, the two went together to the 
shrine of Srirangam, where Yamuna was led to the 
presence of the Deity by Ramamisra and made to accept 
Him as the treasure that Nathamuni had left for his 
grandson. Yamuna, whose eyes were now fully opened 
to the evils of the unprofitable life that he had hitherto 
led, accepted the duty of Jove to God in all humility, 
and, throwing up his life of a householder, assumed the 
garb of a Sanyasin, pledged to a wholly spiritual life. 
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He took up his residence at Srirangam and led a 
life of absolute renunciation, composing philosophical 
works and expounding the doctrines of the Visistad- 
\aitic school, Srirangam became a stronghold of 
Vaishnavaism. Worship at the temple and participa- 
tion in the regular services both in and out of the 
temple precincts furnished occupation for a large 
number of the ardent devotees, while the lectures of 
Alavandar and the frequent discussions held in his 
presence gave great impetus to Sanskrit study in gene- 
ral and that of the Upanishads and the Sutras in'^ 
particular. The Upanishads, the Gita, and the Vedan- 
ta Sutras, had long before this established their claim 
to pre-eminence in Hindu philosophy and had been 
styled ‘ the three Frastharias ’ or primary works on 
philosophy. Every offshodt of Hinduism from the 
time of Sankara downwards based its main doctrines on 
its own interpretations of these three important works ; 
and the pioneers of Visistadvaitism naturally turned 
their energies towards the task of textual interpretation 
of the same three works. In Yamuna’s time, the work 
of oral interpretation was proceeded with, while the for- 
mal composition of text- books on the subject was re-^-v, 
served for the next generation under the guidance of ' 
Sri Kamanuja. 

It is well to bear in mind in this connection that 
the Visistadvaita school claims a venerable ancestry 
for its origin, commencing almost from the times of ^ 
the author of the Sutras, Vyasa or Badarayana. A sage 
Bodbayana composed a Vritti or extensive commentary 
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on the Sutras. The doctrines of the Vritti are under- 
stood to be refuted in many places in the existing com- 
mentary of Sankaracharya, although, following a well- 
understood literary etiquette, the actual author Bodha- 
yana is not quoted by name. A gloss on the Vritti is 
known to have been composed by Acharya Tanka who 

Z Uoted frequently in the works of Ramanuja under 
style of Val^'yakara or glossator. Dramidaclj^rya, 
a scholar of the Tamil land as his name implies, then 
wrote a fuller exposition of the Sutras and this came to 
be called the Bhashya. The referen(?es to the Bhashya 
in Ramanuja's works are to this commentary. One 
Srivatsanka is also mentioned as the author of a com- 
menfary'mi theDramida Bhashya. He seems to have 
been also a very ancient writer as he is styled ‘Bhaga- 
van,’ a term of great reverence. Another writer Guba- 
^ dey a by name, also wrote a work on the VisistaS^vaita 
philosophy. But all that we possess of these works from 
that of Bodhayana to that of Guhadeva are the names 
of the authors and a few short extracts from the 
Vritti and the Bhashya in Ramanuja’s works. How- 
ever, there is no doubt that in Yamuna’s time 
there was an extensive literature of the Visistad- 
vaitic school continuing the traditional inter- 
pretation of Bodhayana and diverging in import- 
ant points from that of the Sankara school. Yamanu- 
charya himself refers, in his Sidhi Traya to be pre- 
sently mentioned, to a series of authors of both the 
schools who preceded him and composed works expla- 
^Ipflttory of the Sutras. They are the Bhashyakrit (ap- 
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parently Dramidacharya) Srivatsankamisra, Tanka, 
Bhartriprapancha Bbartrimitra, Bhartrihari, Brahma- 
datta, Sankara, and Bhaskara. The first three naraes 
belong to the Yisistadvaitic, and the rest apparently to 
the Sankara or allied schools. The Dramidabhashya- 
kara, whose name is otherwise unknown, preceded 
Sankara and wrote a rather concise commentary on the 
Sutras. He seems also to have commented on tha. 


Upanishads, and this commentary seems to have been 
an extensive work, so says Anandagiri, the well-known* 
commentator of Sankara’s works, in the opening lines of 
his gloss to Sankara’s Chandogya Commentary. 

We may mention also that the Ved aT^ka ^g ii grchrL. 

Ramanuja helps us somewhat to supplement 
the i^rmation on ancient writers given by Yamuna- 
charya. Ramanuja mentions a list of over seven^ 
authors, namely, Bodhayana, Tanka, Dramida, Guha- 
deva, Kapardi, Bharuchi, etc., and the commentator 
Sudarsana Bhatta explains that Tanka was also known 
as Brahmanandin, a fact vouchsafed for by Vedanta- 
desika also in his commentary Tahvatika on the Sri 
Bhashya. There is no doubt that Tanka is the Vakya- 
kara referred to in later works, and that he preceded 
Dramida in the exposition of the Sutras. The fact 
that Dramidacharya wrote an extensive bhashya on the 
Upanishads from the standpoint of Visistadvaita also 
shows that Sankara was not the pioneer in this kind of 
work, a fact admitted by Sankara himself, and also 
explains why Ramanuja and others of his school before 
him did not set about a regular: commentary of the 
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Upanishftds. Dramida’s work has, however, been entire- 
ly lost and the only convenient and full comnaentary 
on the Upanishads possessed by the Visistadvaitic 
scl^ool is that of the learned Rangaramanuja Muni, a 
;i^iter of comparatively recent date, not to be confound- 
ed with the ^eat Raman ujacharya. 

The Siclia Traya, of which mention has been 
made alrea^^, is the first and most important of 
the works of Yamunacharya. It contains 3 sections 
called the Atma-Sidhiy the Isivara-Sidhi, and the 
Samvid-Sidhi and is intended to establish the real 
existence of the individual and supreme souls and 
refute the doctrine of Avidya. It is written in a stiff 
prose style mixed with terse anushtahh Karikas in the 
manner of early philosophical works of which the 
Tantra Vartika of Kumarila Bhatta furnishes a good 
example. The last section is entirely in is 

somewhat incomplete. As in the SLoka VuHika, (as 
the first part of Kumarila’s work is called) the language 
is spirited and frequently graceful. In one place our 
author says, in declining to accept a mere assertion of 
the opponent, ‘‘ All this dogmatism may carry weight 
with (blind) believers ; we are non-believers (in your 
doctrines) and require logic to convince us.”* A most 
rational position this, which every school of Hindu 
thought, not excluding the author’s will do well always 

* i 

88 Sidh) Tra^* Benares "IM . 
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to bear in mind. In refuting the absolute-indentity 
doctrine derived by Sankara from the Upanishad text 
‘ Ekamevadvitiyam^^ our author makes a statement of 
some historic interest. He says, “ To say that the 
Chola king now reigning in this country, is all supreme 
and without a second, can only exclude the existence 
of another monarch equal (in power) to him ; it cannot 
imply the denial of the existence of a wife, sons or 
servants of such a monarch.”* Though the king is 
not mentioned by name, we may probably identify him 
with the Chola King Rajaraja the Great A.D. 985 — 
1012), the undoubted Lord Paramount of India at the 
time, who fully deserved the epithet ^ Samrat ’ or 
^ Emperor ’ here bestowed on him, as he conquered 
the Vengi kingdom, Orissa, and Ceylon, defeated the 
Rashtrakutas, and was the most powerful of the whole 
of the Chola dynasty. It is interesting to observe 
from the list of commentators given above that the 
great Bhaskara, mentioned after Sankara and kno\^ 
as the founder of the Bhedabheda Vada, preceded ourii^ 
author. A reference to ^Souresam Vachas ’ in the Atm'a- 
§idyt 4 ^.^ 1 so shows that our author was welLacquainted 
with the able commentary on the Sankara Bhashya by 
Sureswaracharya, the pupil of Sankara. We have been 
able to trace no explicit reference either to Goudapada, 
the predecessor of Sankara, or even to the Nyayatatwa of 
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Nathamuni, which latter work, of course, our author 
must have known well. We shall in this connection 
content ourselves with giving one specimen of the 
subject-matter of Sidhitraya, which will at the same 
time furnish a sample of the style of the author in 
philosophy metrically treated. Says Yamunacharya* ; 
‘‘ The ‘ Individual Soul ’ is a jgeparate entity in each 
body, which is by nature, etern al, subtle, ana blissful. 
It is distinct from the bodyl^'the sefi^esTtl^ 
vital air, and the in tellect , an d is self-conta i ned,* ’ The 
Sidhitraya is quoted frequently by Ramanuja and no 
doubt was largely the basis of his able refutations of 
Sankara’s views in the Sri Bhashya. 

The next work of Yamunacharya that we shall 
notice is the A ga ma praman ya, a work the object of 
'■which is to establish the 6rtTi6a^y of the Bhagavata or 
Pancharatra school. Mention is made of a Kashmira- 
Agmapj'ainanya of the same author at the end of the 
former work ; but the work is lost now and nothing is 
known about it except that it sought to establish the 
genuineness of the Ekayana Salcfia^ the fundamental 
text of the Bhagavata school, as a branch of the Veda, 
The Agamapramanya, is, like the Sidhitraya, in prose 
and verse, the verse being generally in Anushtubh 
metre and used only when a sententious resume or 
pointed exposition is deemed necessary. We had occa- 
sion to refer to the Pancharatra school more than once 
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before, and we shall use the present context to make 
some observations in detail about that school. It is 
well-known that the various Vedas were studied in 


different Sakhas or recensions. these was the 

of the White^^Y^trr’VeSaT^ 
The various Sakhas had diffSent rituaTbooks^ dealing^ 
with thl domestic rites of his followers; the Apastbamba 
of the Black Yajur Veda may be mentioned as an 
illustration. It is an article of absolute faith among 
the twice-born of India that every person should stick 
to bis Sakha and perform only the ceremonials pres- 
cribed in it. T heEhayanins bad several suc h special 
rites. One pec mm?^^n"IKeiT “daily life may be men- 
tionedT* The Ekayanin, who, in austerity of life, was al- 
most a monk, but without the restriction of celibacy divid- 
ed the day into five periods. First came the period of 
Ahhigamana or approacjii ng Go d, which the Ekayanin 
dioas sodn*'arTiTs^aily ablutions and Japas were over. 
The ne5t period, from about half- past eight to midday, 
was allowed to be devoted to wordly life, the earning 
of one’s livelihood by irreproachable means, etc. This 
was called the JJ padaiia period . The next period was 
styled Ijya, lit^ally. s^rifi ce. The Ekayanin cared 
not for "tte Vedic sacrifices. Hjs sac rifice was t he 
Panchg-yagna ending with the midday prayer toTxocl, 
tSe^iScing l^efore "Him of all that he had prepared of 
food et?, and included jhis meal-taking, which was 


considered an act of religious nature. The next period 
was that of ^uadhycf^ ^ or study , which each house- 
holder regulated as suited his taste or capacity. The 
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last period of the day of 24 hours thus divided was 
called Yoga or quiet contemplation, when thoughts of 
the Almighty engaged the devotee before he went to 
bed. This simple-living Ekayana sect of almost pre- 
historic times seems to have grown into the Bhagavata 
sect even before the period of the Mahabharata and to 
have developed for itself a large sectarian literature 
which came to be known as the Pancharatra Tantra.. 
T he Tantra literature of Tn^ia. witt| ^^yisiOm L^nf^e 
Pancbaratr^ theJBoudba^^^e Saiva or the Pasuyata,^ 
And th~e Sakta branches, is so very extensive that it 
would fill a library by itself. It is not proposed to 
describe this, even if it were possible to do so. It is 
enough to say that the Pancharatra appears to have 
been one of the earliest of these and was so called be- 
cause it was supposed to have been promulgated during 
five nights by God Narayana himself. It is now only 
partially extant and a small portion only again is avail- 
able in print in Telugu character. The Tantra is 
divided into various Samhitas which bear the names of 
various sages or ancient writers. The most important 
••Hihem are the Saiwata, the Pous/ifcara and the Jaya- 
khya samhitas. These are described as DivycL or utter- 
ed and promulgated by God Narayana directly. The 
others were promulgated through various sages, whose 
names, as in the case of Smriti writers, is legion. In 
one work alone, the jPancharatraraksh a of Vedanta 
Desika, as many as thirty of these are named ; and 
many of them must have been long, judging from the 
A ambers of the chapters quoted. The chief topics dis- 
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cussed are the modes of service in temples, the details 
of a Srivaishnava’s or Bhagavata’s life, and the most 
suitable general method of salvation, namelY^pTapattiS 
mentioned already in these pages. It speSEs 
both for the antiquity of the sect and its literary acti- 
vity that the works are collectively mentioned in the 
Mahabharata and some of the ancient puranas, with 
approval and not in condemnation. The large number 
of non-Brahmin conversions made by the followers of 
this sect later on must have reacted on the Brahmin 
portion of it, and practices unusual among the Brah- 
mins of the day must have crept in, which brought 
some disrepute on the sect as a whole. explains 

why CQ pimentary on the four 

Suti^T IT*°y" ^f2^ 45 treats th em as intendecTTo refute^ 
the ortLodoxy of the sect in matters wherein it differs 
from the rest of the Brahmin class. The Bhagavata, 
unlike the various heretical philosophers whose views 
are already criticised in the second pada, admittedly 
upholds Brahman or Vasudeva as alike the material 
and the instrumental cause, like the Vedantin. Why 
then is he being refuted ? Sankara explains, ‘‘ On this 
point he is all right, but there are some tenets of his 
which are unvedic and so Badarayana refutes him.” 
What Badarayana exactly meant to state in the four 
Sutras referred to is not clear. According to Sankara 
they mean : ‘‘ the Pancharatra is unacceptable (1) 
because it speaks of the creation of the soul as Sankar- 
shana from Vasudeva, while the soul in the Vedanta is 
eternal ; (2) because it inculcates the production of 
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the mind from the Jiva^ a thing equally unvedantic ; 
(3) to suppose that the forms Sankarshana and the rest 
are identical with Vasudeva, would not mend matters, 
as the four-fold division would still be purposeless ; 
and (4) lastly, the Tantra shows mutual contradictions 
in itself.” This interpretation of the Sutras as the 
statement of four adverse arguments against the ortho- 
doxy of the Pancharatra is elaborately opposed by 
Yamunacharya in the Agamaprarqanya, and the Visis- 
tadvaitic view is further set forth in the Sri Bashya. 
From these we gather that the four Sutras in the^view 
of this school are not all adverse, but that the first two 
of them contain prima facie adverse arguments, while 
last two refuse those arguments and maintain 
the orthodoxy of the Tantra. The last two Sutras 
would then stand thus : — (3) But by taking 

the four forms, Vasudeva and the rest, as identical 
with Brahman, the objection, as to the soul’s being 
born, is removed, (the purpose of the manifestations, 
like that of Avatars generally, being explainable always) 
and (4) the Tantra explicitly denies the fact of the 
Bouls having an origin,” In other words it is said that 
the Pancharatra could hardly be discredited as contain- 
ing points of erroneous philosophy M ^ich it has not, as 
'actically admitted in the 3rd fff tihf^ 
mmself. To UUlJllliy^urself to the question of inter- 
pretation of the Sutras and not to dwell long on a 
subject which could hardly interest the general reader, 
one fact may be mentioned which goes far to show that 
the Visistadvaitic interpretation may in this, as in 
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other cases, as pointed out by Dr. Thibaat, represent 
an earlier tradition which Sankara or his predecessors 
ignored. is, the use of the particle ^ in the 

middle of the Sutra 3 of the set is most usually indica- 
t ^ of a change of sid e in the argu ment, both i n the 
PM:2lc(,7nima msa an d in the Veda nta. can point 

ont at ) e g g t“ 5 .^ other place8 ^in~The Vedanta Sutras^ 
especidly in pada Sof^AShyaya I II, as^ in stances of 
this useoTtTiT'parti^T'anH''^ of this use 

of me particle ; and such instances are also so numerous 
in the Jaimini Sutras that the argument appears very 
convincing indeed. On the other hand, it has to be said 
in favour of the Sankara view that the Tantra must 
partake of the heretical nature of the other philo- 
sophies in whose company this is also found discussed. 
Against this, again, may be set Dr. Thibaut’s opinion 
that ^ it would not be unnatural to close the polemical 
pada with a defence of that doctrine which— in spite 
of objections — has to be viewed as the true one. 

The next work of Yamuoacharya deserving men- 
tion is the ^ummary oF the Gita-teacKings styled 
( Martha Sa^tgraJcd:- TO’TOrToTTafflun^^ 
s'^Jjfeir'MTEis does, how far Ramanuja was indebted 
to his predecessors in the elaboration of the Visistad- 
vaitic system which he so completely carried out. In 
the Sangraha, Yamunacharya, in the course of about 
30 verses in anushHbh metre, analyses fully the argu- 
ment in the Bhagavadgita, as understood by the school 
represented by him. The Bhagavadgita is a work 
whfch, in spite of its great antiquity and sanctity, and 
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apparent simplicity, has baffled many commentators 
and critics. To some, it appears full of contraditions 
to others, it is a patchwork of three or four layers set 
one over another. To others again, the central theme 
is clear, while the work is full of digressions and 
repetitions. In this state of things it cannot but 
be important to know that as early as the 1 0th 
ce^atury, Yamuna, following antecedent oral teach- 
^g, analysed the work as a consistent exposition 
^f the doctrine of Bhakti supplemented by a des- 
TOption of the Karma and Gnana Yogas as subordi- 
nate to the main doctrine. Unlike the case of the 
Vedanta Sutras, there is no internal indication here of 
the existence of any specific commentaries of the text, 
at the time of Yamuna’s writing ; but the probabilities 
are that Yamuna summarised the teachings handed 
down to him orally, rather than invented his system of 
interpretation. We have ample internal evidence in 
the Gita Bhashya of Ramanuja that he strictly con- 
formed in his interpretations to the outline depicted in 
Y'amuna’s epitome. The general scheme of the Gita 
according to Yarnanacharya my he described in a few 
words. We are told that the first six chapters of the 
into which that work is divided, treat of KarniBL 
\ and G^ana Yogas, and close with a description of the 
Yoga state ; the second batch of six chapters treat of 
' Bhakti Yoga, while the last six deal with subsidiary 
topics which help towards the understanding of the 
rest, and conclude in verses 65 and 66 of Chapter XVIII 
\with the enunciation of what is held to be the essence 
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of all the secret teachings that have gone before. 
Yamuna, and following him, Ramanuja, work out the 
continuity of the thought in the whole work in a much 
more natural manner than is possible to infer from 
Sankara’s explanations of the same poem. We cannot 
of course affirm that there are no forced constructions 
in Ramanuja’s commentary; but we have found in 
many places where a different interpretation would 
suggest itself to us that Ramanuja adopted his construc- 
tion specially to suit himself to the plan chalked out 
by Yamuna. We have in mind especially Chapters 
VITI and XIT of the G ita^ two short but extremely^ 
{Jrfficult chapters, where Yamuna’s scheme of interpre-*^ 
tation is closely adhered to, with a result that can 
hardly be called satisfactory from the point of view of 
the critical reader. 

There is mention made of a work ‘ Mahapurusha 
Nirnaya ’ by Yamunacharya which is now lost to us ; ; 
but of one other existing work we wish to make men- 
tion, on account of its high literary merit and the great 
hold it has on the mind of the religious Vaishnavaite. 
We refer to ^evotional song or Stotra a.-^ Jt is ca lled ^ 
of about 75 stanzas, somewhat like the Soitndar- 
of^Sankaxachaiya, but dedicated, as may be 
expected, to God Vishnu. The language is simple and 
chaste, the imagery is natural, and the sentiments are 
those of an earnest devotee who pours out his heart in 
the most direct language he can command. The work 
has been styled a ‘ ^toira-ratn a^ a gem of its class, ^ 
and is explained bjf^ ampre' commentary from the*^ 
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erudite scholar and philosopher, Yedariya JJesika.^ 
Having regard to this work of Yanouna, we say of 
him that he combined in himself the characteristics of 
a poet and a philosopher, in a more real sense than we 
can do so of any other Sanskrit writer who claims 
such a distinction. 

The personal life of Yamunacharya at Srirangam, 
where he mostly stayed after his spiritual conversion, 
was sim]jle and without any stirring incidents. Religi- 
ous persecution was never serious in India, and in the 
south, the Cholas, the chief reigning dynasty, were, at 
'least at this time tolerant to the new faith, though they 
were of the Saivite persuasion. Yamuna waspeacefully 
devoting himself to religious teaching and meditation. 
He once travelled as far as Trevandrum on the western 
coast to visit there the shrine of Sri Pad^nanabha, and 
returned home after the usual tour round the numerous 
Yishnu shrines in Travancore, Tinnevell}^ and Madura. 
It was by reason of this trip that Yamunacharya missed 
an engagement with one Kurukaikkavalappan, a pupil 
of the great N^hamuni, t^ whornTT^h^Hl^tter^ en- 

tni^ed the~ secret ofToga or quick realisation of the 
^^^wgfoh of God. "Trhis TibTy man, requested by Y^amuna 
to impart the great secret to himself, had fixed a par- 
ticular date as that on which he would do so, that being 
also the time which the Y ogi had, by his powers, ascer- 
tained to be the date of his death. Yamuna discovered 
when too late that he had missed the day assigned, and 

* The text and commentary have been recently published a| 
the Ananda Press, Madras, in Nagari characters. 
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thereby helped unconsciously, it is said, to make the 
secret of Yoga perish for ever with the said pupil of 
Nathamuni. 

Another trip which Yamuna undertook, late in 
his life, was to Conjee veram, whither he went, it is said 
to cast a look on the rising scholar Ramanuja, who, as 
yet a student, was early distinguishing himself and 
attracting the attention of all. Yamniia with the help 
of Kanchipurna, a Su dra p upil of his at Conjeeveram, 
who has since become canonised and has at present a 
special idol and shrine erected in his honour in the 
modern town of Small Conjeevaram, obtained a view of 
Ramanuja, but as the latter was in the company of his 
master Yadavaprakasa, an adwaitic teacher, he did not 
care to send for him or converse with him. After visit- 
ing the shrines at Kanchi and spending some time 
there, Yamuna duly returned to Srirangam. Yamuna- 
charya lived to a good old age and died, it is said, at 
about 1040 A.D., having expressed with his last breath.^ 
an earnest wish to see Ramanuja established at Sri- 
rangam as a staunch supporter and defender of the 
Vaishnavaite faith, a wish which Ramanuja was duly 
to fulfil in a most thorough manner. Yamunacharya 
left many* pupils behind him, some of whom had the 
privilege of instructing Ramanuja himself in various 
branches of study. The most important of such pupils 
were Mahapurana, Goshtipurna^ Sri Sailapurna and\ 

^ As many as twenty are mentioned. See Mr. A. Govinda-"^ 
oharya’s Life of Ramanuja, p. 23. Sri Vedanta Desika gives a list 
of 15 in his Baliaayatraydsara. 
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Maladham. Chotta Nambi and Pillai Arasu Nambi 
are named among his sons, but they are of no import- 
ance to the student of Vaishnavaism. We shall, there- 
fore, address ourselves to the life and teachings of 
Ramanuja in the next article* 
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f E shall in this article describe briefly the chie 
events in the life of the great Raman ujacharyaj 
the practical founder of the Visishtadwaita sys- 
tem, referring to the names and characteristics of the 
most important of his immediate followers, and shall 
conclude with a short summary of his philosophy as 
disclosed in bis works. 


We have seen that by the end of the tenth cen- 
tury A.D., Visishtadwaitism had greatly developed 
under Yamunacharya and had obtained a strong foot- 
hold in Srirangam with Conjeevargim, Tirupati, and a 
few other places, as rallying centres for the followers of 
this creed. Yamuna felt that among his immediate 
followers, there was no one who could exactly fill his 
place as the head of the New Dispensation. He, there- 
fore, cast his longing eyes around among the younger 
men and surmised from personal observation and general 
report that the young Ramanuja, then a pupil under 
Yadavaprakasa, was, by intellect and character, the 
fittest person that could succeed him. He did not, 
however, wish to precipitate matters, but allowed 
them to take their own course, trusting that, under 
the guidance of Providence, all would end well. 

Sri Sailapurna, already mentioned as a disciple of 
Yamunaclia^a, was established at Tirupati Hills, in 
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service at the Temple of that place. He had two 
sisters, one of whom, Kantimati was married to one 
Kesava Somayaji of Sri Perumbudur about 10 miles 
from the Trivellore Kail way Station, near Madras. This 
lady gave birth to Ramanuja, about the year 1017 
and the uncle, Sir_ Sailapurna came down from 
the hills and was pleased at the benign and intelligent 
face of the child. He looked after the boy carefully 
and duly got him invested with the sacred thread at 
the proper age. After the usual preliminary studies in 
which Ramanuja, as may be expected, showed great 
capacity, a teacher, Yadavaprakasa by name, was 
selected for the higher course, and Ramanuja duly 
went to study with him. Here he was joined by a 
cousin of his, another nephew of Sri Saila, and the 
two, in the usual fashion of the day, boarded with 
the teacher and acquired proficiency in the secular 
sastras. When it came to the study of philosophy or 
the Upanishads, Ramauja found his master’s explana- 
tions unsuited to his taste. He took objection to the 
interpretation of more than one passage, and suggested 
his own meanings, which hardly pleased the teacher. 
“TTcoolness arose in consequence between master and 
pupil ; we are told that the former, in combination 
^ with the other pupils, formed an unholy conspiracy to 
take Ramanuja on a long journey to Benares and get 
rid of him there. The unsuspecting Ramanuja accom- 
panied the party ; but while travelling in the jungles 
of the Vindhyan outskirts, his cousin Govinda Bhatta, 
into whose ears the news of the nefarious intention 
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towards Ramanuja had oozed, appraised him of the 
impending danger and bade him escape somehow. 
Ramanuja, in sore straits, struck into a by-path and 
lost his way. The party proceeded without him and 
discovered, when too late, that he had slipped away. 
In great distress and much fatigued, Ramanuja 
wandered over the thickets, for a long time, unable to 
decide upon his course. He then met, as if by chance 
an old hunter and his wife, and of them he inquired 
the way. They said that they were going to the 
Satyavrata Kshetra, i.e. Conjeevaram, and bade him 
follow. The three travelled all the night. To-^ 
wards dawn, the old man a^sked Ramanuja t6^ 
fetch some water from a neighbouring well. When 
Ramanuja came back with the drink, the pair 
had mysteriously disappeared, and Ramanuja found to 
his wonder and delight that he had miraculously reach- 
ed Kanchi itself, the tower of whose temple was visible 
to his eyes. He sped home, feeling sure that God in 
his mercy had come to his help. In due course the 
party of Yadava reached Conjeevaram after their tra- 
vels and surprised to find Ramanuja, made up to him, 
as if nothing had happened. Ramanuja resumed his 
studies with Yadava, as before, but with some hesita- 
tion. The Adwaita interpretations displeased him more 
and more. It also happened that Yadava, called to 
exorcise an evil spirit that possessed the daughter of 
the King of the place, failed to quell it. The spirit, 
however, bowed to Ramanuja who accompanied Yadava, 
expressed its opinion of his greatness and departed in 
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Jeference to his wishes. This incident embittered 
Tadava towards Ramanuja who had finally to give up his 
studies under such an uncongenial master. Ramanuja 
then attached himself to the service of the Devaraja 
Perumal at Kanehi where Kanchipuina, a non-Brahman 
Jispiple of Yamunacharya, was in daily attendance on 
le God. This devotee had the reputation of being in 
close touch with the God of his worship, who, it is said, 
assumed the ways of men towards the favourite and 
held discourse with him in human language. 

Meanwhile Mahapurna, a disciple of Yamuna, who 
had been despatched by the Acharya and his followers 
to persuade Ramanuja to go to Srirangam and formally 
^ccept the new faith, reached Conjeevaram for the pur- 
pose, and with the help of Kanchipurna succeeded in 
his object. Ramanuja gladly agreed to pay his respects 
to the far-famed Yamuna and the two started towards 
Srirangam. They duly reached the northern bank of 
the Kaveri, when lo ! a great concourse of Vaishnavas 
made their appearance in mourning procession, and 
Ramanuja ascertained, to his irreparable sorrow, that 
the great Yamuna had breathed his last and was being 
buried with holy honours on the banks of the Kaveri. 
Ramanuja hastened to have a last look at the body of 
the great guru and was surprised to see that three of 
the fingers of his right hand were closed in a deadly 
grip. He asked the bystanders if they were usually so. 
They replied that shortly before death, the veteran 
teacher had expressed three wishes and had closed his 
fingers in the act of counting them. The wishes were 
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that a Visistadwaita bhashya should be composed on the 
Sutras of Vyasa, and that the names of Parasara, the 
author of the Vishnu Purana, and of St. Sadagopa 
should be perpetuated as a mark of gratitude to the 
two great men named. Deeply affected, Eamanuja 
proclaimed that, God willing, he would undertake the 
duties named and accomplish them speedily. No 
sooner was this statement made than the fingers opened 
out, we are told, of their own accord, and the assembled 
Vaishnavas herein read a sure sign of the coming 
greatness of the young man who stood before them. 
Eamanuja duly attended the obsequies of Yamuna- 
charya but left Srirangam immediately after, and i 
reaching Kanchi, resumed his duties there, in the ' 
company of the pious Kagc hipurn a. 

Eamanuja was deeply impressed with the saintly 
character of this man and felt drawn towards him 
Not caring for his inferior social status, he invited him 
for meals in his house and instructed his wife (for he 
had now married and had set up house-keeping for 
himself) to prepare food for him. The puma, after his 
temple services, went up to Eamanuja’s house and being 
pressed for time, took his meals at once and departed, 
leaving word for Eamanuja who was away, that business 
called him back so suddenly. Eamanuja returned and 
saw his wife clearing the leaves on which the puma 
had taken his food, and washing generally the place 
and bathing herself to get rid of the impurity of the 
Sudra’s contact. Eamanuja, who had, out of piety.Bnd 
respect, intended^o waE up^ Kanchipurna and eat 
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after he had dined, (a thing unusual for a Brahman) 
felt greatly disappointed. He gently rebuked her for 
her illiberal spirit and fell that he^ was ill-matched 
in her. 

Yamuna’s death at Srirangam had left a void 
which his disciples were anxious to fill up; and old 
Mahapurna was again despatched to bring Eamanuja. 
As chance would have it, Eamanuja also thought of 
going up to Mahapurna for spiritual instruction, now 
that Yamuna was dead, and actually commenced his 
journey south. The two met at Madurantakam, and 
the impatient Eamanuja requested Mahapurna to in- 
struct him in the mantra of the Vaishnavites immedi- 
ately. Mahapurna complied, and the two proceeded 
to Kanchi, where Mahapurna (and his wife who 
had accompanied him) lodged in Eamanuja’s resi- 
dence. Eamanuja pursued his religious studies under 
the new guru and had a happy time of it. This was, 
however, marred by a petty quarrel which arose between 
the ladies, and Mahapurana, afraid that Eamanuja will 
take it too much to heart, if further ill-feelings arose, 
suddenly left Kanchi with bis wife and proceeded to 
Srirangam, Eamanuja, who was away at the time of the 
incident, returned and finding from enquiry that his 
wi^ pettiness was mostly to blame for the quarrel, 
pAi sorely the aflfront to his master and feeling dis- 
pleased with her altogether, sent her to her father’s 
home finally, resolving to abandon the house-holder’s 
life. He went to the presence of the God of Kanchi 
and there, with due ceremonies, donned the red 
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robes of the Hindu Sanyasin, and thus broke all his 
family ties. 

From the temple precincts of Kauchi, Kamanuja 
practised his austere Sanyasin’s life and soon attracted^ 
followers. A native of Kuram, a neighbouring village 
was the first to be drawn to him. Kuresa, as he was 
called, was a wealthy and learned Brahman and became 
a life-long friend and follower of Ramanuja. Dasarathi, 
the sister’s son of Ramanuja, was another wh^ame to 
him and was one of his most beloved pupils ever after. 
Other persons sought him out, became his pupils and 
accepted his teachings. Yadavaprakasa, his old teacher, 
was, we are told, persuaded of the error of his views, 
and abandoning his tenets and position as an adwaitic^ 
Sanyasin, voluntarily chose to be converted under 1 ^ 

name of Govinda Yati and counted himself among his 
supporters. He composed a work on the duties of 
Sanyasins {Yatidharma Samuchchaya) which exists 
to this day. We have no means of ascertaining whether 
this Yadavaprakasa is identical with the one mentioned 
in the Bhashya and later works, as the author of the 
Bheda-abheda doctrine allied to the Bhaskara school ; 
but tradition asserts that the two are identical. There 
is no allusion in any of the existing lives of Ramanuja 
that the Yadavaprakasa under whom he studied and 
whom* he later on converted was anything put a pure 
adwaitin of the Sankara School. If this Yadava had 


developed a new philosophy materially differing from 
Sankara’s, it is strange that no allusion is made to that 
fact in the existing lives. It is, however, certain that 
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Ramanuja did controvert and defeat a Yadavaprakasa 
in his life-time, for both Anthrapurna, contemporary and 
disciple of Ramanuja, and Vedanta Desika, a follower of 
Ramanuja, who lived in the 14th century, testify to the 
truth of this fact in their respective works, laudatory of 
Ramanuja. 

To proceed. At this juncture Ramanuja ^d 
am)ther call from Srirangam which he, willing to take 
4is place as the leader of the community, gladly accept- 
ed, and started south. He took Dasarathi with him 
and reaching the outskirts of Srirangam was met in 
advance by an eager concourse of devotees who took 
him in procession to the quarters intended for him and 
installed him formally as their spiritual superior in the 
seat of Yamunacharya, Meanwhile an incident hap- 
pened to K u r esa wh ich led him to abandon his riches 
and migrate to Srirangam followed by his wife. This 
was nothing less than a report at Conjeevaram that the 
rumbling noise of his huge palatial gates closing at 
nights disturbed the Grod at Kanchi. Kuresa was 
ashamed of the vanity which the rumour implied aud 
abandoning all his wealth to the poor, went with noth- 
ing but the clothes he wore and his wife similarly clad, 
to join Sri Ramanuja at Srirangam. There he adopted 
the life of a mendicant and lived on the alms which he 
begged from day to day. It was also now that Rama- 
nuja was gladdened by the news of the conversion of 
cousin and fellow pupil, who had 
a staunch Saivite, doing service in 
the Kalahasti temple. His uncle Sri Saila, at Rama- 


Govinda B hatta, his 
all this time been 
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uuja’s request, converted him after some trouble and 
brought him over to Tirupati. Later, he joined Eamac 
nuja, assumed the^arb of a Sanyasin and became an\ 
important disciple under the name of Embar. ^'****^ 

About this time Kamanuja defeated in controversy 
and also converted an adwaitic scholar, Yagnamurti by 
name, who became a Sanyasin on his defeSFlSnS'^anTa^ 
n^^^^^isciple under the style of Deva raja Muni. 

Even before the date of some oflTSese'^conVersions, 
Ramanuja bad himself to study patiently, after joining 
the Srirangam Mutt, under various teachers, who were 
the pupils of Yamunacharya, and specially held in re- 
serve, as it were, instructions intended for Ramanuja. 
One of them was Gosht ipMn a^ who, after trying 
Ramanuja eighteen times by compelling him to 
travel all the way from Srirangam to the Madura 
District, where his place was, at la»st deigned, after 
exacting promises of secrecy, t o i mpart to him 
cerjtain impo rtant ^^achings. Ramanuja once in' 
possession of them, straightway called together a 
group of men and proclaimed loudly the truths he 
learned with so much difficulty. The furious guru 
asked him to explain his conduct, and Ramanuja said 
that he did not care if perdition was his fate for the 
transgression, but that he valued more the saving^^ 
men’s souls. Thus did Ramanuja open out the hearts" 
of even his conservative teachers and prepare the wa/ 
for the breakdown of narrow prejudices. The other 
teachers of Ramanuja also found that he had more to 
teach them than they had to impart. Such were Mala- 
4 
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dhara and his uncle Sri Sailapurna. The latter in* 
fltructed him in the truths of the Kamayana in the 
course of an extended visit of nearly a year which 
Ramanuja spent at Tirupati for the purpose. 

Ramanuja now thouejht of composing philosophi- 
cal works and committing to writing the special views 
which he was developing orally. One of the first 
works^at be composed was the Vedartha Sangraha 
wb^in he tackled the principal Upanishads that lent 
themselves to adwaitic interpretation, established the 
unsoundness of such interpretation,' and expounded his 
own views. The very first of such passages is the 
famous one of the Chandogya Upanishad wherein 
occurs the enigmatic sentence, ‘ Tat twam aai^ ‘ that 
thou art’ which is the corner-stone of all adwaitic 
expositions. He also attacks in this work the doctrine 
of Maya of Sankara, and the Bheda-abheda doctrines 
ef-the Bhaskara and Yadava schools. Then he sets 
out his view of the ultimate truths and gives his 
method of reconciling Vedic passages. He then takes 
up the question, of great religious importance to Hindus, 
ibid a matter of severe contention in disputations, 
^whether the Supreme Deity is to be styled Narayana 
or is to be identified with Siva or some of the other 
Gods known to the Upanishads, and concludes by 
establishing that the former alone is explicitly named 

( as the Deity in both his personal and impersonal forma. 
This controversy of names, it will be seen, is indepen- 
dent of the dispute between Adwaitism and Visishtad- 
waitism and there are plenty of confirmed adwaitins 
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to whom God as Vishnu or Narayana is the object of 
worship. 

Ramanuja now addressed himself to his may 
num opu8j the Bhashya on thej^edar^^ Sutrfl° We 
have explained ol^S*“^previo^ occasion that Rama^ 
nuia’s interpretation followed the Bodhava/jm VrittL 
a very early gloss on the Sutras composed long 
before Sankara’s time and essentially representa- 
tive of the very views which Ramanuja expounded. 
To get at the manuscript of the Vritti, which was 
unavailable in Southern India, Ramanuja, it is said* 
had to travel to Kashmir with Kuresa and other pupils!i 
With considerable difficulty, he obtained permission to 
read the manuscript but not to take any copy of the 
same. Kuresa of wonderful memory committed to^ 
heart important passages in the simple act of reading 
them once and relieved Ramanuja of aH anxiety as to 
his being unable to make a copy of the work and take 
it with him. The party then returned to Srirangam 
and Ramanuja composed the Bhashya, Kuresa being 
the amanuensis. It seems that Kuresa, who remem- 
bered the Vritti, never actively suggested any objec- 
tion to Ramanuja’s exposition, but where any error 
crept in, in the nature of a disagreement with the 
Vritti, he simply would not write down any further, 
and Ramanuja took the hint and usually amended the 
text. We have clear testimony that Ramanuja had 
access to passages in the Vritti before he composed 
the Bhashya, and it is also unlikely that he went all 
the way to Kashmir once for the purpose of seeing the 
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maBUscript and again during the course of the long 
jborlY r6*uhd the Peninsula to be mentioned later on and 
before which he is said to have completed the Bhashya. 
The fact may be that Karaanuja procured the Vritti 
^from some library in the North, but not from Kashmir ; 
or perhaps his reference to stray passages was from 
traditional quotations and he really was enabled to 
verify his references only at Kashmir ; or lastly, we 
may suppose that the work was really composed after 
bis return from his long trip and Ramanuja utilised 
the study of the Vritti in the composition. The Sri 
Bhashya is the work of a mature intellect, and there is 
nothing improbable in supposing that Ramanuja’s 
views, settled by the ordeal of frequent controversies 
^wring his trip, were committed to writing, after his 
return, in deliberation. 

After the composition of the Sri Bhashya, Rama- 
nuja composed two epitomes of the same, a short one, 
th ^ f n i r> i*Ti p- the Sutras and a simple 

gloss, and t he Vedanta Dipa. . a work on the same 
Yh'Odel, but fuller in discussion and exposition. Both 
^ works are valuable aids to the study of the Sutras and 
deserve to be better known, though it must be admitted 
that they are thoroughly eclipsed by the masterly Sri 
Bhashya, Ramanuja also composed a commentary on 
>the Bhagavat-Gita, known as th e Gita Bhashya,, a work 
of great merit, the result of considerable thought, which 
hl^as since been amply expounded by the classical com- 
mentary Tat^arva Sri Vedanta Desika. 

The othw worksofKamanuja are t)i e Oad ya-traya and 
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ih ^J^itya ^ works devoted to practical religious purposes 
and requmS^Yio further notice. 

The grand trip J of Eamanuja round the Peninsula 
now requires mention. With a large following of dis- 
ciples and with the express object of visiting various 
shrinCvS and incidentally controverting opposition to his 
views, wherever it may arise, Ramanuja started from 
Srirangam. He first travelled east, visited Kumbha- 
konam and the shrines of the Shiyali Taluk near the 
scene of Thirumangai Alwar’s birth. He then turned 
south and visited the shrines of Madura and Tinnevelly 
and in the latter district visited Alwar-Tirunagari and 
the neighbouring shrines where St. Sadagopa was born 
and lived. From here he went to Rameswaram. Return- 
ing to Tirunagari, he went to Malabar and Travancore, 
visited various Vishnu shrines scatteredT over these 
places and then marched northwards ^long the sea- 
coast to Grirnar and Dwaraka in Guzerat, where Sri 
Krishna lived and ruled. Thence he went to Muttra, 
Govarthan, etc., places sacred to the memory of Sri 
Krishna. From these he went further north up the 
Himalayas to Badarinath. He then visited Kashmir and 
stopped at Srinagar, where he is said to have been 
challenged by Saraswati herself, the Goddess of learning. 

The text which Ramanuja was asked to expound 
at Srinagar was the famous passage in 1-*^ 

6J. Yoitha Kapyasam pundarikam Evan Ahshini^^ 
^ ‘^As The^ 

word Kapyasa has been interpreted by Sankaracharya 
as the “ posteriors of the monkey.” Sankara gave this 
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apparently literal interpretation, unaware of any other 
traditional interpretation, and excused the obvi- 
ous awkwardness of the comparisofi by saying that it 
was only a simile subsidiary to another simile and was, 
therefore, of no harm. His meaning of the text would 
th\ja‘"^be, “ The eyes of the Deity were like the lotus 
i^^ich resembled the (red) posteriors of the monkey.” 
It will be seen that, apart from the unseemly com- 
parison, Sankara requires the interpolation of another 
word ‘ like ’ for which the text gives no room. The 
text naturally implies that ‘kapyasa* is co-ordinate 
with ‘ pundarika ’. Ramanuja therefore abandoned 
Ankara’s meaning and interpreted kapi to mean the 
‘ sun * or ‘ the rays of the sun ’. This derivative mean- 
ing had been suggested to him by one of the early 
commentators, the Vakyakara Tanka, referred to before 
in the life of Yamunacharya, who interpreted ‘kapyasa’, 
as ^ full-blown by the rays of the sun Ramanuja 
improved upon this interpretation by exhausting the 
possibilities of derivative construction afiForded by the 
word and which seemed suited to the context. His full 
explanatory., rheaning as given in the Vedartha San- 
graha, X^ee p. 234 of the Benares P2dition and the 
commentary thereon) is as follows : — The eyes of the 
jp'^ity were beautiful ‘‘ like a (red) lotus, grcnvn in deep 
standing on a strong stalk, and full-blown by 
the rays of the sun ”t We need hardly say that a com- 

^ * Aditya-Kshipta, 

^ tSee liiso the Upanishad Commentary of Rangaramanuja Muni\ 
Madras Telugu Edition, Chandogya, page 80, for a full exposition 
of this passage. Also Srutajyrakasika (p. 458, Vol. I, Granth* 
Bdition) on the Sri Bfaashya at 1. 1. 21. , 
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munity which sets so much store by the persoual 
aspect of God would consider a construction like San- 
kara’s as an affront^ to Him, though of course Sankara 
intended no such thing and only followed an apparent 
popular meaning of the word ‘ kapi,^ 

This interpretation of Ramanuja thoroughly satis- 
fied Saraswati, we are told, and She blessed him and 
his Bhashya. Ramanuja, however, roused the ire of 
the adwaitic pandits of the place, who, defeated in open 
controversy, tried to encompass his life by dark means. 
Ramanuja and his party, however, escaped and descend- 
ing the Himalayas, 'proceeded to Benares. Froiiir* 
Benares he travelled south-east and reached Puri or 
Jagannath on the eastern coast and established a mutt 
there. Unable to introduce his mode of temple worship 
at Puri owing to the opposition of the priests, he left 
the place and proceeded to Tirupati^ Here occurred 
what is considered a miracle in connection with the 
God of the Seven Hills. A dispute was raging at the 
time of Ramanuja’s visit as to whether the God was 
Vishnu or Siva. It is claimed by the Vaishnavas that 
the God was Vishnu in the times preceding that of 
Ramanuja, as the Saiva saints dedicated no stanzas to 
him, though neighbouring Siva shrines were noticed. 
It also appears that in the times of an early Alwar who 
preceded St. Sadagopa, the God is described as wearing 
both Vaishnavite and Saivite symbols. ATruitful sour<!(e 
of dispute seems to have existed in the place based 
this dual aspect. It may be that in Ramanuja’s tinn 
there was a fresh attempt to oust the Vaishnavites. ] 
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was now suggested that both Vishnu and Siva symbols 
should be placed before the God at night and that the 
decision as to the God’s nature sholild follow any indi- 
cation that He may give in the matter. This was done 
by Ramanuja and the people of the place, with the 
result that, early next morning, the God was seen wear- 
ing the discus and the conch, the symbols of Vishnu, 
to the neglect of the symbols of Siva also placed before 
him. Thus ended a controversy which has never 
cropped up again. 

F'rom Tirupati Ramanuja travelled south, visiting 
Conjeevaram, Tirukoilur, and Tiruvahidrapuram 
(Cuddalore) and lastly Viranarayanapuram, the birth- 
place of Nathamuni. He then reached Srirangam after 
completing successfully an extended tour of several 
years, during Which he acquired great fame and largely 
increased his influence. 

His life at Srirangam need not be described in 
^^tail. With great tact and ability he managed through 
^his disciples the affairs of the Srirangam Temple en- 
trusted to him, and at the sfime time instructed his 
followers and ministered to their spiritual wants. 
Hundreds of eminent men and women surrounded him 


and hung upon his words. His congregation included, 
we are^old, 700 Sanyasins, 74 dignitaries holding 
specim offices of ministry, and innumerable holy men 
aim women who revered him as God. Ramanuja was 
now an aged man near 70, but was destined to live 
many years more and instruct his contemporaries. He 
was fond of his disciples and they reciprocated the feel- 
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ing. One of them, a son of Sri Saila his *uncle, was 
bred up as a son to him and named Kurukesa, after St. 
Sadagopa, in fulfiliient of the pledge to Yamuna's 
spirit, which we have mentioned before. 

By the composition of the Sri Bhashya, he had 
redeemed another of the pledges. The third pledge 
was redeemed by Ramanuja naming a son of his friend 
Kuresa as Parasara, the name of the saintly father of 
Vyasa and the author of the Vishnupurana, which is 
held in great esteem. Kurukesa, otherwise named 
Pillan, composed a monumental, though brief, com^ 
mentary called the Six thousand, on the 1,000 stanzas 
of the Tiruvai Mozhi, of St. Sadagopa. Parasarrf 
Bhattar, son of Kuresa, was a brilliant man, almost a 
prodigy and has composed various works, one of them 
being a commentary on the SahasrcCnama called 
Bhagavad-guna Darpana. 

Troublous days were in store for Ramanuja. The 
Chola King (Kulothungachola I), persuaded by th^ 
bigoted Saivites of his Court, sent for Ramanuja to ask 
him for a subscription of his faith in Siva as th^ 
Supreme Lord. Kuresa, personating Ramanuja, ac- 
cepted the summons, wore his master’s red robes and 
went in his place, accompanied by the aged Mahapurna, 
Ramanuja’s earliest teacher- The two reached the 
Court of the monarch (at Chidambaram in all proba- 
bility,) and attempting to argue out the superiority of 
Vishnu, were commanded by the cruel monarch to have 
their eyes extracted. This was done and the unfortu- 
nate pair stumbled out somehow and started for Sri^ 
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rangam. On the way Mahapurana died, unable to bear 
the pangs of pain, and Kuresa reached Srirangam alone. 
Finding the place closed to Vaishiiavites, he repaired 
to Madura where he lived near the shrine of Tirumali- 
runjolai, a Vishnu temple of great sanctity. 

Meanwhile Ramanuja with a sprinkling of his 
followers left Srirangam in fear of persecution and by 
hurried and nightly marches reached the outskirts of 
the Nilgiri hills. After great difficulties and many 
adventures, the party travelled across the forests, and 
reached Vahnipushkarini, a place on‘ the Kaveri about 
40 miles west of Mysore. Thence the party went east, 
halting at Mirle and 8aligram, about 10 miles east- 
wards. Here Ramanuja spent some time converting 
a large number, and one Anthrapurna among the 
rest, who became a devoted follower thereafter. The 
party then reached Tonnur or Tondanur, where 
then resided the King Bitti Deva, of the Hoysala 
dynasty, whose capital was Dwara Samudra or the 
modern Halbeid. These events may be assigned to 
abpdt the year 1088 or 1089 A. D., when Ramanuja 
/mis over 70 years old. The Rajah’s daughter was 
possessed and the King and Queen were sore distressed 
on that account. A common acquaintance suggested 
Ramanuja as capable of exorcising the devil by the 
power of his austerities. Ramanuja was invited 
to the place and luckily succeeded in curing the 
Princess of her malady. The King and Queen 
were greatly pleased. Ramanuja, taking advantage 
of an affront which the Jain community to which the 
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King belonged had offered to the latter, converted 
him to Vaishnavism and changed his name to 
Yishnuvardhana. 

A great disputation followed between the Jains 
and Eamanuja in which Ramanuja won a complete? 
victory. It is said that Ramanuja, plied with the 
impatient questions of thousands of Jains on all sides, 
got inside a curtain, and assuming the form of a 
sand-headed Adisesha, answered each one, individually 
and so effectively, that the clamorous rabble fled away 
in terror. The story goes that the zealous convert King 
ground a large number of his quondam co-religionists 
in oil-mills, despoiled them of all their land-grants? 
erased their temples, and otherwise maltreated them. 

These statements of coarse must be taken with a con- 

0 

siderable grain of salt, as it is very unlikely that any 
politic prince would have raised so unnecessarily such 
an opposition from his own people. Ramanuja estab- 
lished himself in Tonnur and had a large and beautiful 
lake constructed out of the waste materials of the 
despoiled Jaina shrines ; the lake exists to this day 
and is called the moti talah or the lake of pearls. 

Ramanuja’s stay in Mysore extended over nearly 
twenty years. He succeeded in creating a strong and 
learned Vaishnavite community whose descendants 
exist to this day. He built the temple of Vishnu ^ 
Melukote or Tirunarayanapuram, a few miles north oT 
Mysore, and established in it the God Narayana whose 
statue was discovered by him on the spot, from the 
revelations of a dream. He also recovered a copper 
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idol, Ramapriya, of the same God, which he learned, 
also from a dream, to be with a Muhpmmadan princess 
at Delhi and procured it, after an arduous journey to 
that place. The panchamas of the place were of great 
help to him in this business and he assigned them in 
gratitude certain limited rights of entry into the temple 
on fixed days, which privilege is enjoyed by them to 
this day. He then set up, with the help of his disci- 
ples, various other images at Belur and other places, 
and established a procedure for worship on a firm 
basis jii all of them. He resumed his religious instruc- 
tion/as at Srirangam in peace and serenity, enjoying 
t^ favour of the ruler and the devotion of his old and 
imw followers. He went to Padmagiri, (Sravana Bel- 
^gola) the Buddhistic stronghold, and there obtained 
victories in argument over the Buddhists of the place 
and converted a large number. 

Meanwhile news had reached him that the Chola 
King who persecuted him was no more, having fallen 
a victim to a serious carbuncle. He also heard of the 
misfortune of Kuresa and the death of his venerable 
teacher, Mahapurna. Sorely grieved, he longed to 
return to Srirangam, and console Kuresa and his 
numerous old followers. He, therefore, implored his 
^^ore friends to let him depart, which they did after 
/getting an exact image of Ramanuja, which they set 
up for worship. He then started for Srirangam and 
reached it, travelling in rapid marches in the company 
of a large group of disciples. The people of Srirangam 
welcomed him with open hearts and conducted him to 
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his mutt in triumphal procession, The successor oi 
Kulothunga I was^a pro~Vaishnava ruler and Rama- 
nuja was left undisturbed. Ramanuja met his affec- 
tionate follower Kuresa, now blind and decrepit, aM 
shed tears of the deepest sorrow over his misfortunes. N 
Yet another journey awaited Ramanuja in his lAst 
days. Learning that the God Govindaraja, removed 
from Chidambaram under the orders of the late Chola 
ruler, was preserved in concealment at Tirupati, he 
journeyed to that place and established a shrine for 
that deity at the foot of the hills. He then returned 
to Srirangam and resumed his saintly life. After some 
more years of useful work, he closed his long and 
active career quietly at Srirangam, in the year 1137 
A. D., having lived for 120 years, a span of life un-^ 
usual among men, but which, we are assured from at(j[ 
accounts, was a historical fact in his jsase. 

It must be added that his devoted follower Kuresa 
died a few years previously, deeply mourned by Rama- 
nuja himself and by all around him. 

That Ramanuja’s was an exemplary character 
needs no demonstration. There are various incidents 
in his life (which space forbids us to mention) that 
bring out his broad-mindedness, burning sympathjj^ 
for mankind, unselfishness to an extraordinary degree, 
resourcefulness and absolute devotion to God. He 
went further than any other Vaidic teacher in re- 
cognising merit even though combined with socially 
inferior birth. He was an able interpreter of the 
human heart, and won men and women of different 
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temp^ments to the path of religion by suitable 
^yf^ipathetic treatment. His writings show the keen- 
ness of his intellect, the vastness of his learning, 
^an^Jbhe sincerity and seriousness of his character. His 
moderation in controversy is remarkable. He has no 
iharsh word anywhere for his opponents. His work on 
the practical side is truly epoch-making. His disciples 
were the ancestors of innumerable Vaishnava families 
throughout the Presidency who deem it their highest 
honour that they are so descended. That the Vishnu 
temples are places of large resort and centres of social 
•gnSTreligious influence, is due entirely to his initiative 
and prudent fore-thought. Abuses creep into the best 
institutions and they can hardly be ascribed to the 
originators in any case. Ramanuja's religious activity 
bore fruit even outside the Presidency. In distant 
Bengal, a pupil of his was succeeded by the well-known 
Ramanand who preached Vaishnavaism and Bhakti, 
^nd has created many thousands professing the Vaish- 
nava cult in Bengal and other parts of the North. 
Ramanuja, preceded and followed as he was by various 
reformers of eminence in his own line, is rightly held 
to be the founder of the Visishtadwaitic system, a brief 
description of which will now conclude this sketch of 
Ramanuja’s Life. 



II 

pbtlosopbp of IRamanuJacbarga. 




THE TERM ‘vISISHTADWAITA’ EXPLAINED. 


he Visishtadwaita is so called because it inculcates 
the adwaita or oneness of Grod, with vi8es(haoT 
' attributes. It is, therefore, ‘ qualified n^ 
dualism.’ God alone exists ; all else that is seg^is 
His manifesTafcionJ attribute, or 

or the individuar so^ achit or^matter. 

’ffie'A'dWIiltic position is also 'that tTod Olb¥e exIslTaW 
all else is manifestation. Herein is the. common ele- 
ment between the two views ; but the Ad w aitin reg ards 
the manifestation as unrea l and ten oft^orary, and as a 
Nes cience . In con8equence,'~TKe 
one Brahman^^^^iEKouTany attribute, in his view, 
Kamanuja and his school regard the attributes as real, 

^ contrcfl "drttl^rTnVe 
Brahman in all their modifications and evolutionsTTEe 
onen^r’'orijoTTs^"c^m]^^ of 


attributes, as the latter are incapable of existing alone, 
and so do not constitute independent things. They 
are called the prakaras or the modes, aeaha or the 
accessories, and niyamya or the controlled, of the 
one Brahman. The word Brahman is thus used 
either to denote the central unity, when it becomes 
possible to speak of the souls and matter, as its attri- 
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butes, or to denote the combined trinity when the whole 
universe may properly be described as consisting of 
Brahman and Brahman alone. The Visishtadwaitin 
does not make the unphilosophical statement that the 
a^ls are absolutely independent entities, endowed with 
lihe capacity of separate existence and activity, apart 
from Brahman. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL ATTRIBUTES. 

The Brahman (we use the word in the first of the 
above senses) is Intelligence. It i§ something more — 
it i^^the Knower. Where attributes are denied, and 
all^that exists is homogenous intelligence, as in the 
Adwaita, there can be no knower ; for there is nothing 
to know. Biiti^r the Visishtadwaitin, Brahman is a 
knower, and ^ the ^rlety, pbiiosophicaTT^Skential for 
knowledge ^ is furnished by the attributesT^^BfahmSh is 
Bliss,'"i ” he iF BlTssfu'l of the opposite, 
pain, is unimaginable in his case. It will thus be seen 
that besides the attributes of souls and matter, which 
m^jiy be called ‘ the concrete^ ’ if such a 

jrfirase may be used, Brahman has various abstract 
^ttribjites, qualities strictly so-called, denoting his per- 
fection from various points of view. The Visishtad- 
waitin considers ‘ Intelligence ’ as partaking of the 
^al character of an abstract and a concrete attribute ; 
and he instances ‘ light ’ as an example of the possi- 
bility of such an attribute. is 

essence of Brahman ; it is aiiRttriDut^as well, in its 
nature of universal pervasion. ^Again Brahman is real, 
mtya. By this is understood that he is without vikam 
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or modifications of any kind. The souls and matter are 
asatya or unreal, ^which again means that they are 
subject to modification, which is necessarily an element 
of impurity. In the case of souls, this mo dificatio n! 
takes the form of expansion or co ntraction of Intelli^ 
^n^. In^Tni n'e r a l- , pl a nt,"" or animal life, the soul,^ 
uhdep karmic control, is dull or of suppressed Intelli-j 
gence. The modifications of matter are of a more 
serious kind. In the creation and expansion of the 
universe, matter undergoes a real modification of its 
nature. Such change is called parinama or evolutiort^ 
as contrasted with vivaria or apparent variation, which 
is the view of the Adwaitin. The Visishtadwaitin holds 
that, in spite of the souls and matter being pervaded 
by Brahman, any modification of them, though 
under Brahman’s control, do not touch His 
essence; just as the Adwaitin maintains that the 
operations of Avidya do not affect the one Keali ty^^ 
Th e * unreality ’ o f the cosmos is thus another 
point of agreement between the Adwaitin and 
the Visishtadwaitin ; but this, it must be admitted, is 
merely a nominal agreement, considering the imporr 
tant diversity in their conceptions of the unreal- > 
ity. The Visishtadwaitin would thus call BrahmaBj^ 
*iSVx^ * and the rest ^ Asat^ i in a narrower sense, . 


be ^ r eserves the epithet^ Asat^xo Matter, which \ 
un3"ergoes cUange in its essence, unlike” the souls , 
whose essence is like to the Brahman’s and never j 
changes. 
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TWO STATES OF BRAHMAN. 

There are two states of existeijice for the Brahman. 
One is absolute quiescence or pralayaj when all the 
^uls and matter exist in Him in deep sleep as it were. 
^No differentiation is possible in that stage between the 
souls and matter ; these are then, as it were, non- 
existent. ‘ Sat alone exists, one without a second/ 
Existence is the only phrase that can be applied to the 
Brahman then, as volition, not to speak of creation, is 
potential or has not commenced to work. Then begins 
the second stage, creation. To the Adwaitin, creation 
is ^ negative, an unreal, act. It is the clouding of the 
pi(ire Intelligence of Brahman by the inexplicable 
^vidya, which produces the manifestation of apparent 
diversity. The crea tion as a 

positive volitibnal effort of 

diversity, by actnalising the energy for change which is 
Innate in both^e^ souls and matter. Sa AiksJiia bak'd 
ayam prajayeya iti. ‘He thought, may r\ecome 
many, may I grow forth.’ The antak pravesa ‘ entry 
within’ which the Upanishads speak of as taking place 
at creation is not strictly true. To the Visishtadwaitin, 
it means only the Brahman’s willing to develop his 
inseparable attributes, souls and matter ; for Brahman 
was ‘ within ’ even before creation. To the Adwaitin, 
the antah pravesa is entirely metaphorical. The 
language of the Parinama Vada is used in his view 
merely for facility of comprehension. 

THE PURPOSE OF CREATION. 

The ethical justification for creation is Jo^qe* 
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The fruits of actions (karma) have to be bestowed^ 
equally and impartially, and Brahman does this bv 
endowing souls with appropriate bodies of various kinm 


an^jy^^room for further functioning and displays 
limits ; the further evolution depends 
I on the manner in which the individual uses his oppoi> 
tunities. As karma is, in the Hindu view, beginning- 
less, it becomes unnecessary to account for its origii^ 
To the objection that Brahman could have no purpose, 
being without wants, in engaging itself in creatioB,^ 
the reply is, in the words of the author of the Sutras, 
lokavat tu lila>mkaivalvam_{l\. 


tioUy as in or dinary me. In other words, as no compul- 
sion can be*pre(licated ^ the Brahman to evolve the 
universe, the Visishtadwaitin accounts ^for it by the 
only other possible alternative, that it is mere recrea-n* 
tion for the Brahman, but the strictest justice for the 
souls concerned. Sankara adds the explanation that 
innate nature ( f^vnhhn.iia^ to create^ whinh 

n^ caffy“ us ufTIlirrrdrnier, and then reminds us that 
the whole discussion is unreal, as Brahman is never the 
agent of creation. 

THE AUTHORITY OF REVELATION. 


To the Visishtadwaitin, as to the Adwaitin, the 
Vedas and Smritis are the sole and independent autho- 
rity for the knowledge of Brahman. Reason has no^ 
operation except in matters perceptible by the sensesr 
Trans cendental notion s^^M^mose with respect to the 
iia!urir7ird UlLl'lliUl^li oiTOrahman and the souls, can 
. *only be got from Revelation. This position appears 
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illogical, dethroning, as it does, Reason, the accepted 
instrument of correct conclusion all processes of 
thought. To explain this anomaly, we have to dwell 
a little on the exact place assigned to reason by Sankara 
as well as Kamanuja. Reason is an indefinite word. 
»H[t_d^ends for its correctness, on the intellectual 
capacity of the person arguing, the extent of his 
information and other circumstances. Until a fallacy 
is exposed, an argument is apparently sound. Then it 
is upset and the conclusion is to be reached by other 
^reasonings. This want of finality in mere reason is 
Jreferred to in th e Sutras (II-1~1I) and is the cause of 
jlhe Vedantic systems rejecting it aTalufficient authority 
in the knowledge of Brahman as the ^^S^kas did. 
The argument from design may at b^ establish a 
highly endowed intelligent first cause or causes, but 
^SKJHinot lead to the conception of a perfect Brahman 
as first cause. And so, the help of mere reason 
as a sufficiently competent determining factor in 
the establishment of Brahman, as first cause, is 
rejected. This must not be taken to mean that 
the Hindu Vedantins reject argumentation in their 
philosophy. Every page of their writings is a stand- 
ing monument of their skill in the subtlest reason- 
inj^. According to them the purpose of reasoning is 
i^o-fold. It has, in the first place, full scope in matters 
fwhioh do not transcend the senses. In the second 
jplace, it is a valuable adjunct in ontology, where the 
texts of the Vedas are to be construed. As it so hap- 
^ns that most important texts are liable to be dis- 
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puted aa to their meanings, it goes without saying that 
there is full room ^or logical interpretation with respect 
to them. To say that explicit Vedic texts are unques- 
tionable auth^ities means one of two things, either 
that we feike Ahem as the conclusions of great mindsV 
reached^ter acute reasoning, on matters which our 
fe^le^tpl lects not sufficiently comprehend, or 

we consi^r them to be the records of unique direct 
ex^Jetiences of men who had trained their powers of<^ 
mental perception by methods to which we have no/ 
access. Neither position is inconceivable or neces- ^ 
sarily absurd. So many scientific j^ositions are accept- 
ed by the general body of educated men all over the 
world on the faith of representations that those posi- 
tions have been verified by some one by actual experi- 
ments. There may be danger of mis-statements in 
either case; but those like Sankara and Kamanuja,^ 
who do not feel the position of an agnostic satisfactory.^ 
or comfortable, have preferred to base their ontological 
position on revelation, while fully trusting to their 
capacity for ratiocination to meet objections on the 
part of those who do not subscribe to the authority of 
the Vedas, l^ween these two, there is, however, a 
difference. Sankara includes the Srutis and Smritis 


among ephemeral things whose purpose is served when 
once oneness is realised. Ramanuja considers them as 
always authoritative and as expressive of the eternal 
commands of the deity whose breath they are said to 
be. An important difference arises between these 
two thinkers, based on this distinction. In Sankara’^ 
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J^ew the compulsory nature of ordained duties l^tS' 
only till an individual has realised by thinking his 
unity with (jod. Ramanuja considers the performance 
of such duties obligatory as long as life and physical 
power endure. (See Sutras IIT. 4.32-35.) 

There are also certain assertions in Ramanuja’s 
religious tenets which must be unacceptable to those 
who do not believe in revelation or adopt his inter- 
pretation. Such are his eternally free souls {nityas), 
^fifeaven conceived as a distinct place apart from and out- 
side the changeable universe (though not outside 
Brahman), the existence of the Deity in physical forms 
of various kinds, the peculiar path of souls on their 
release from the body, and so on. Belief in these is 
based on express texts and no reasoning can be called 
to prove them. It is Ramanuja’s contention that rea- 
soning is equally powerless to disprove them. And a 
disapproval of these in no way affects Ramanuja’s con- 
clusions, as regards the nature of Brahman and its 
.^J lfilfttio n to souls and matter, as philosophical positions 
Consonant to abstract reasoning. 

► MODE OF RECONCILIATION, 

^ We now come to Ramanuja’s mode of reconciling 
Vedic texts. Western scholars have tried to arrange 
chronologically the principal Upanishads and to discern, 
in some of them, partial truths ; in others, crude state- 
ments ; in others again, the completest insight into 
things transcendental that may be given to man. How 
for this discussion is convincing we shall not stop to 
examine. Where passages in the same Upanishads 
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appear to conflict, as in the Gkandogya, the Brihad* 
Aranyakaj or the Isa-Vasya, it is evident that the 
ordinary rules of interpretation must be resorted to, to 
arrive at a consistent meaning. The respect whicS" 
Hindus have entertained for the Upanishads on account 
of their antiquity has prevented them from considering 
any of them as of inferior authority to the rest. J[t 
follows that a consistent doctrine has to be attempted 
ouroFaF]ESCjHejffnHpLT'Tp^^ This is what 

^JatTKara and Ramanuja haveTittemptedto do, each in 
his own way. And this is indeed what Badarayaua, 
the first interpreter of the Upanishads known to us, 
has himself done in the Sutras. 

Professor Deusson and others have conjectured that 
Badarayana had a partiality for the Chandogya and 
hence the frequent reference to it in the topics discussed, 
Indian scholars thoroughly equipped with an intimate 
acquaintance with ‘‘ the immense and highly technical 
philosophical literature, which is only just beginning 
to be studied and comprehended, in part, by European 
scholars,” to use the words of Dr. Thibaut, have ascer- 
tained that, in the two Mimamsas, the passages discuss- 
ed in each Adhikarana are only typical and not exhau^ 
tive and that the order of exposition i s mainly bas^d on 
l ogical sequence.^ It follows that there is justification 
for the view that one or two Upanishads are specially 
intended as the repositAy of philosophical truths to the 
e xclusion of othe r Upanishads. — 

The texts of the Dp^ishads referring to the 
supreme Self are of two kinds. Some speak of Him an 
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nvrguna^ attributeless. Others describe him as having 
attributes or qualities like wisdom, power, etc. As 
truth can be only one, the natural question arises 
whether these texts can be reconciled in any manner. 
Sankara’s view is that predominance must be given to 
^1^ nirguna texts, as the others have the effect of limit- 
ing ^the Infinite, which should not be done. Plence 
texts like ‘ Ekam eva Adivaitiya'^^ one only, without 
"?^cond,* neha nana there is here no diversity, 

ietc., are interpreted by him, without much straining, as 
^^^ablishing the absolute one-ness of the Brahman. 
SAud the other texts are relegated to an inferior posi- 
tion and made to refer to an imaginary and inferior 
Brahman called apara or karya Brahman, i.e,, the 
Brahman in conjunction with its creative power called 
maya. R^aauja’s diffi cul^^ seems to be that this 
sharp diVisSrn' of tLe passages into those referring to 
the higher and those referring to the lower Brahman is 
not easily and directly inferable from the texts them- 
selves. On the other hand, the passages are so mixed 
up that it is impossible to say that this distinction, 
true, was ever prominently kept up. His reconcilia- 
is. therefore , as follows ; the texts of the Upani- 
ihads do not incScate an attributeless Brahman ; 
attributes are real and not the result of Avidya ; the 
texts referring to these attributes expound the Brahman 
as He is, with the souls and matter as His inseparable 




Brahman is oney oaly in His com 
18 des cribed already. 'The rexes' (lenying any 
ittributes^forHim t6 b6" taken as meaning that He 
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has no low or inauspicious attributes, such as liabilitjy 
to changes, death, sorrow, etc. The texts as to crea- 
tion, as mentioned already, mean a real modification of 
the attributes, souls and matter of the Brahman and do 
not mean that Brahman becomes suffused with Nesci- 
ence and imagines a variety. The souls are many and 
God is immanent, both in them and in matter. The 
texts which speak of unity and deny variety do so of^ 
the totality of the Brahman with his attributes. Texts, 
which deny a second to Brahman, mean that there is 
no other controlling power in the univense apart 
from Him, Texts which deny the possibility of 
knowing Brahman, do not mean that he cannot 
be the object of thought, as there is no thinker ; 
they mean only that His wonderful and price- 
less excellences or qualities could not be ade- 
quately described. Else, according to^ Ramanuja, they 
would conflict with hosts of passages which prescribe 
knowledge of Brahman and ascribe qualities to Him. 
The t< «± qf the Brihad Aranyaka II. 3. 6. whi ch con- 
tgy ^jiJJie famous words neti not sc^not so 

and is taken by Sahara to teach the negation of all 
attributes, is interpreted by Raman m^ ( Sutras. III. 22 .1) 
a s merely den ving'TH^b5§5\5 ffi^y*m adequate kno w^ 
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change in their es<?ence, while the supreme Self is alto- 
gether real or unchangeable. “ He is, thejrefore^BjQj|A 
emi nently trve than they (the souls) are.’ 

THE theory OF CAUSATION. 

The theory of causation has profoundly exercised 
the minds of all Hindu philosophers ; the Vedantins, 
like the Sankhyas, maintain the oneness of cause and 
effW^in essence, as opposed to the logicians who 
((Mintain that they are different. In what sense, then, 
is the world which is an effect, one with its cause ? 
Ba^rayana has a topic discussing this point, ^utras, 
J^tc .j^Here Jie maintains that the BraEman 
IS not merely the instrumental cause, but also the 
material cause of the universe. He is, in the position, 
not merely of the potter but also of the mud, to give 
an illustration familiar to Indian philosophers. A 
supeeedi^ Sutra, jl. 4. 27.) r efe rs to the wavjLn whic h 
cause ^^becomes the effect. It is by 
or owing to inodificationT ^nnRamanuia’s 
view the oneness of cause and effect arises from the 

S that the cause is the Brahman in the sllkshma or 
ile state, when the souls and matter are undeveloped 
the effect is Brahman also, now comprised of the 
Supreme Self and the souls and matter, the latter in a 
fully developed state. Sankara, practically admitting 
the interpretation of the Sutras given above, would, 
however, explain the modification as ‘ Vivarta^ really 
i.g., phenomenal creation by Brahman as influenced ^ 
Avidya or Maya. That the two philosophers are entirdy 
at variance in their view of this oneness is also clear 


ahman as the 
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from their respective commentaries nn fhp 

14, ^ Sankara^s numbering ) a discus- 
sion ofVRich would be oi^orplace in this brief expo- 
sition* We would only draw attention to an important 


and suggestive statement of Sankaracharya, at the; 
close of his commentary of the above Sutrar^that 


BadarayanaVin ^view, omits to contradict the realit^ 
of the manifested world and adopts the language of 
the Parinama Vada, for the purpose of facilitating 
the exposition of the saguna meditations later on in 
the work. 

THE DOCTRINE OF NESCIENCE. 

Kamanuja’s Sribhashya is remarkable for the 
lengthy disquisition on various topics by which his 
actual commentary on the Sutras is preceded. In this 
disquisition, he treats of various controversial points 
and expounds fully his differences of views from those 
of Sankara. One of the most important of these is his 
statement of objections to the theory of Maya or Avidya, 
which is a fundamental one in Sankara’s philosophy and 
is, at the same time, the most vulnerable point in 
Is this Avidya different from or identical with Brah- 
man ? The former view would seem to undermine 
Sankara’s doctrine of oneness and the latter is equally 
untenable. Sankara cuts the Gordian knot, by boldly 
declaring that it fthe Avidva) i s ^adas adanirvacha^ 

difficulties as to the tenability of the Maya theory,, 
under seven heads, a clear account of which is to be 



^it js indescribable as either existing or n 


amanuia 
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found in Professor Eanghacharya's ‘ Analytical outline * 
prefixed to his valuable translatio.n of the Sri Bashya» 
Vol. I. Ramanuja’s objections are of thiswise: The 
Avidya cannot operate on the Brahman, directly, for 
•dtfis nature is Intelligence and this would repel Nesci- 
Wee by its intrinsic merit. Nor can it operate on the 
individual souls, for these are the outcome of the action 
of Avidya and cannot, therefore, be acted upon in 
anticipation. Again, to state that Nescience clouds the 
Brahman is impossible, for that would mean that Brah- 
•JUnji’s luminous nature is thereby deslroyed, a position 
Which is not admissible. Avidya, again, as defined by 
Sankara, is in Ramanuja’s view, inconceivable, as the 
simultaneous possession of two opposite characters 
existence and non-existence, cannot be predicta- 
ed of anything in human conception. Ramanuja, 
further, does n,pt think that to describe Avidya as 
^^Jtndescribable ’ really strengthens the position of San- 
kara ; for if a thing is absolutely indescribable, it must 
^be non-existent as an entity. Then Ramanuja points 
out that such an Avidya cannot be proved to exist by 
any known means of proof including Vedic or Smriti 
texts ; if such an Avidya should exist, it is irremovable 
says Ramanuja, for the knowledge of attributelesg 
"^rahman required to remove it, is according to him an 
impossible thing, such a Brahman not being provable. 
Lastly, such an Avidya is irremovable for another rea- 
^son. In Ramanuja’s view the ignorance, being the 
result of Karma can be removed only by enjoined action 
and meditation. Mere knowledge of Brahman cannot 
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remove it. For all these reasons, Ramanuja concludes 
that the theory of Mftya is untenable and opposed to 
the tenor of the Vedic texts. 

CONCLUSION. 

It is not the purpose of this sketch to explain all 
Ramanuja’s objections to Sankaracharya’s views. What 
has been attempted is only the setting forth of Rama- 
nuja’s views on important points with just so much 
reference to the doctrines of Sankara, as is necessary to 
understand Ramanuja. To really grasp the vital differ- 
ences between these two eminent philosophers, and to 
arrive at a proper estimate of their relative merits?^ 
would mean a thorough discussion of three important 
questions, namely, (1) who is the better interpreter of 
the Upanishads, (2) who has more accurately repre- 
sented the views of the Vedanta Sutras, and (3) who is 
entitled to greater respect as a philosophical thinker. 
These are questions of so difficult a nature that they 
are entirely beyond our scope and capacity. Enough 
has, however, been said to show that Ramanuja, when 
he becomes better known, would most certainly be 
deemed entitled to a high place among the worlds 
philosophers and his system, though not possessing th§, 
simplicity or universality of Sankaracharya’s, is yet an 
eminently sound one, compatible with an admission of 
the reality of the cosmos and a high conception of the 
nature and attributes of the Deity. 
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spread of Vaishnavism in South India after the 
^ days of Ramanuja cannot be adequately dealt 
' with in the short space of an article or two. The 
literature that has come down to us since Ramanrya’s 
days, and which, though not available largely to the 
general Sanskrit-knowing public, is gradually seeing 
the light of day in important publications here and 
there. On the practical side the characteristics of the 
sect, distinguishing it from the rest of the people, 
became accentuated in course of time, and an amount 
of exclusiveness and one-sidedness became the symbol 
of the class, which cannot but be deplored in its own 
interests. The spread of Saivism by the advocacy of 
erudite Sanskrit scholars was a simultaneous feature of 
these days which has to be taken into account in 
estimating the cause of this exclusiveness. We have 
also to mention that a schism of an important nature 
arose among the followers of Ramanuja in Southern 
India, a couple of centuries after Ramanuja’s death 
which has only more fully developed itself as days have 
gone by, and has not contributed, as may be expected, 
either to enhance the true religious or moral progress 
of the community as a whole, or to secure the increased 
respect of the communities around towards the dogmas 
And practices of the Vaisbnavas as a class. It is only 
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necessary to add that we are conjSDing ourselves here to 
the spread of Vaishflavism in South India, leaving it 
to a future article to give some account of the promi- 
nent features of Vaishnavism as it has developed in 
Northern India. 

The legitimate successor of Ramanuja in his 
character as head of the Vaishnavite community is said 
to be Kurukesa, a disciple of Ramanuja, referred to 
already as the author of a commentary on the 
Tiruvoymozhi. Another of his pupils, Prana tar tihara 
of the Atreya Grotra, was a beloved nephew of Ramanuja 
himself, and a great scholar. He had the sole charge 
of the preparation of Ramanuja’s daily food, a function 
which, as Ramanuja was a sanyasin, could not be 
discharged by any one indiscriminately. ^ In course of 
time this Pranatartihara had a great-grandson 
Ramanuja or Appullar by name. “Varada Vishnu 
Acharya was another of Ramanuja’s pupils whose grand- 
son Varadacharya became a learned scholar. The latter 
studied under one Vishnuchitta, a Solia Brahmin, pupil 
of Kurukesa, and the author of a learned commentary 
on the Vishnupurana, the well-known work of Parasara, 
besides other works, Vishnuchitta lived about the 
early part of the thirteenth century A.D., a fact acci- 
dentally corroborated by a statement of his in his 
Vishnuparana commentary* that at the time of his 
composition the forty-fourth century of the Kaliyuga 
was progressing. Under Varadacharya whose work 

* P. 169, L. 14. Madras Telugu Edition of the Vishnupuran^ 
with two commentaries. 
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Tatwasara is now extant, and who was popularly 
known as Nadadur Ammal, studied the Atreya Rama- 
nuja already mentioned. Many other eminent men 
studied under him, one of whom may be specially 
named here. This was Sudarsana Bhatta, a great- 
grandson of Kuresa, Ramanuja’s disciple and friend. 
This scholar composed various works that have come 
down to us : the Srutaprakasika, a commentary on the 
Sri Bhashya, modestly named a ‘ transcript ’ of his 
master’s notes, but of considerable learning and polemic 
ability, a commentary on the Upanishads, another on 
the Vedartha Sangraha of Ramanuja, a commentary 
on the Sri Bhagavata called SukapakskiyaJ^ and many 
others. 

One day^ in the lecture-hall of Varadacharya, 
Atreya Ramanuja made his appearance accompanied by 
a young and attractive boy, whom he introduced as his 
nephew. This was the future Vedanta Desika,t then 
about five years of age, if the story is to be believed. 
The boy was called Venkatanatha, and gave even at 
that time, evidence of his precocity by reciting, in 
answer to a doubt, the passage last touched upon in 
the lecture which had temporarily stopped on the 
advent of the boy. Varadacharya is said to have been 


* Our authority for this statement is Manavalamahamunical 
scholar and saint, a very reliable authority in the matter of refer’ 
cnees; see page 110 of his commentary on the Tatwatrava nf 
Pillai Lokaoharya, Tamil Edition. -^"liwacraya of 

t Vedanta Desika or (Vedantacharya) lit. Teacher of Vedanta, 
though originally a title, has practically become by general use the 
proper name of this scholar, and hence is frequently used in thia 
article Instead of Venkatanatha, his real name. 
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impressed by his powers of retention and intelli- 
gence, and to haVe blessed him in a neat and 
prophetic Sanskrit verse.* The boy as he grew 
up was duly instructed by his uncle in all the 
usual learning of the Vaishnava scholars. He early 
impressed his contemporaries with his greatness, and a 
belief grew up, based on the dreams of his parents, that 
he was an avatar of the Grod of Tirupati, and that his 
birth was inspired by the Deity sending out his Ghanta 
or bell for the purpose. This belief was rife even 
during the life of Venkatanatha, as we see a reference 
to it in his allegorical drama, the Sankalpa Suryoda,'f 
to be subsequently mentioned. 

Venkatanatha, it may be mentioned, was born at 
Tuppul, a suburb of Conjee varam about the month of 
September in the year 1268 A. D. His father was 
Ananthasuri, and his mother Totarnmma, sister of 
Atreya Ramanuja mentioned already. The boy is said 
to have been born after a visit of the parents to 
Tirupati and to have therefore been called by the 
name of the Grod of that place. Duly instructed by 
Ramanuja his uncle, the young man became very 
learned and exemplary in his conduct and was looked 
upon as the coming leader of the Vaishnava commu- 
nity. After sp^n^ing some years at Kanchi, his 

* i 

^ II 
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Dative place, Venkatanatha travelled south and took 
up his residence at TiruvahindrapurEm, near Cuddalore, 
for some years. His great ability in composition and 
disputation acquired for him the title of Kavi Tarkikor 
simha, lion of poets and logicians. His skill in all arts 
and handicrafts obtained for him the title of Sarva- 
tantra Svatantra or expert in all arts, and later on, 
the title of Vedantacharya or Vedanta Desika was 
bestowed on him in admiration of his wonderful ability 
and powers of exposition in the Vedanta. To this day, 
the site of his house at Tiruvahindrapuram is pointed 
out as evidence of his stay there, and an old, but well- 
preserved well still exists which he is said to have 
built with hia own hands to satisfy an importunate 
artisan who obiected to his title of universal expert ! 
Vedanta Desika composed many works at Tiruvahin- 
drapuram, chiefly atotras or hymns of praise on the 
Deities of the place. One of them is Achyutta 
Sataka in Prakrit, in a highly difficult style, whose 
affinity with the spoken dialects of the time re- 
mains to be investigated. A Tamil work of his 
the Paramata Bhanga is an able and exhaustive 
review of all known philosophies and systems, 
about 16 in number, somewhat on the plan of Madha- 
vacharya’s Sarvadaraana Sangraha, but not, like that 
work, a mere statement of the doctrines, but a condens- 
ed and learned refutation of the tenets of every system 
other than the Visishtadwaita. It is practically a sum- 
mary in Tamil of the vast learning contained in the 
author’s Sanskrit works and is useful to those who are 
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not special students of the latter. The Oapalavimsati 
is a popular Sansfoit hymn of 20 stanzas, in perhaps 
the sweetest language that this learned writer ever 
employed, on Sri Krishna and his early exploits. 

Venkatanatha now returned to Kanchi and spent 
his time there in instruction and composition. With 
his usual facility, he composed various hymns on the 
Deities of that place, the most important of which is 
the Varadaraja Panchasat, on the Grod at Kanchi, 
which is a work of considerable merit. Every stanza, 
as may be expected, bears the impress of his vast learn- 
ing and deep piety. He also composed here Nyasa^ 
dasaka, a short work on Prapatti^ the doctrine of 
surrender, which Vedanta Desika elaborated in numer- 
ous later works. He further composed various works 
in Tamil verse and prose, embodying in easy 
language the substance of his teachings for the edifi- 
cation of those devoid of Sanskrit learning. 

Vedanta Desika now started on his inevitable 
northern tour. He first visited Tirupati, where he 
composed and dedicated to the God the work called 
Dayasataka, a hundred and odd stanzas, in long and 
resounding metres of various kinds, rather harsh in 
style and obscure in the expression of thought, a 
combination frequently pervading his more elaborate 
works, especially of the earlier period. 

From Tirupati, Vedanta Desika proceeded north- 
wards and travelled, we are told, through the site of 
Vijianagar. Vidyaranya, the sanyasin and future 
Prime Minister of the Vijianagar Kings, had not yet ' 
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be^un his political career. The two met, we are told, 
aDd great scholars as both of them were, though of 
different schools, must have appreciated each other very 
fully. From Vijianagar, Desika proceeded north to 
Muttra and Brindavan, and returning, came to Benares 
passing through Ayodhya on his way. From Benares 
he turned south-east and followed the usual route of the 
pilgrims to the eastern coast at Puri or Purushotamam. 
Thence he turned south, via Sri Kurmam, Ahobilam 
and Tirupati, and reached Kanchi duly, after a pro- 
longed tour of some years. While at Kanchi, we are 
told, the great Vidyaranya, now a Minister of influence 
at Vijianagar, sent a message to Vedanta Desika who 
was reputedly poor, that he could introduce him to 
royal patronage, if so de.^ired. The reply of Vedanta 
Desika was short and complete. He cared not for 
riches or for the fa /our of kings. His aims and ideals 
were (juite otherwise. The reply was in the form of 5 
stanzas, now preserved, which breathe his independence 
and utter callousness to the charms of wealth. Even 
if the fact of the message is not historical, we have 
evidence that Vidyaranya was acquainted with the 
other’s works, as certain verses of Vedanta Desika 
extracted in Madhava’s Sarvadarsana Sangraha* con- 
clusively show. Vijianagar was founded about 1335 
and Vedanta Desika may be taken to have been in his 
fifties during the period of his tour. 

Vedanta Desika had now a call from Srirangam 
where the leading scholar, Sudarsana, above mentioned, 

* pp. 51 and 63 of the Calcutta Edition of Jibananda» ^ 
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was getting old, and the doctrines of Vaishnavism 
badly wanted a defender, learned and powerful. Desika 
gladly complied, and proceeding to Srirangam rich 
with the holiest associations as the scene of the labours 
of Ramanuja and his predecessors, took up his residence 
there, lie how entered upon a vigorous career of 
instruction and farther composition, and produced a 
number of .scholarly and philosojdiical works, expound- 
ing the Visishtadwaita doctrines and combating the 
views of other schools. He is said to have expounded 
the Sri Bhashya 30 times and on the 28th occasion of 
his lectures, composed a work called Tatwatika^ a 
lengthy comme’ntary on the Sri Bhashya, a part of which 
only is now available. He also wrote the Tatparycu 
Ghandrikit, a simple and extensive commentary on the 
ixita Bhashya Tbiee controversial works were next 
composed, namel y Sut ada shaa i^ Tat^udmakta K(dapa^ 
and Nya ya Sid hanjcma, The first is a 
hundred objections to the Adwaitic views ; the second 
contains, in over 500 verses of flowing metre, a de- 
velopment of the doctrines of the Visishtadwaitic system 
with refutations of the views of others ; whde the third 
is a text book of general philosophy in prose from the 
Visishtadwaitic point of view. 

Vedanta Desika also composed two other impor- 
tant works, one of them the Seswara mimamsaj 
being a direct commentary on the Sutras of Jaimini, 
where the author tries to show that Jaimini accepted 
the existence of the Deity, which he is generally sup- 
posed not to have done ; and the other, the Adki'* 
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Jcarana^saravali^ a series of Sanskrit verses in long 
metre summarising the discussion^ on the various 
topics of the Vedanta Sutras. The language of this 
latter work is simple and clear and shows the great 
facility which the author possessed in metrical com- 
position on philosophical subjects. The last philoso- 
phical work which the author composed is a Tamil 
Text-book on the Visishtadwaita system and especially 
its doctrine of Prapatti, named the Rahasyrttrayasara. 

It must be mentioned that Vedanta Desika whose 
works exceed a hundred in number and are in Sanskrit 
and Tamil on a variety of topics from Geography to 
Sitpa, or the practical arts, was a poe‘t of no mean 
order. He has composed a long and interesting poem, 
Tadavabhyuda'i/a, in 21 cantos, on the life of Sri 
Krishna, SanJcalpasuryodaya, an allegorical drama in 
10 Acts where Love and Hate and Discrimination, and 
Ignorance are the dramatis persovae, a small poem, 
called Hamsa sandesa, in imitation of Kalidasa’s 
* Meghaduta,’ but sufficiently original in conception 
and delineation, a curious poetical work in very simple 
language on the sandals of God, PaduJca-Saha87*a by 
name, and a didactic work of 144 stanzas in his most 
difficult style, called the Subhashitanivi. 

All the above works and a number of others in 
Sanskrit and Tamil were composed by him during his 
residence at Srirangam where he spent many years of 
life. His learning and piety, his absolute unselfishness 
and meekness of character ensured the love of his 
followers and the respect even of those who differed 
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from his viev^s. His early years were perhaps character- 
ised by an aggressive confidence in his own views and 
a certain distinct vigour in the expression of them, 
Ir later days, he became meek and kind to all and 
avoided disputations where be could not hope to con- 
vince. He created enemies, no doubt, among those 
V^ishnavaites, who followed other teachers and found 
differences in the views expounded by him. Such people 
tried to harass him in various ways, Vedanta Desika 
however received their insults with meekness and sub- 
servience, and tried to unarm hatred and jealousy 
as far as he could. We have reason to state that the 
schism in views^ among the followers of Kamanuja re- 
ferred to before, commenced about this time and that 
the teachers, who advocated other views from those of 
Vedanta Desika, differed from him chiefly in their vie^ 
of the nature and condition of Prapatti or the secret, 
doctrine of surrender to Grod. Pillfti Lokacharya and 
Peria Achan Pillai were the leading exponents of these 
views and they have composed works of great learning 
and ability, mostly in Sanskritised Tamil, indicating 
fully their views. A pupil in the second generation of 
the former of these was the great Manavala Mahamuni, 
a sanyasin of extreme South India, who is the recognis- 
ed head of the Tengalai sect of the Ramanujiyas, as 
Sri Vedanta Desika is of the Vadagalai sect. Various 
difierences in practice and doctrines cropped up bet- 
ween these sects, which have become sharper as time 
passed, and now divides the community into two 
factions between whom reconciliation seems to be out 
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of the question. We believe however that', even in the 
days of Manavala Mahamuni, the split was yet a narrow 
one and we are ^lacl to note that Manavala Mahamuni- 
himself appreciated Vedanta Desika’s merits as he quotes 
him more than once with approval and usually describes 
him by the appellation of ^ abhiyuJda ’ which means 
a respected and reliable author of one’s own school. The 
doctrinal differences between the schools are trivial 
and are not much ai)preciated ; but we must suppose 
that the innate love of parading differences is a charac- 
teristic of degeneracy in all systems founded on the 
soundest bases and Vaishnavism has ‘not escaped the 
general fate of religious doctrines dog?natically carried 
to excessive detail. It is only a matter of melancholy 
satisfaction that few practical religions have preserved 
themselves unsullied by unseemly disputes and schisms 
as time advances and the inspiration of the original 
founder ceases to be felt. 

We now propose to give some account of our 
author’s allegorical dmmii, Saulcalpa Saryodaya, men- 
tioned already. Passion-plays and mystery-plays are 
well-known in Europe, but seem to be confined to the 
incidents in the life of Jesus Christ. In Sanskrit liter- 
ature there are but three principal works* which are 
dramas of this allegorical nature as far as we know. One 
of them and possibly the earliest of them is the Prahodha 
ChandrodayUj ‘ The rise of the moon of knowledge/ 
by Krishnamisra, who is stated to have lived about the 

♦ Chaitaiiyn Chnndrodaya ^ of Karnapura, in addition to the 
two we are now mentioning. 
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end of the . leventb century/* Of this work, Professor 
Macdonell saysf that it is one of the most remarka- 
ble products of Indian literature. Though an allego- 
rical play of theologico-philosophical import in which 
only abstract notions and symbolical figures act as per- 
sons, it is full of dramatic power and vigour. It aims 
at glorifying orthodox Brahminism in the Vaishnava 
sense just as the allegorical plays of the Spanish poet 
Calderon were intended to exalt the Catholic faith.’’ 
The learned scholar's opinion that Prabodha Chandro- 
daya is a Vaishnava play is accurate, as the express 
purpose of the play is to exalt the Adwaita faith which 
cannot be usualjy identified with Vaishnavism. The 
play is, however, of moderate proportions in fairly 
simple style, and the lightness of touch and the humour 
displayed in exhibiting the practical (;C)ntrasts among 
the followers of various tenets show the great dramatic 
power of the author in fitting for the*stage a drama on 
an abstract subject. The Sankalpa Suryodaya or ‘ The 
Rise of the Sun of Divine Will ’ of Vedanta Desika is 
a work on the same lines and with a similar purpose, 
to do for the Vaishtadwaita what Krislmamisra had 
done for the Adwaita. Vedanta Desika’s purpose is to 
exhibit dramatically the toils and troubles of the 
human soul before it obtains an insight into Divine 
Truth, the difficulties in its path of progress to libera- 
tion created by passions like Love and Hate, the saving 
power of Divine grace at every step of this progress, 

* His alleged personal interview with Vedanta Desika must, if 
this date is correct, be only a myth. 

t Vide page 250, Vol. 11, Imperial Gazetteer, Indian Empire. 
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and the final triumph of the soul over its enemies. The' 
author writes in a serious style, except in some Acts 
where there is room for humour, and the language is 
sublime and generally neither harsh nor obscure. The 
play is rather longj and some portions could well have 
been curtailed, but Sanskrit dramatists, except perhaps 
Ka)ida‘5a, do not do justice to the sense of proportion, 
and even Bhavabhuti is a sinner in this respect. It 
has, however, been acted in India and the plot is so 
contrived that there is enough of action. The 
reader’s, if not the audience’s, interest is kept up by 
sufficient variety of sentiments, though the domi- 
nating sentiment is maintained by the author to be 
Santi Rasa or Quietism. The hero is King Viveka or 
Discrimination, and his Queen is 8umati or Wisdom. 
In their purpose to free the Purusha or Soul from the 
bondage of Karma, these are opposed by the whole set 
of passions, of which Mahamoha or Deep Ignorance is 
the head. The latter is supported by Kama (l^ove), 
Krodka, (Anger), Darpa (Pride), Damhha (Vanity), 
and so on. In Act I, after the prologue, Kama and 
his followers are introduced and some of the finest 
verses of our author describe his vauntings and threats 
against the Purusha. Then Viveka enters, and gives, 
in reply to the questions of his wife, a statement of 
purposes and procedure in liberating Purusha. In Act 
II, the author depicts a controversy on the stage in 
which the spiritual adviser of Viveka and a pupil of his, 
intended to present Sri Ramanuja and our author 
respectively, discuss the situation and are confronted 
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with opponents of various schools whom they dispose 
of by argumentation* easily enough. In Acts III and 
IV, the characters Attachment, Hate, Jealousy, etc., 
are introduced and their activity among men is detailed. 
In Act V, Pride surveys the world ‘from China toPeru^ 
and finds no spot on earth where he is not in favour. 
We have here many humorous passages-at-arms between 
Pride, Vanity and Deceit, and the poet has succeeded 
in giving a realistic touch to these abstract notions by 
the fecundity of his imagination and the felicity of the 
situations introduced. Much satirical power is dis- 
played in these Acts in exposing the abuses of various 
classes of society in Northern and* Southern India, and 
the poet must have ‘ laughed in his sleeves ’ when he 
made Darpa (Pride) rebuke Dambha (Vanity) thus: — 
“ You fool, I simply abstain from kicking you on the 
head, out of respect for your Brahminhood. Know you 
not that the great Tondaimandala is my native country 
and the famous suburb of Little Kanchi is my place of 
residence. The head of my family is (daily) adored 
by King Skanda and I am famous for the number of 
my Sishyas (pupils or followers) all over the world. 
You dispicable, old frog-in-the-well,* you alone are 
ignorant of my powers of irresistible argument and 
have probably neither seen nor heard of Me.’* It may 
be surmised that the ‘ Skanda Bhupala ’ of this passage 
refers to some lingering Pallava Chief who continued 
to live in Kanchi, after the Pallava power had been 

* A well-known Indian epithet applied to an ignorant atay-at* 
Jhome boor, unaware of the outside world and its news. 
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crushed by the Cholas ; for ‘ Skandavarman ’ is a fre- 
quent name in the dynastic list of that family. In 
another place, our author makes Dambha (Vanity) say 
that he visited the precincts of the residence of Brahma 
in the Satyaloka, when the Great Creator rushed 
out of his palace to receive him, and, after washing 
duly his own hands &eveii times to remove all possible 
impurity, procured himself the arghya water, as a 
mark of deep respect. The reference to the frequent 
washing of the hands is a satiric touch that will come 
home to most people acquainted with Vaishnavas, who 
have carried ceremonial purity to the length of a 
science. The Act erlWs with a humorous description 
of the noon-day sun in words that compare him to a 
glutton Hying from one pleasure to another and are 
appropriately put in tlie mouth of a follower of Maha- 
moha, the counterfoil to King Viveka, 

In Act VT, is described an aerial voyage of King 
Viveka and his charioteer ‘ Eeason ’ when all India is 
surveyed and places of interest to the Vaishnavite 
pilgrim are depicted. The object of the party was to 
seek out a quiet place for samadhi or meditation, and 
the perfectly sane conclusion is readied that, after all, 
surroundings are secondary, and the real seat of con- 
templation is one’s own heart, wherever one may live, 
the seat of one's moral and religious sense and the 
abode of the Supreme Self. In Act VII, Viveka strives 
to fix the wandering thoughts of his charge, the 
Purusha, on some definite form of the Deity, to help 
concentration and secure victory over his enemies. 
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Act VIII, describes a stage-warfare between the party 
of Viveka and the opposite party, and concludes with 
the final victory of the former. The Purusba now un- 
disturbed by conflict enters on meditation (Act IX) and 
finally, with the help of Vishnu-Bhakti or devotion to 
Vishnu surrenders himself to God and obtains final 
liberation (Act X). Thus King Viveka accomplishes 
fully the purpose that he set before himself. The 
Author concludes in the happiest style of his later days 
with a prayer that the Great Vasudeva may accept his 
work as He is the real author of the play and the 
Audience for the same. 

To return to* Vedanta Desika ; after years of simple 
and retired life spent in instructing his followers, and 
occasional tours to sacred shrines, Vedanta Desika 
closed his career about 1369 A.D., having lived the full 
life of a hundred years and a little mqj:e, with vigour 
and activity. He left a son, Varadacharya by name, 
who became a great teacher and was the author of 
various works, and a sanyasin disciple, Brahma Tantra 
Swatantra Jiyar, who became an equally famous man 
and is considered to be the founder of the Parakala 
Mutt at Mysore, Vedanta Desika’s further descendants 
Are not known to fame, but this able writer and teach- 
er lives in his works and is further worshipped in 
images in all the principal Vishnu shrines of South 
India, with an assiduity which will perhaps bear great- 
er fruit if used in the study of his voluminous and 
edifying works. 

An event, of great importance to South India 
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politically, occurred during Vedanta Desika’s life, which 
we have purposely refrained froia referring to till now, 
and which requires a brief mention, before we conclude. 
About 1310 A.D,, Malik Kafur, a General of the Delhi 
Emperor Alaudin, undertook an invasion into the 
Dekkan with a large army. He speedily reduced the 
kingdoms of Warrangal and Dwarasamudra, and pushed 
south up to the extremity of the Peninsula, spreading 
devastation, and plundering everywhere. In 1312 or 
according to some accounts, 1326 A.D., an army of 
Muhammadans invaded Srirangam and pillaged the 
•-tlgfhple and city. The Vaishnavas of the city antici- 
pated this, however, and removed the copper image of 
the Deity to Madura, just in time to save it from 
spoliation. The conquering army massacred a large 
number (12,000, according to one account) of Vaishna- 
vas, and left the place in ruins. The inner shrine of 
the temple had however been blocked up from view, 
and so, it is said, escaped destruction. From this time 
for a period of nearly forty years, the districts of Trichi- 
nopoly and Madura, were under the rule of Muhamma- 
Deputies, subject to the Delhi Empeior. About 
^1361 A.D., the Vijianagar King Bukka I, having 
established a stable Hindu kingdom on the banks 
of the Tungabhadra, commenced to conquer the 
southern portions of the country recently occupied 
by Muhammadan Generals. He succeeded through 
Kampanna Odayar, his son and General, in conquer- 
ing the greater part of the southern country and 
bringing it under Vijianagar rule. Kampanna, who 
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established himself at Madura, was greatly assisted, 
in his wars by oAe Gopannarya, a Brahmin and a 
warrior, Gopanna was the Governor of Gingee, in 
North Arcot, which had fallen into the bands of the 
Vijianagar Dynasty. We have stated above that about 
1326 A.D., the idol of the Srirangam God had to be 
taken out to Madura to escape the fury of the Muham- 
madan invaders. The God was gradually taken to 
Tirupati and worshipped duly there. When Kampanna 
completed his conquests in the south, Gopanna, who 
was no doubt a devout Vaishnavite, thought it a suit- 
able opportunity to restore the idol to Srirangam. He 
brought it out from Tirupati and kept it at Gingee for 
a time. He then took it to Srirangam and restored it 
to its proper place in the shrine and directed the usual 
festival (which had ceased) to be commenced in con*;^ 
nection with the idol. This fact ie recorded in an 
inscription on the eastern wall of the temple in the 
form of two Sanskrit slokas,* of nearly identical mean- 
ing and the verses are preceded by the chronogram 
Bandkupriye Sakabde ” which means “ In the Saka 
year 1293,” i.e-, A.D., 1371. A tamil work Kovilolugu 
is responsible for the details of the account, and the 
same is also mentioned, without dates, in the Tamil 
Vadagali Guruparampara, as it is called, a work of 
about the end of the fifteenth century, which we have 
largely utilised in our articles. Vedanta Desika, it 
would seem, escaped the general massacre, being hidden 
by a mass of dead bodies, and betook himself with his 
* Vide Epigrftphica Indioa, Vol. VI, p. 330. 
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followers to Mysore. He spent several years there and 
then went to Satyamangalam in Coinabatore. Here, in 
sore grief at his separation from the precincts of Sri- 
rangam, he composed the hymn Ahhiti-Stava or ‘ the 
hymn to expel danger.’ He makes reference in this 
work to the invasion of Muhammadans and to the 
cessation of worship at Srirangam, and lamenting over 
this great grief of his in h^s old age when “ his head 
has become fully grey,” prays to God to expel his 
enemies and return to his seat. In due time he heard, 
we are told, of the conquests of ' Gopanna and the 
return of the God, and himself hurried to Srirangam 
to enjoy the happy turn of the tide in favour of the 
Hindus. It is said that the first of the verses inscribed 
*on the wall was composed by him. The Guruparam- 
para above-mentioned further narrates that Hesika lived 
some years after this event, built or repaired the Chi- 
dambaram Govindaraja Temple with the help of Gopan- 
narya referred to already, and, composed the Rahasya- 
trayasara mentioned already, and certain other works, 
and finally died in the Kartil'ai month of the year 
Soumya which corresponds to November, 1369, A.D. 
The correctness of the last date is vouched for by 
other accounts, also of a traditional nature, and could 
not be disputed. 

It will be seen that in the above account the date 
of Saka year 1293 or 1371 A. D., for the actual resto- 
ration of the idol to Srirangam does not fit in. for if 
Desika died in 1369, he could not compose the verse 
of the inscription in 1371. This is a discrepancy which 
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has to be ^ot over. Dr. Hultzsch in the Epigraphica 
Indica ” (Vol. vi. p. 323) points out another difficulty. 
It is that if Vedanta Desika lived in 1371, he could 
not have been born in 1269, in the SukJa year as 
stated in the Guruparampara ; for according to him a 
life of 100 years and more is a great improbability and 
the date of birth must therefore, he says, be ‘ a pure 
invention.’ This is perhaps a small matter. We have 
reason to think that the age of 100 years and upwards 
is not necessarily false, as exceptional people in those 
times, as well as now, lived long. Their spare diet, 
pure habits and high intellectuality seem to have pro- 
longed their lives, as otherwise many reliable accounts, 
some of them almost contemporary, have to be treated 
as spurious. But even supposing that Vedanta Desika 
was born a couple of decades latef, there is a great 
agreement in all accounts that hp lived only up to 
1369 A. D., and hence, he could not have lived to see 
the restoration if it really took place in 1371. There- 
fore, we may conclude that the story of his authorship 
of the verse is apocryphal and must be rejected. But 
there is a difficulty. If the restoration of the God was 
in the time of Varadachariar, Vedanta Desika’s son, 
there was no special motive, as far as we could see, in 
anticipating it, as the account does not in any way 
connect Desika with the actual achievement of the 
restoration, except perhaps to show that his prayer 
had immediate effect. We would therefore suggest 
that the actual restoration of the idol was some years 
before the death of Vedanta Desika in 1369 A.D., say 
7 
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abont 1364 or 1365. There is nothing improbable in 
this, as Kampanna’s activities by way of conquest com- 
menced in 1361-62, (p. 325 vi. Epigraphica Indica) 
and he is said to have made some repairs at Sri- 
rangam, so that the inscription may have been 
engraved on the wall on the date mentioned, the actual 
restoration and consecration having occurred a few 
years before. The inscription barely recording two 
verses of identical meaning with a date in chronogram 
prefixed to them, does not look as if it was put up 
under the superintendence of Cropannk or of the autho- 
rities of the temple for the purpose of celebrating the 
restoration. We miss the full commencement, usual 
in inscriptions, expressing the cyclic year, month, and 
day of the event, intended to be recorded ; and the 
purposeless repetition of the same facts in two succes- 
sive verses, seems to justify the conclusion that memo- 
rial verses already in existence were simply engraved in 
an unauthorised manner with the date of engraving pre- 
fixed by the sculptor. No doubt, it may be said that 
the Kovilolugu account goes into great detail and gives 
the same date, Saka 1293. We reply that that narra- 
tive is simply a late reproduction of the apparent pur- 
port of the inscriptions and that it is inaccurate in at 
least two particulars, one being the date of the invasion 
where it errs by about 100 years as pointed out in 
the foot-note, and the other, that Saka 1293, whether 
taken as current or expired, cannot correspond, under 
any circumstances, to the 17th Vikasi (Solar) of the 
year Paritaph as stated in the Kovilolugu and in some 
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later account evidently based upon it. We have Pro- 
fessor Kielhorn’s authority that the 2nd tithi of the 
bright half of the month Chaitra of the year Paritapi 
corresponded to the 7th March 1372 A.D , and was in 
Saka samvat 1294 expired.* Hence it is impossible to 
rely on the year Paritapi or even the previous year, 
Virodhikrit, which would correspond to Saka 1293 
expired, as the date of the actual return of the idol to 
Srirangam. It should also be noted that, according to 
the verses, the victory over the Turuahkaa was after 
the bringing of the God to Gingee, which might have 
taken place any time after 1361 A.D., when Kampan- 
na’s activities ill the south seem to have commenced or 
even before that date. We are, therefore, probably 
nearer the truth in conjecturing that Desika returned 
to Srirangam soon after the restoration of the idol, in 
about 1364 or 1305 A.D., and lived*a few more years 
only, i.e., till November 1369 or the year Soumya, the 
year of his death as preserved in the Guru Parampara 
Prabhava, the work of the third Brahma Tantra Jiyar, 
probably not much later than the end of the fifteenth 
century. 

In confirmation of an earlier date than 1371^ 
herein suggested for the actual restoration of the idol^** 
to Srirangam, we would also refer to the ‘ Yatindra^^ 
pravana Vaibhavam ’ of Pillai Lokarya Jiyar, Madras 
Edition, 1907, at p. 25 where the events stated above 
are also narrated and the Verse I of the inscription is 
quoted as composed by an ^ AbkiyvMa^ evidently re« 

* Bee No. 15 of the list of insoriptiooB ftfe p. 326 of E.I. YoU tI 
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ferring to Vedanta Desika. The writer then states 
that the restoration was in the Saka year Bahupriye^ 
arhich is a chronogram for 1283 Saka or 1361, A.D. If 
this is the correct reading and not Bandhupriye as the 
inscription has it, the date of the composition of this 
Verse and that of the restoration must be that year, 
rather than the later years 1364 or 1365, as suggested 
in the preceding paragraphs. As Chronograms, be- 
sides serving their purpose, were usually made to mean 
something appropriate, ‘ Bahupriya ’, ‘ beloved of the 
many ’ would be a more suitable name for the year in 
which such an important event took place than ^Bandhu 
priya ' ‘ loved by relations.’ The tradition as to the 
year being ^ Paritapi ’ is however repeated in this work 
also, a year which does not fit in with any suggested 
Saka year, as w6 have explained already, but was about 
the date of Malik Kafur’s invasion, which may have 
been the cause of the confusion. 
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MONG the younger contemporaries of Ramanuja 
Charya, mention has been made already of Para- 
^ ' sara Bhatta, son of Kuresa, as a learned scholar 
and author. Born about 1074 A.D., Parasara had an 
exceedingly bright scholastic career, and was duly 
initiated in the sacred lore, by Ramanuja’s cousin and 
pupil, Govinda. ^After Ramanuja’s death, he became 
a vigorous defender of the Faith and engaged in many 
successful controversies. In one of these, it is said, 
he sought out an eminent scholar of •the ‘Western 
country ’ or the modern Mysore, who was a reputed 
Adwaitin and was, in fact, known by the name of 
Vedanti. It would seem that Vedanti was a rich man 


and usually fed hundreds of Brahmins every day, Para- 
sara went in amongst the crowd dressed like a common 
man ; but on reaching the inside of the house where 
the feast was held, approached Vedanti who was present 
there, and asked him to grant him the ‘ bhiksha ’ or 
alms of disputation. The scholar could not resist and 
so commenced, we are told, a controversy, for ten days, 
in which Parasara became the victor. He then con 


verted Vedanti to his faith, and the latter became an 
important disciple. Some years after, Vedanti deserted 
bis native country, and going to Srirangam with all that 
remained of bis wealth, bestowed it on Parasara, and 
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became a sanyasin under the name of ‘ Nanjiyar,^ ‘ our 
sanyasin,’ bestowed upon him by Parasara. 

The family of the Bhattars is well-known for its 
Sanskrit scholarship and copious contribution to the 
religious and philosophical literature of the day. 
Kuresa, the founder, has himself composed five stotras, 
on the Deities of various shrines, which are well-known 
for their erudition and power of expression. Two of 
these the Vaikuntha Stava and the Atimanusha Stavct^ 
are especially very readable and are justly favourites 
with Vaishnavite scholars. Parasara Bhatta has also 
contributed two hymns to the atotra literature, one on 
Goddess Lakshmi, who is a personality with the Vaish- 
navas, second only to Narayana himself, and the other 
on the God of Srirangam, whom Parasara looked upon 
almost as his father in flesh and blood. The poems 
are, however, rugged and not easily understandable, 
but the former of the hymns, the Sriguna Ratna Koaa, 
contains several stanzas of good poetry in sublime 
language. Among other works of this writer may be 
mentioned the Tatvaratnakara on philosophy, now 
partically extinct but largely quoted from by Sri Vedan- 
ta Desika, and the commentary on the Vishnu Sahasra 
Nama, already mentioned. Nanjiyar also composed 
some works, in Tamil it is to be presumed, one of which 
seems to have been named the Tatwadipana, He is 
better known as the author of a commentary — the 
* Nine-thousands ’ on the Tiruvoymozhi, so-called as the 
quantity of syllables in the work is computed to be 
Nine-thousand QranthaBy a grantha being equivalent 
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to 32 syllables or an anuahtubk verse. It has become 
usual to adopt tl^is mode of computation in Sanskrit 
and Tamil works even when they are in prose, on the 
analogy of the Mahabharata, the Kamayana, and the 
Puranas, whose grantha computations are carefully 
preserved in the Colophons. 

It is now proper to mention that, during this 
period, the study of the last named work of St. Sata- 
gopa received considerable attention from the Vaishnava 
scholars of the day. Speemlisation was adopted and 
while one set of scholars continued to expound and 
comment upon the Sribhashya and the allied Sanskrit 
works, another.set took to the study of the Tamil works^ 
of the Alwars, which gave them full employment. 
These Tamil hymns, not being argumentative treatises 
but merely the devotional songs of varipus pious men of 
all castes and creeds (one of them was a Pariah), pour- 
ed fourth out of love and deep faith, and being couched 
in language which is often ancient and abstruse, lent 
themselves to ample comments ; and the Vaishnava 
scholars, many of whom were good Sanskritists as well, 
lost no time in writing learned commentaries on the 
different portions of them. 

Nanjiyar was succeeded by a disciple Kalivairi or 
Nampillai, who taught the Tamil hymns largely and 
composed a commentary on a small portion out of 
them, A disciple of Nampillai, Vadakku-Tiru-Vedhi- 
Pillai by name, is the author of an extensive comment- 
ary known as the ‘ Thirty-six-Thousand.’ This work is 
an inexhaustible storehouse of traditions on the differ- 
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ent interpretations of the text and gives ns a good idea 
of the amount of industry and learning that was brought 
to bear on the study of these Tamil works. Periavach- 
chan PilJai was another of Nampillai’s pupils who wrote 
full commentaries, on the Tiruvoymozhi and the other 
hymns as well and was a most prolific and well-inform- 
ed writer of the day. As is inevitable, differences of 
views arose on points of construction as well as on 
details of doctrine between the above set of writers who 
came to be called the Southern School or the Tengalais 
and the writers of the Northern School, generally 
known as the Vadagalais, who, though more largely 
patronising Sanskrit works, had still an equal regard for 
the Tamil hymns and expounded them in their lectures. 
Vedanta Desika himself, as representing the latter 
class, was, as we have seen, an able Tamil scholar and 
author and is said to have composed a commentary on 
the Tiruvoymozhi', which is not now extant. But 
various authors after his date have written such com- 
mentaries and at least 5 exist now, which are studied 
by various sections of the orthodox Vadagalai class. 

To the next generation of writers belonged Pillai 
Loka Chary a, son of the author of the ‘ Thirty-six- 
Thousand ’ commentary, but a pupil of Nampillai 
and ^author of various works in Sanskritised Tamil, 
the most important of these are the SriVachana 
Bhvshana and the Tahoa Ti^aya, These works are in 
terse and elliptic style and were evidently meant as 
Bnmmaries in pithy language of doctrines which were 
expounded orally at great length. Pillay Loka Chaiya 
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was an elderly contemporary of Sri Vedanta Desika ; 
and the latter, in hi^i works, especially, the Rahasya-- 
traya Sara, alludes in various places to his views and 
purports to controvert them. The Tatwatraya is an 
exposition of the principles of the Visistadwaita philo- 
sophy and its view of the development of the universe 
and the inter-relationship of the souls and God. The 
other work, the Vachana Bhushana, is held in extra- 
ordinary veneration by the followers of this school, as" 
a reposifcary of secret and esoteric doctrines, incapable 
of being understood except under the direct teaching 
of a duly qualified preceptor. The chief features of the 
book are the doctrine of surrender to one’s Acharya or 
Guru, advocated by this writer as a sufficient means of 
salvation, the emphasis given to the doctrine of Grace 
by the assertion that even the sins of men are agree- 
able to God, and the somewhat unceremonious rejection 
of caste-superiority as a ground for respect among men 
otherwise equally venerable as lovers of God. It will 
be perceived that the last is a feature which must en- 
sure the adherence of non-Brahmin Vaishnavites 
generally, who form a majority among those of the 
Southern School. The excessive adoration of the Guru, 
as yet theoretical in Southern India, has become, as we 
shall see, a permanent feature of Northern Vaishna- 
vaism as developed by Ramanand and his followers, 
who also, from the necessities of their position, threw 
all caste distinctions to the winds, and drew followers 
from every class and creed. 

The next writer of note in this school of Vaishna- 
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vas was the well-known Manavala Maha Muni, whose 
name has been appropriated for tjbe heading of this 
paper. He was born near Alwar-Tirunagari about 
1370 A. D., and is said to have lived for 73 years, i.e., 
up to 1443 A. D. Of well-built proportions and ex- 
tremely fair, almost white, in appearance, he soon 
attracted attention by his intelligence and ability 
and came to be recognised as an eminent scholar. 
He was a pupil of one Sri Sailesa or liruv oymozhi 
Pillai, a teacher of the Tamil hymns, as the name 
implies. He spent his early years at Tirunagari 
and then moved to Srirangam, the holy city of so 
many eminent divines. Here he permanently esta- 
blished himself and acquired a large following of 
pupils and admirers. His life’s work was partly com- 
position and instruction, and partly the systematic 
organization of his followers under various centres 
or Sees, the acquiring of control over temple manage- 
ment and ritual in various places, and the repair 
of shrines in various districts out of funds collected 
from the richer of his followers or paid voluntarily by 
devotees. 

Among other works, Manavala has composed com- 
mentaries on the two works of Pillai Loka Charya 
mentioned already. His commentaries are characterised 
by great clearness and fulness of exposition. He pos- 
sesses the great merit, found in few other Hindu writers 
of giving references to the quotations spread through- 
out important Tamil works like the ‘ Thirty^six Thou- 
sands ’ commentary, and always quotes the sources of 
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the texts that he himself extracts. His range of studies 
must have been lai^e and he was an eminent scholar 
in Sanskrit and Tamil. His original works are, how- 
ever, few ; in fact only three or four are known to pos- 
terity. One of them is the Yatirajavimsdti or twenty 
verses in Sanskrit in praise of Sri Ramanuja, and is in 
simple style. We find here the curious introduction 
of initial rhyme in many of the stanzas ; that is to say, 
the second syllables of the four lines of each verse are 
identical, a feature universal in Tamil prosody but 
unknown to Sanskrit readers ; though final rhyme, as 
in English poetry, is occasionally met with in Sanskrit.* 
The other works, the Upadesaratnamala and the 
Arthiprabandha are in Tamil verse. The former is a 
list of the names of Alwars and chief teachers wit 
some account of their works. The latter is a passionate 
appeal to Sri Ramanuja in heaven, to end his days and 
liberate him from the physical ills which seem to have 
worried him late in life, and the torment of worldly 
existence which every Hindu is expected to detest. 
Manavala Maha Muni had a son Ramanuja who seems 
to have died before him and a grandson Jiyar Nayinar, 
who survived him. He had numerous disciples, some 
of them sanyasins like himself. One of the lay pupils was 
one Prativvadibhayamkara, who, as his name implies was 
a scholar of some eminence. Two of his works now 
exist ; one, a commentary on the Ashta Sloki of 

* See its use, isith great effect, in the Ramayana, Sundara KAii* 
Cantos V and VII, and in the poem * Nalod^tya ’ attributed to 
Kalidasa, where the last five syllables of each of four lines aro^ 
identical. 
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Parasara Bhatta, and the other a vigorous laudatory 
poem of 70 verses on Sri Vedanta oDesika. We have 
clear indications in this later work of the growing 
dissensions between the adherents of the two schools. 
The author of the 70 verses asserts his indebtedness to 
the teachings of Vedanta Desika and his son Varada- 
charya (1317 to 1414 A. D.), and states that he is a 
pupil of the latter. It is understood however that he 
later became an adherent of Manavala Maha Muni. 
The chief disciples of Manavala, of whom the first was 
Vanamamalai Jeer, the founder of the Mutt of that 
name in the Tinnevelly district, are known by the 
name of ‘ Ashta Diggajas ’ or ‘ the eight elephants^ 
guarding the eight quarters’ in evident allusion to the 
strong support which they gave to their chief in the 
promulgation of his doctrines. 

Th^ are various points in theory and practices 
in wjaich the two schools, which are now known as the 
Vi^agalais and Tengalais, differ ; one such is the well- 
Ij^own distinction in the vertical caste-mark as worn in 
the forehead, the Vadagalais using a parabolic form, 
the base of which is nearly in a line with the brows, 
the other class using two somewhat broad straight 
marks slanting in opposite directons, outwards, and 
supported on a base which is itself a small triangle, 
base upwards with the vertex lower down, about the 
apex or in some cases the centre, of the nose. The 
central red streak is common to both, and is meant 
to represent Lakshmi. But the chief item of con- 
troversy between these two schools, which has engaged 
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the attention of Magistrates and Judges, is the claim 
of either sect to officiate exclusively in the temple 
rituals and worship, to the accompaniment of certain ’ 
recitations commencing with what has come to ber^ 
known as the patrams. The recitation of the Tamil 
songs of the Alwars has been connected with temple 
ritual from the time of Eamanuja, and possibly from 
earlier times also. The patram is however, for each 
community, a single stanza in anushlubh-metre, which 
sets forth the name of its leading Teacher, and is 
peculiar to him. The one used by the Vadagalai 
community commences with the words ‘ Ramanuja-^ 
daya-patra^,^ meaning ‘ recipient of the kindness (ix. 
teachings) of Eamanuja,’ the Eamanuja referred to here 
being the Atreya Eamanuja, uncle of Vedanta Desika 
and his immediate teacher. The other verse is on the 
same plan but has for its first words Srisailesa^ the 
teacher of Manavala and refers to the latter as his pupil. 
There is nothing in the verse of either party to wound 
the susceptibilities of the followers of the other ; but 
of course the right of commencement is fought out 
eagerly, as it is the prelude to the exercise of other 
rights in the temple and neither party is willing to use 
or listen to the recital of the other’s verse, as it may 
imply an allegiance which it stoutly refuses to grant. 
The English educated community of either sect and 
those among the others who have no chances of partici- 
pating in temple emoluments have no relish for such 
unseemly disputes, and regard them as deplorable. It 
is to be hoped that, as education increases and the 
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spirit of national life develops, the two sects may learn 
greater toleration and manage to live in peace, study- 
ing the works of their teachers, instead of getting them 
up parrot-like, and engaging in free-fights on such 
trivial matters as the patmms. 



Sree Cbaitan^a. 



HE development of Vaishnavaism has now been 
traced, though only in the form of sketches of 
‘ the lives of the principal exponents, from the 
earliest times to about the middle of the Fifteenth 
Century. In South India it is clear that from the 
early years of the Christian era, this cult flourished 
under the strong impetus given by the Alwars, who by 
their Tamil songs, inculcated Bhakti and Krishna- 
worship mainly. • The Alwars were saints or BhaJctaa 
of various castes, who were unique in their devotion to 
God, and led lives remarkable for their religious fervour 
and difference to worldly pleasures. Threfe early Alwara 
named respectively the Poykai Alwar,.t\ie. Bhutathal^ 
'ivaVj and the Peyalwar were mythical in their origin 
and are said to have met at the modern Tirukkoilur, 
where they had a vision of God and poured forth 
their joy at the sight, in Tamil verses of a hundred 
each. These Alwars speak of Narayana as the highest 
God, allude frequently to the early Avatars of 
Vishnu especially the Tiruvikrama or the 
Vamana and are eloquent in their admiration of the 
Krishna- Avatar. They presuppose the chief Puranas 
and are anterior to all the rest of the Alwars. They^ 
adore the idols of the more ancient shrines of Soutl/ 
India, like those at Srirangam, Tirupati, Alagarkoil, etc. 
They speak with respect of Vedio lore, but teach the 
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worship of the Deity by recitations of His names, ser-^ 
vices at the temples and contemplation of his personal 
forms. Tirumalisai Alwar was the next in order of 
time and he has composed about 200 stanzas. Of the 
later Alwar, Saint Satagopa or Nammalwar has been 
mentioned already more than once in these pages. Of 
the rest Vishnuchitta or Perialwar, KulasekaralwaVy 
0ho was a ruler of ancient Travancore, and Tiru^ 
^angai Alwar are the most noted and have composed 
extensive songs. The list of Alwars included a lady^ 
Andal, daughter of Vishnuchitta,^ a pariah devotee, 
Tiruppanalwar, who has composed but 10 stanzas, and 
a pupil of Nammalwar, Madhurakavi who was a wor- 
shipper of his Guru, exclusively. We find nowhere 
among these Alwars any denunciation of Brahmins as 
such or protests against the caste system ; they repre- 
sent in no sense any rise of the lower castes against the 
Brahmin Priesthood and the frequent denunciations of 
Budhists and Jains show who their contemporaries 
were. It seems reasonable to conclude that these 
Alwars or the earlier of them were the ofishoots of the 
Northern Bhagavatas or Vaishnavites and that they 
devoted their lives to pious worship of the personal 
forms of God, and visits to th^ shrines of Vishnu. 
The Bhagavad-Gita was well known to them and the 
Bhagavata in some form also, for their works are 
saturated with Sri Krishna’s early life and its miracul- 
ous incidents. 

The Acharyas from Nathamnni downwards form 
the next phase of development in the Vaishnava faith, 
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and represent the intellectual, as the Alwars do the 
emotional side. A construction of Philosophy which 
was fit to be placed before the best intellect of the land 
and which at the same time gave room for the absorp- 
tion of the teachings of the Alwars and the doctrine of 
Bhakti, was the chief feature of this work. Caste was 
firmly supported, all heresy was eschewed and the 
shastras were fully upheld by these Acharyas, while at 
the same time purity of life, superiority of devotion, 
and fervid adoration of Narayana in his Avatars and 
idol manifestations were also inculcated. Kamannja 
represents the climax of these teachings and in him 
we have the -philosopher and the devotee happil^ 
combined. The philosophy is healthy and sympa-*** 
thetic, the devotion has not degenerated to fanaticism 
or irrational worship. The doctrine .of Prapatfi or 
Surrender was inculcated to suit ^inferior intellects. 
Ramanuja in no place countenances the slightest 
departure from strict Shastraic injunction. He is 
uncompromising in denying the privilege of Vedic 
study to Sudras and women and the latter were never 
permitted to mix with men in devotion or abandon 
their usual household duties much less to assume the 
character of nuns. Bhajanas^ Sankirtans, festive 
songs, etc., were practically unheard of in those days 
and religious fervour never took the form of violent 
demonstrations or indecent exhibitions. 

In the centuries following that in which Ramanuja 
lived, i.e., the twelfth and the two succeeding centuries 
these features of Vaishnavaism were greatly preserved. 

8 
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Non-Brahmin adherents no doubt increased in numbei 
but we hear nowhere of the protest* against the castf 
restriction and the assertion of general equality whicb 
is a permanent feature of modern Vaishnavaism as seen 
in the North. It must be admitted however that the 
germs of these doctrines began to be visible about the 
beginning of the Fifteenth Century in the preachings 
of certain of the Vaishnavaite teachers in Southern 
India. We have alluded in the life of Manavala Maha 
Muni to the emphasis given to the spiritual equality of 
the Brahmin and the Sudra Bhakta and the assertion 
of the doctrine that the Gruru was the ultimate Saviour. 
A curious mode of expressing the difference of views in 
the operation of God’s grace was this : some asserted 
that divine grace acted like the monkey^ the souls 
must exert themselves to get saved, as the young of the 
monkey actively sqizes its mother during the latter’s 
evolutions from tree to tree. Others more indolent or 
more hopeful according as one may view it, asserted 
that God’s grace was like the cat, which safeguarded its 
young, unaided by any efforts of the latter. God’s 
graces according to this latter school, was irresistible 
and required nothing but an attitude of recaptivity to 
freely flow to the deepest sinner. Hence the maxim, 
“fatal to many Hindu sects” as Barth points out, 

‘ that the acts of the true devotee, of the Bhakta, are 
indifferent, and that the man who has once experienced 
the effects of Grace, whatever he may do, can sin no 
longer,’ Such doctrines, carried to their logical conclu- 
sions, dangerously minimise responsibility and beget a 
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familiarity with sin, and an audacious disregard of purity 
in life. 

Another doctrine equally fatal to progress was the 
<Turu-worship or deification of the immediate preceptor. 
With regard to the founders of the various systems, 
there may be some justification for ascribing to them 
divine origin and powers. But the deification of every 
later Guru, however theoretically disciplinary it may 
be, to the pupil, is largely destructive of rational 
thought and the spirit of self-reliance, and encourages 
superstitious veneration for persons who may have lost 
all claim for respect. 

It is to th^ above causes that we must ascribe the 
degeneration of Vaishnavaism in Northern India, in 
later days. In the South, doctrines like those men* 
tioned above found little practical support and never 
led to the levelling of the castes or tthe adoption of 
questionable habits. The grip of the Shastra and 
established social rules, was too strong to be shaken by 
the Brahmin Vaishnavites, and the Sudra followers 
were generally inferior in importance and never assert- 
ed themselves. Any show of equality by the higher 
castes was valued as a privilege and the respect for 
the Brahmin as Brahmin, born in the flesh from 
Manu’s days, was never forgotten. The comparative 
political quiet of the South also contributed to preserve 
the higher castes from disruption or admixture with 
the lower. But in the North, Vaishnavaism first 
affected the lower strata of society and proceeded up- 
wards in its conversions. In Bengal, Saktaism had 
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taken deep root among the Brahmins who practised 
their horrible mystic rites in secret <and excluded the 
lower castes. In Benares and Western India, the 
Brahmins were generally enlightened advaitees to 
whom the cult of devotion and faith had no attractions. 
Hence the first converts to Vaishnavaism were there 
also the lower castes. It was therefore inevitable that 
the habits and customs of the converts should react on 
the religion newly adopted and present phases of it 
which are alike strange and inexplicable to the earlier 
adherents of the same faith in the South. 

It is perhaps not quite true that all the Vaish- 
navaism found in the North was imported from 
the South after Rapanuja’s days. The land of 
Krishna’s birth, overrun as it was by frequent 
devastating arfnies, was still a place of resort to 
vast crowds as a rholy centre. And the Krishna cult 
that had taken such a deep root there in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, was not altogether with- 
out power during the intervening centuries. But any 
how its potency was slumbering and before it shone 
forth again, it had to be fanned anew by a fresh breeze 
of Vaishnavaism from the Southern lands, where it was 
thriving, thanks to the Alwars and Acharyas who had 
sedulously fostered it. 

The chief Vaishnavites of Northern India are the 
Ramanandis, the Vallabacharis, and the Chaitanyas. 
Ramanand, the founder of the first of these sects, is 
said to have been the fifth in apostolic succession from 
Ramanuja and to have lived in the end of the four- 
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teenth century. There is nothing improbable in tb® 
story usually given that Ramanand, insulted by Vaish- 
nsvites of the South among whom he lived, for his 
social inferiority, travelled north and established a 
Mutt at Benares and had numerous followers. He 
advocated the doctrine of Bhakti of course, asserted the 
supreme efficacy of the Rama mantra, and discarded 
social distinctions. It may be mentioned that Rama- 
worship as distinguiseed from that of Krishna is un* 
known in the South, and it is therefore incorrect to say, 
as some writers do, that Ramanuja inculcated Rama- 
worship. A pupil of Ramanand or one of his succes- 
sors, Nabhaji by name, wrote the BhaJctamala or the 
lives of saints which is practicall}^ the scripture of the 
Ramanandis. The famous Tulsidas (153^ — 1623 A.D.) 
seventh in descent from Ramanand, ‘‘ one of the great- 
est reformers and one of the greatest poets that India 
has produced,” in the opinion of Dr. Grierson, is the 
author of the Hindi Ramayana, which is a text- book of 
religious philosophy for millions in Upper India. The 
pupils of Ramanand are from various lower castes. One 
of them was a Muhammadan weaver named Kabir and 
he founded a system whose object was to amalgamate 
Hindus and Muhammadans. Rama was the god of 
worship; but forms and were excluded. When 

Kabir died his corpse was claimed by both sects and 
the remains, miraculously converted to flowers, were 
shared by Hindus and Muhammadans. Nanak car- 
ried out the same purpose of reconciliation of Hindoe 
and Muhammadans in the Punjab and gave rise 
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to the Sikh clans, literally sishyas. Sikkism haa 
been described as Muhammadanism minus circumci- 
sion and cow-killing and plus faith in the divinity of 
the Gurus. It is said that Sikkism is now on the wane 
and is being absorbed into some form of Hinduism. The 
Adi Oranth, the Bible of the Sikhs, contains Hindu 
doctrines and is worshipped as a divinity by itself. 

The other two sects of Vaishnavaism and their 
innumerable sub-sects are all founded on the worship 
of Krishna. In the Vallabha religion, Balagopala, the 
child Krishna gorgeously dressed, is the object of wor- 
ship. The Bhagavata is the foundation of the Krishna 
Leela or the early exploits of Kristna, Krishna is 
worshipped along With or in conjunction with the 
Gopis ; but Badha, the unmarried consort of Krishna, 
is not usually associated with him. 

Vallabhacharya, the founder of this sect or at 
least its most famous exponent, was born about 1749 
A. D., in Telingana and settled at Muttra to teach his 
doctrines. The worstiip of Krishna and the indulgence 
in the rhapsodies of the Bhagavata and the Gita 
Govinda tended to increase luxury and licentiousness 
in the Maharajahs or High Priests of this sect and its 
follow^ers. The worst forms of sexual love and immora- 
lity became tolerated and commended as religious. 
Many of the immoralities of this rich and highly influ- 
ential sect were exposed in a case which went up to the 
Supreme Court of Bombay in 1862. 

The Chaitanyas who now remain to be described 
are most general in Bengal. They are now branched 
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into various sects, some of them made up of the richer 
and the higher classes while the majority seem to be of 
the lowest classes, containing the worst dregs of the 
population. The special feature of this sect was the 
adoption of Radha Krishna, as the object of worship*' 
Jayadeva’s Gita^Oovinda mentioned already gives a 
good idea of the influence which the erotic sentiment 
commenced to exercise on Hindus even so early as the 
12th Century. The most commendable attitude of the 
soul to ^God was represented by the position of the 
beloved to her lover. Married love was considered of a 
lower form, being interested ; the love towards the 
gallant, subversive of worldly duty and propriety as it 
was, was considered the highest ^kind of aentiment that 
the soul can entertain towards the Almighty. Kadha- 
worship was inculcated by Chaitanya in the beginning 
of the 16th Century. But there is reason to think that 
this kind of worship is as ancient as the beginning of the 
Christian era, if not earlier. Krishna’s amours had been 
apiritualised from the earliest times. The ardent longing 
of the Gopis for Krishna was considered typical of the 
souls’ longing for God, and sages and poets who cannot 
be suspected of favouring moral lapses have agreed to 
regard the Krishna Idylls as symbolic of the highest 
spiritual devotion that is possible to man. Many of 
Nammalwar’s hymns and those of other saints in the 
Tamil land typify this phase of devotion, and other 
religions have adopted the ideal of female love as typi- 
cal of adoration due to the Most High. However this 
may be, the chief popularity of the fiadha cult arose^ 
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of course, from the full play it’gave to the amorous side 
of human nature. In the earlier ^stages and in the 
case of those adherents who were morally strong, there 
is no doubt it led to no excess or abuse. But human 
nature of the yielding type which it generally is, can 
hardly resist long the insinuations to moral fall which 
such excessive hankerings are bound to produce, and 
it is therefore no wonder that the Kadha Krishna demo- 
tion, and the promiscuous mingling of the sexes which 
it permitted, have degraded to a pitiful degree vast 
crowds of Chaitanya Vaishnavites whose ignorance and 
superstition give them no chance of reformation. Many 
of the Chaitanya sects adopted the reprehensible prac- 
tices of the Tantrics or Saktas and hence fell into those 
very sins which moved the moral wrath of Chaitanya 
and prompted his attempts at reform. 

It was in the city of Navadwip or Nuddea on the 
G-anges that the boy Nimai or Visvambhara, the future 
Chaitanya, was born about 1485 A.D. His father Jaga- 
nath Misra was a high-caste Brahmin and an immigrant 
into Nuddea from Sylhet. He married Saachee, daugh- 
ter of Nilambar, a learned man of Nuddea. Nuddea 
was then, as it has been ever since, the home of the 
Nyaya philosophy ; and Pundit Sarvabhauma was 
teaching subtle syllogisms there during the early years 
of Visvambhara’s life. Visvarupa, the elder brother of 
Visvambhara was Sarvabhauma’s pupil. While yet a 
boy, Visvarupa suddenly left home and resolved to be- 
come an ascetic. He wandered over many places, finally 
settled at Pandharpur in Western India, and seems to 
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have died there. There are however some mysterious 
hints in Chaitanya’% lives, that Visvarupa was identical 
with the ascetic friend and constant companion, Nitya- 
nanda of Chaitanya. But the better opinion seems to 
be that the two are different. 

Visvambhara’s early life was frolicsome, michie- 
vous, and worrying to his parents in a high degree. 
He became a spoilt child and freely indulged in his 
whims, one of which was frequent weeping and dancing. 
About the ninth year he was invested with the sacred 
thread, and he then went to attend the tole of G-anga- 
das, a pandit of the place. There he studied Grammar, 
and, it is said, acquired great proficiency in it. He 
then attended the Nyaya College of Sarvabhauma, 
where he came in contact with several advanced pupils 
who, later, became his companions. One of these was 
Raghunath, the author of the commentary Didhiti on 
the Chintamani, the modern text-book of Nyaya. We 
are assured by the author of ^ Lord Gauranga,’ that 
Visvambhar himself wrote such a subtle work on 
logic, that it excited the fear and wonder of Raghunath 
and that the former thereupon tore it to pieces to 
please Raghunath who was ambitious to be unrivalled. 
It is perhaps likely that Visvambhara did not obtain 
any great proficiency under Sarvabhauma, if he read 
under him at all. It is certain that Sarvabhauma^ 
whom Visvambhara met some years after, did not 
recognise in him, a former pupil of any eminence. 
He simply recognised Chaitanya as the son of his 
former friend and companion, Jaganhatha^ Then 
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Visvambhara start6d a grammar school of his own at 
the early age of sixteen and attracted followers and 
pupils. He was now married to one Lakshmi, 
daughter of a Vallabhacharya, but the lady died 2 or 
3 years after marriage. He then married again 
Vishnupriya, a girl of great gentleness of character 
and devotion to Chaitanya. 

Visvambhara was now about 20 years of age. He 
had been initiated into the Vaisbnavite faith by one 
Isvarapuri, a pious devotee. He now undertook a trip 
to Graya, the holy place. The sight of Vishnu^s foot- 
prints there produced a wonderful change in his sensi- 
tive nature. He lost himself in frequeilt thought and 
yearned deeply for a sight of Sri Krishna. Here he 
again met Iswarapuri and the contact of the ascetic 
made him long for Krishna the more. He was taken 
back by his friends to Nuddea and tried to commence 
his school work. But this was found impossible and he 
had to give it op entirely. He found himself 
constantly talking of Sri Krishna and the Gopis, 
the Brindavan and its attractions ; and the im- 
possibility of life under normal conditions became 
apparent. He became subject to trances and visions, 
and, more than once, seemed to have attained to 
the presence of Krishna. The friends and followera 
of Sri Chaitanya who have recorded the details 
of his life in various works in Sanskrit and Ben- 
gali, feel no doubt whatever that in these days Vis- 
vambhara’s body was subjected to a spiritual pervasion 
by Sri Krishna himself. During these ^moments when. 
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the Lord came upon him, he was not Visvambhara at 
all. In his ordinary moods he danced and sang and 
was delirious with Bhakti or devotion. He imagined 
himself to be Radha and acted her part to perfection. 
But when he was overpowered by Krishna’s Avesa, he 
knew not what he did. He was a medium and the 
followers perceived only Sri Krishna and his miraculous 
doings. Thus on one occasion he entered the puja 
house of an elderly friend Srivas, a wealthy householder, 
and taking bis seat on the dais reserved for the idols,. 
called out in tones of command that ‘‘He had come,” 
and wanted Abiahekam or the sacred bath. He was 
duly bathed, dressed and worshipped. All around fell 
at his feet and were rewarded with gracious replies. 
The seance lasted several hours and then Nimai fell 
down in a swoon. When he awoke he was dumb- 
founded at the situation and recollected nothing. At 
another time his friend Nityananda beheld his beaute- 
ous form, expanded into large proportions, with six 
hands, two of which bore the bow and arrows like 
Rama, and two others were playing on the flute like 
Krishna, while the remaining two held the staff and 
the waterpot, typical of his future sanyasin’s state. It 
may be added that the typical figure of Chaitanya or 
Gouranga in the numerous places where he is worship- 
ped, is the six-headed figure, the body representing on 
the right Sri Krishna and the left Radha. Nityananda is 
devoutly believed to be Balarama himself, elder brother 
of Sri Krishna, whose avatar was Visvambhara himself. 

A most important follower acquired in these daya 
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by the future Chaitanya was Adwaitacharya, an elderly 
Yaishnavite pundit and scholar. He had frequent 
opportunities of seeing Visvambhara in his trances and 
had vision of him as Sri Krishna. His cultivated mind^ 
however doubted, and it was reserved to Visvambhara 
in one of his moods, to proceed to his village Santipur, 
some miles down the Granges, from Nuddea, and liter^ 
ally beat the truth of his divine nature into the 
head of Adwaita. The holy man, it is said, took 
the chastisement as a most pleasurable exercise 
and was duly and thoroughly cured of his linger- 
ing scepticism ! Another miracle which Gauranga 
achieved was the conversion of the brothdlrs, Jagannath 
and Madhava, two nobprious sinners, who had creat 
influence in Nuddea and whom Gouranga openly hum- 
bled. It is said that he took upon himself their hide- 
ous sins and saved them completely. Gouranga brought 
about a dramatic representation at the residence of one 
Chandrasekhar, a relative of his, in which Adwaita 
played the part of Sri Krishna, Gouranga himself that 
of Radha and Sri Vas, that of Narada, The subject of 
the play was the meeting of Radha and Krishna in the 
Brindavan and the characters were Krishna, and his 
friends and Gopees. In this representation, we are told 
the various characters represented, entered spiritually 
the bodies of the respective actors and the play was 
really a grim reality, in which Krishna’s early life was 
re-enacted. 

A most important change in Visvambhar*s life now“ 
occurred. This was nothing less than his renunciation 
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of worldly life and initiation as sanyasin under the name 
of Sri Krishna Ch^itanya, his future designation. The 
initiation was by one Kesava Bharati, an ascetic who 
lived at a village some 18 miles from Nuddea and to 
whom Nimai went up in great secrecy, having given 
the slip to his friends and family. His friends and 
relations however traced him but were unable to impede 
his progress to sanyasinhood. Chaitanya himself con- 
sidered his ordination as the summum bonum of his 
life and an inexpressible joy and Krishna-madness 
seized him at once. For three days he wandered about 
thinking to reach Brindavan and spend his remaining 
life there, Soule of his friends followed him with 
difficulty and brought him baak to Nuddea. To the 
great grief of his mother, life at Nuddea was considered 
objectionable and it was arranged that Chaitanya should 
settle at Puri or Jagannath, a place not too far off and 
sufficiently sacred to satisfy his spiritual cravings. 

To Jaganath, then, he went, accompained by a few 
trusted followers. Jagannath was in the dominions of 
Pratapa Rudra, King of Orissa, a Hindu Monarch of 
great power, who ruled from 1504 — 1532,A.D. and whose 
capital was Cuttack. The King’s favourite Pundit and 
Principal of the Sanskrit College at Puri was the great 
logician, Sarvabhauma under whom, it has been men- 
tioned, Chaitanya himself had read for a short time. 
Sarvabhauma was all in all with the temple 
authorities, and through his help, Gouranga and his 
friends had access to the innermost shrine, Chaitanya 
feasted his eyes on the holy image and lost himself in 
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ecstasy. Gopinath Acharya, a brother-in-law of Sarva- 
bbauma, was well aware of Chaitan5^a*s greatness and 
divine indications and was of much use to him. In due 
time the great scholar Sarvabhauma himself was convert- 
ed by Chaitanya and became an humble follower. 

The author of Lord Gouranga ” says that there 
was a great Shastraic disputation between the two, and 
Chaitanya was completely victorious. The Chaitanya-- 
chandrodaya, of Karnapura, son of Sivananda, a con- 
temporary of Gouranga, does not mention the disputa- 
tion but narrates that the conversion was the miracul- 
ous effect of God Jagannadha’s ‘ Holy ’Prasad or food- 
offering, which Chaitanya took to Siirvabhauma one 
morning and imperiously compelled him to swallow. 
Any how a complete conversion of Sarvabhauma to 
the doctrine ofTfaith in Krishna was the result. King 
Pratapa Deva’s conversion duly followed and Chaitanya, 
who was now more obviously an avatar than he had 
ever been before, and whose spiritual power had become 
irresistible, established himself at Puri and propagated 
his faith throughout the length and breadth of Orissa 
and Bengal. 

Two other events in the life of Chaitanya were of 
great importance in extending bis influence. One was 
his trip to South India, when he is said to have visited 
Vijiangar and converted one Eamanand Roy, a Brahmin 
ofi&cial of some importance under Krishnadeva Raya. 
This Southern tour seems to have been a rapid but 
extensive one and many miracles are related in connec- 
tion with it. The other event we would refer to was 
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the visit of Chaitanya to Benares and his victory over 
Prakasananda, an advaita sanyasin of great scholarship 
who subsequently became a follower of Chaitanya under 
the name of Probodhananda. 

After staying some dozen years at Puri, Chaitanya 
seems to have travelled again to Nuddea and thence to 
Benares and Brindavan. He made proper arrangements 
for the teaching of his doctrine of Krishna- Prem or 
love to Krishna. Adwaita and Nityanand were station- 
ed to work in Bengal. Rupa and Sanatana, two other 
pupils, were sent to Muttra. He himself lived a strict 
life of religious fervour and constant devotion and finally 
disappeared aboUt 1527, having converted many 
millions of people to the Krishna^ faith in Bengal and 
Orissa, the chief scenes of his activity. 

Whatever may be the truth about Chaitanya’s 
Divinity, it is clear that he was, in'* actual life, the 
Sri Krishna for the Sixteenth Century. Writing in 
1872, Hunter, in his Orissa^ says: — 

The adoration of Chaitanya has become a sort of family- wor- 
ship throughout Orissa. In Puri, there is a temple specially dedi- 
cated to his name and many little shrines are scattered over the 
country. But he is generally adored in connection with Vishnu and 
of such joint temples there are at present 300 in the town of Puri 
and 500 in the districts At this moment Chaitanya is the apos- 

tle of the common people in Orissa. The death of this reformer 
marks the spiritual decline of Vishnu^worship. 

Chaitanya who, as Barth calls him, was perhaps 
all but ‘ a poor enthusiastic visionary,’ had a few 
converts from Mahomedanism among his followers. It 
does not appear, however, that he ever preached any 
Mahomedan doctrine or tried to assimilate, like Kabir 
or Nanak, the two essentially different religiops, Hin- 
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duism and Mahommedanisra. Within the pale of Hin- 
duism, he recognised apparently ifo caste distinction. 
He seems to have preached a mild and unobjectionable 
form of Krisbna-worship and his personal character 
was attractive and highly lovable. We have absolutely 
no reason to suppose that, by his mode of worship, he 
countenanced or would have countenanced the disgrace- 
ful excesses which now characterise the lower orders 
among his followers, and a reckless ambition to spite 
his rivals and persecutors at Nuddea, by developing a 
counter-cult to Saktaism, does not, hs has been supposed, 
appear to be a natural part of his character as disclosed 
in the extant accounts of his life, Cbaitanya is said to 
have built many shrines at Brindavan ; and his native 
district of Nuddea contains, as Orissa does, many 
Chaitanya ima*'ges under actual worship. Dr. Bhatta- 

cbarya writing of the Chaitanya sect says : — 

The Boct that he has founded has developed into a gigantic 
body which threatens to throw into shade the representatives of his 
old enemies, if not to make them all humble followers. 

Assuming that Chaitanya was no divinity but a 
simple religious reformer, impelled by the strength of 
his devotion to proclaim his doctrines, we have in him 
another instance of deification so thorough and com- 
plete, that, even before he died, his image was installed 
for worship and the incidents of his life were modified 
and magnified into miracles which proved his divine 
nature. There is nothing strange if we remember that 
such has bfeen the rule in the case of every great re- 
former from Bnddha down to Ramakrishna Parama-‘ 
hamsa, the Saint of Dakshineswar, who is the most 
recent instance of this process of deification. 
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A COMPIiETE COIiLECTIGN OP ALL THE SPEECHES 

* 

DELIVERED IN INDIA DURING HIS TOUR 
AS PRINCE OF WALES AND IN CONNECTION WITH 
THE RECENT CORONATION DURBAR 

This is a complete and up-to-date collection of all the 
Bpoechos delivered by His Majesty tbe King-Emperor 
during hia first tout in luoia as Prince of Wales and hia 
second tour in connection with the Coronation Durbar. 
No speech of any impcrUnco relating to India has been 
omitted ; and to make this handy collection of His 
IMajesty’s Indian Speeches doubly valuable, a useful Ap- 
pendix has been added, containing among others, the text 
of the announcement relating to the C'-ronation Durbar 
Boons ; the Proclamations of It. M King George, Queen 
Victoria and King Edward the Seventh on their accession 
to the throne and the messages of Queen Victoria and 
King Edward to the Durbars of 1877 and of lIKlh The 
book contains % fine portrait of Their INtajestios as frontis- 
piece and seven other illustrations. Wo hopo that this 
handy volnme will be welcomed by the millions of His 
Majesty’s bubjects uot only in India but all over tho 
Empire. 

With eight Illustrations, * 

Re* One. To Subscribers ot the “ inflian Review,'* 
As. 12* 


G, A, Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 

Central Hindu College Magazine. These energetic 
p^ublishers have thus added one more to the list o£ 
books that every household should possess. Many people 
will be glad to read His Majesty's own words. 

The Punjahee. The speeches are valuable as they 
contain many expressions of appreciation of India, ita 
people and their loyalty. It is also valuable as they 
contain many encouraging hopes and words of sympathy 
expressed by the Royal mouth. 

Ihe Raat Goftar. The publication would be wel- 
comed throughout India, and should come handy to 
publicists and journalists, especially. 



Horley’s Indian Speeches 

&n Enlarged and Qp‘to-date%oUeetion 

Contents : — Indian Budget Speech for 1906. Indian 
Budget Speeoh for 1907. Speech at Arbroath. Tho 
Partition of Bengal. Indian Excise Administration. 
British Indians in the Transvaal. The Need for Reform. 
The Condition of India. Speech at the Civil Service 
Dinner. The Reform Proposals. Second Reading of 
Indian Councils Bill.EtThe Creation of Provincial Exe- 
cutive Councils. Third Reading of the Indian Councils 
Bill. Tho Hindu-Mahomedan Problem. The Forward 
Policy. Back to Lord Lawrence. The War on the 
Frontier. The Government of India^ Also the Full 
Text of his Despatch on the Indian Reform Proposals. 
An appreciation of Lord Morley, and a good portrait. 


Select Notices • 


“ Opportune Publication • • ♦ Ought to prove an 
invaluable book in Ihe book-shelf of every Indian 
Politician and Journalist.”— The Indian World, 


“ Should tsommand a wide and ready sale .^’ — The 
Empire, 

_ Double Crown 8vo. 300 Pages. 

Re /. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Revievtf^ As. 12. 

G. A. Natesan & Co,, Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 


Or. Rash Beharl Bhose’s SfMsohas. 

An Exhaustive and Compr^eosive CoUectioD. Includes 
all his utterances in the Viceregal Council, his protest 
against the retrograde policy of Lord Curzon’s Indian 
administration, and the splendid Address of Welooma 
which he delivered as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the Indian National Congress at Calcutta, 
also tlm full text of the undelivered presidential Address 
to the Sural Congfesa. ( WUh a portrait) 

Price As. 12. ^To Sabsoribsrs'of the Review,*’ As. Sg 



J)ADA8HA1 NAOROJI’S 

SPEECHES AND WEITINSS. 

This is the first attempt to bring under one cover an 
'^haustive and comprehensive collection of the speechee 
and writings of the venerable Indian patriot, Dadabbai 
Naoroji. The first part is a collection of bis speeches 
and includes tbo addresses that he delivered before the 
Indian Kational Congress on the three occasions that he 
presided over that assembly; all the speeches that he 
delivered in the House of Commons and a selection of the 
speeches that he delivered from time to time ia England 
and India. The second part includes all his 8tat>ementR 
to the vVelby Commission, a number of papers relating 
to the admission of Indians, to the Services and many 
> other vital questions of Indian administration. The 
appendix contains^ among others, the full text of bis 
evidence before the Welby Gommissiou, his statement to 
the Indian Currency Committee of 189B, his rej^lies to 
the questions put to him by the Public Service Commit- 
tee on East Indian Finance. Dadabbai has been in the 
. active service of his motherland for over sixty years and 
during this long period he has been stes^ily and Btrenuous- 
ly working for the good of his countrymen ; it is hoped 
that his writings and speeches which are noy/ presented 
in a handy volume will be welcomed by thousands of hia 
admiring countrymen, ^ 

860 pages, Ofovb Oeiavo:. 

i?s. 2, T) Subscribers of the ** Indian Bevievf,^ l?s. t-8, 

> O. A. Natesau <& Co., Bunkurama Ghetty Street, Madras, 

Sir Williatn Wedderbum, The volume on Mr, 
Dadabhai Naoroji is also an armoury of facts and 
figures. 

The Morning Post,—\ very handy and well printed 
record of the Phrsi Parliamentarian’s career. The book 
will doubtless have a big sale, for it deals with and 
chronicles official opinion on some of the most important 
political problems of to-day. An excellent portrait of 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji forms the frontispiece to thc^ 
volnme* 



FOR INDIA’S UPLIFT 

K COLLECTION OF 
and Writin^ff oa Indian Quoftioas 
BY MRS. ANNIE BEBANT 

This is the first attempt to publish in one volume 
a comprehensive and exhaustive collection of Mrs, 
Besant’s speeches and writings on Indian Questions. 

CONTENTS. — The Ancient Ideal of Duty, Edu- 
cation as a National Duty, The Necessity for 
Religious Education, The Education of Hindu Youths 
The Education of Indian Girls, Education of the 
Depressed Classes, The Protection of Animals, The 
-Protection of Children, India’s Awakening, The 
Indian Nation, The Aryan Type,1England and India, 
Unrest in India, The Value of Theosophy in the 
Raising of India, The Work of the Theosophical 
Society in India, The Means of India’s Regeneration. 

The Leader, Allahabad Every reader of her 
must admire her passionate love of India, and her 
almost fanatical insistence on the need of selfless 
devotion and patriotic service, with which every line 
of the book under review throbs. 

The Madras Mall The book bears testimony to 
the great, good and lasting services Mrs. Besant has 
rendered for India’s Uplift. 

^ PRICE AS. TWELVE 

To $ubtrrtberi qf the Indian Review As Eight 
O. A N A-TESAN & CO . 3, Sunkurama Chetty Street, MADRM^ 

The Indian Mirror:- The ooUeotion is appropri 
AteW desigeated ‘^India’s uplift.” No one has worked 
haraer and more earnestly in bringing the ** uplift** 
about than the respected lady whose utterances t^ 
collection embodies. Even a perusal of the book will 
hare the effect of lifting up the Indian reader’s heart- 
and intellect to a sensible height 


5wami Vivekananda 

-An Exhaustive j^d Compbbhbnsive CoiiIiEction ov 

H15 SPEECHES AND WRITINQS. 

THIRD EDITION. 

Tins publication is the first of its kind It is the most exhaus- 
tive and couipreheusive collection of the work of Swauu Vivekan- 
anda hitherto published It oontalus, amonif other , his eloquent 
character sketch of My Master hig eelebia.ed lecture at the 
great Parliament of Rellcriousat Chicago; all the important and 
valuable speeches dehveied ia England, Ameiica and India on 
Ouana Yoga, Bh ikti Yoga, Kaima Yoga, Vedanta, and Hinduism- 
Heiectioua fiora the inspiring speeches he gave, in reply to addres- 
ses of welcorhe that were piesented to him at different towns and 
-cities 111 India, during hia historic journey from Colombo to Al- 
mora, on hia return from America. 

Detailed eontenti. — My Master ; Hinduism as a 
Religion, Reply to the Addresses of Congratulations from 
Madras and Galoutta ; The Ideal of Universal Religion; 
God in Everything; Immortality ; Is the Soul Immortal; 
The Freedom of the Soul, Maya and Illusion, Maya and 
the Conception of God; Maya and Freedom, The Real and 
the Apparent Absolute and Manifestation, Unity 

in Diveri^ity, The Cosmos; The Macrocosm, Realization; 
Karma Yoga; Metaphysics m India; Re incarnation; 
Bhakti or Devotion; Vedanta; The Vedanta mlndian Life; 
The Mission of the Vedanta; The Sages of India, Christ, 
The Messenger , The Relation of Buddhism to Hindu- 
ism; The True Method of Social Reform, l*be Reform of 
Caste; Education on National Lines; The Conquest of 
the WorH by Indian Thought; Poems, etJb , Contains also 
Four Portraits Price Rs. 2 Jo Subscribers of “ The 
Indian Riview.’ ' Rs 18. 

G A Natssan & Ci., Bunkurama ChOtty Street. Madras 

:SV7AMI VlVEEAMAMDA. ' A ingthy and 
interesting sketch of the life and teachings of this eminent 
Indian saint, 'with copious extracts from his speeches 
And writings. With a portraiU As. 4. 

in^The annual subsoription to the Indian lUvUw U 
Rs. 5 (Five) only including postage. Subsoription can 
commence from any month. If you have not atready 
seen the IdtvUsw send post^^e stamps for As. Fonr for a 
free specimen copy to G. A. Natesan ic Co., Madn^t 
Current issues are not given as specimen copies. 



The Rise and Growth of Bombay 
Municipal Qover;|iment 

BY DINSHA EDL'LJI WACHA 

In this valuable book Mr. Wacha traces the orig^ia 
of Municipal Institutions in Bombay from the year 
1782 and brings the history up tO;date. The author 
has utilised all the extant records and done every- 
thing to make the account interesting and useful. 
All who are interested in the history and progress of 
Local Self-Go\ eminent in India ought to read this 
invaluable book. It is an indispensable volume on 
Local Self -Ciov eminent which every District Munici- 
pality and Local Board in India should possess. 

The Mahratt 1 A book, written by a man of 
Mr. Wacha’s experience, ability d!nd reputation does- 
not neeci much recommendation from outside as to 
the contents ; and the printing and the general get-up* 
of the book being in the hands of Mr. *0. A. Natesaa 
is what it should be. 

The Times of India: — Written with Mr, Wacha’s 
us4ial brightness of style and in a tone marked by 
moderation^ and impartiality, the book will be of great 
value to all students of civic history : 

CROWN 8\o. CLOTH BOUND 460 PAGES 
PRICE RS. 2 (TWO) 

To subscribers of *^The Indian Review ** Re* 1-^ 

Brochures by Mr. Wacha 

Recent Indian Finance.. ..As. (Four) 

Indian Military Expenditure.... As. (Four) 

Indian Railway Finanf'e.,,. As. (Four) 

O. A. NATKSAN & CO . 3, Sunkurama Chetty Street, MADRAS^ 

DINSHA EDULJI WAGHA*'-An account ofhio- 
lifa and oareer, his serrices iq the congress moTemenl 
fmd copious extracts from his speeches and writings re- 
iaiing among other subjeots to all the important ques- 
tions of Indian economics and finance. Price As. 4. 



THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 

AN ENQUIUY INTO THEIH CONDITION 
AND SUaOESTIONS FOR THEIR UPLIFT 

The publishers venture to hope that the publication o 
the volume will stanulato further interest in the problon 
of the elevation of the Depressed Classes and that men c 
all castes and creeds will co operate together for devising 
means and measures for the mental, moral, social arc 
material advancement of fifty millions of our couatrvmeiv 
who at present are unfortunately sunk in ignorance and 
poverty. 

Contents. ->His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda ; ^Ir 
AmbikaCharan Muzumdar ; Mr. B De, i.e.s., Mrs. Annie 
Besant; Lala Lajpat Rai ; The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale ; 
The Hon’ble Mr. T. V. Sesbagiri Aiyar ; Mr. Saint Nihal 
Bingh ; Mr. Valentine Chirol ; Rev. C. P. Andrews, M a ; 
Babu Sarada^harau Mitra ; Pandit Sitanath Tatvabu< 
shan ; Mr P. R. Bundara Aiyer, b a., b.l ; Rt. Rev. The 
Lord Bishop of Madras ; Rvo Bahadur V M Mahajani, 
M.A. ; Hoii, Mr. Justice N. G. Chandav^kar ; The Hon. 
Mr V. Krishnaswaml Aiyar; The Anagarik%Dharmapala; 
The Hon. Mr. Balakrishna Sahay ; Mr. A. Vasudeva Pai ; 
Babu Govind Dass ; Mr. N. Ranganayiam. b.a ; Mr. 
G. A. Natesan, b a. 

PRiCB REf ONE. 

To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review ^ As. 121 


G. A. Natesan & Oo., Sunkurama Chetty Street. IVIadras; 

The Indian Social Reformer.— X number of pwtf ■ 
li^ several distinguished men on the position of the 
Depressed Classes. 

United India. Messrs. Natesan & Co., have done a 
real service to these poor but deserving j^ple ly the 
issue of this valuable little publication which ought to 
go a long way in rousing the national oonsoienoe to a 
perception of the serious disabilities these poor persons 
are IsTOnidng under. The book ought to be in the hands 
alike of educated Indians and Europeans interested in 
the upliftment of the depressed classes. 



LIFT-IRRIGATION 

BY ALPBED OHATrBRTON, 

Professor of Engineering, on Special Duty, Madras. 

CO TENTS. Introduction, Water Lifts. Underground 
Water-Supply, Well Irrigation with Oil Engines, Irriga- 
tion from Arlesian Wells, The Value of Wiod-Mill in 
India, Experiments with Wind-Mills, Wind-Mills Irriga- 
iion in America, The Cost of Power, Cost of Lifting 
Water, Flow of Water in Sand, Well-Boring, Steam 
Pumps in the Kistna Delta, Development of Lift-Irriga- 
tion, Lift-Irrigation, Irrigation by Pumping, Progress in 
Irrigation by Pumping in Madras, Irrigation by Pumping 
in the Unit^ States. 

Pbefacb to the Second Edition 
Some years ago, Messrs. G, A^ Natesan k Co. 
reprinted a numl^r of papers and articles which I had 
written at various times on the improvement of the 
methods of lifting water for irrigatiqn. The little 
volume apparently served a useful purpose as it met with 
a ready sale and has-been out of print for some time. 
The demand for information, as to the methods to be 
pursued and as to the results whijh have been achieved, 
still continues and in the absence of any formal treatise 
on the subject, a fresh compilation of papers has beon 
made which it hoped will to some extent supply what 
is needed. 

PrUe Rs. Two, 

To Subscribers of the ** tadiaa Review,'' Re, t-B* 
G. A. Natesan k Co,, Sunkurama Ohetty Street, Madras. 

Ihe Hindu, The papers contain a good deal of 
valuable information useral to the agriculturists of the 
presidenov and elsewhere in India also. 

Capital, Contains lu luoid and succinct form ao* 
count of all the various methods for raising water for 
irrigation purposes now used in India and in the UniM 
Staies« Ijiere are millions of bullocks employed everv 
day in India in lifting water. But it has been proved 
beyond doubt that the oost of pumping even on a small 
scale with oil enginoa is less than one-half that of the bul- 
look-power, and on a larger scale the oost is not even one- 
lenth. Water-lifting by windmills is also fully desoribed 
and the results of the various experiments desoribed. 




ALL ABOUT DELHI 

AN E^EEAUBTIVE HAND-BOOK 
Oompiled from Authentic Bources. 

With 86 Ulustrations. 

[COMPILED FBOM VARIOUS AUTHBKTXC SOURCES} 

Contents. — The Hindu Kings; Early Muhammadan 
Kings ; The Moghul Emperors ; Modern Delhi ; Soma 
Delhi Bights ; Monuments at Delhi ; The Btorming of 
Delhi ; The Oity Gazetteer ; Lord Lytton’s Durbar; Lordr 
<3urzon*s Durbar ; The King’s Durbar of 1911. 

In the preparation of this book free use has been made 
of Mr. Eanshawe’s Delhi : Past and Presents more espe- 
cially in the compilation of its last Chapter; of Dr* 
Fergusson’s Ea^atem and Indian Architecture in the 
•description of its great architectural glories; of the 
revised Imperial Gazetteer for the latest statistics relating 
to the city ; of Captain Trotter's Nicholson for a desorip- 
iiion of the storming of Delhi ; and of Mr. Beynold-BaH's 
Tourist^ s In(Ma for a succinct account of its far-famed 
Mutiny Sites. Besides the standard writers on Indian 
Histoiy and the accounts of European and other travel- 
krs to India during the Moghul period, much interesting 
information has been gleaned from Mr, Abbott's Through 
India with the Prince, Mr. Percival Landen’s Under the 
Sun, Mr. G. W, Bteevens’ In India, Genl. Gough’s Old 
Memories^ and Mr. Kerr’s From Charimg Cross to Delhu 
With thirty-six Illustrations. 

Price Re IS. 

To Subscribers o/ **The Ittdlaa Review.^' Re. 1-4. 
'G* A. Natesan & Co., Bunkurama Ohetty Street, Madras* 

The Indian Mirror, The book gives brief accounts 
of the Hindu, Pathan, and Moghul sovereigns who 
reigned over old and New Delhi, and full particulars 
of the various sights which visitors are expected to " do.*' 
For the modest sum of a rupee and a half the reader has 
at his disposal reproductions of the graphic accounts of 
these sights from the costlier productions of Fergussoa 
jmd Fanshawe, and the ** Imperial Gazetteer of India.” 
A large number of Illustrations intersperse the volume* 




Sankara’s Select Works 

f 

Sanskrit Text ayvd English Translation 
By Mr. B. VENKATA RAM AN AN. b. a. 

Contents. — Hymn to Hari ; The Ten-Vorsed Hymn ; 
Hymn to Dakshinamurti; Dirsot Roalisation; The Century^ 
of Verses ; Knowledge of Self ; Commentary on the Text ; 
Definition of one’s own Self. 

Preface. — The main object of this publication is to« 
present, in simple English, some of the works of Sri 
^nkaracharya in which he tried to expound, in a popular 
style, the philosophy of the non-dualistio Vedanta of which 
he was the well-known founder. With this view the> 
present translation has been rendered free of technical 
words and phrases. It is hoped that ^he juxtapogition 
of the Sanskrit text and the English translation will 
serve the double object of enabling the student of Sans- 
krit to understand the text better and to correct, by a^ 
reference to the text, any defect of expi;Qssion in the 
translation as an inevitable result of the attempt to garb 
it in a popular style. To those that have had no trainings 
in metaphysics or dialeotios and have neither the leisure 
nor the capacity to read the original standard works of 
Sankara, a publication of this kind should be specially 
helpful for a proper understanding of the "broad outline 
of Sankara’s philosophy of non-dualism. 

V Bound In ClQtb. Price Rs* 1-8 

To Subscribers of tbe Indian Reweiw/* Re. One 

O. A. Natasen & Co., Bunkurama Chotty Street, Madras.. 


Weekly Chronicle . — Every one interested in the his- 
tory of religious reform and the evolution of religiouB 
thought in India should know something about this great 
teacher of the South. 

^®P"The annual subscription to the Indian Revieitf 
is Rs. 5 (Five) only including postage. Bubsoription can 
oommenoe from any month. If you have not already 
seen the Review send postage stamps for As. Four for 
free specimen oopy to G. A. Nateean & Co., Madras.. 
Current issues are not given as specimen copies. 




THE 

TAISHNAVITE REFORMERS OF IHDIA 

CRITICAL SKETCHRS OF 

THEIR LIVES AND WRITINGS 

BY 

T. RAJAGOPALA CHABIAR, M.A*. B.L. 

CONTENTS.— Nathamuni ; Pundarikaksha ; Yamuna- 
charya ; Sri Ramanujaoharya *, Sri Vedanta Dasika ; 
Manavala Maha Muni ; and Chaitanya: 

These are a Series of Seven Essays on the Lives and 
Writings of the principal religious reformers of the 
Yaishnavite or Visishtadwaita School of India. The 
treatment is critical and historical ; but special promi- 
nence has alsp been given to the literary side of this 
BchooPs activity. A clear account of the growth of 
Vaishnavaism is intended to be copveyed uy these Lives 
of Eminent Reformers« and reference has throughout 
been made to the development of doctrines. A special 
chapter is devoted to the exposition of the Visishtad- 
waita philosophy according to Ramanuja. The growth 
of Vaishnavaism in Norchem India is beieily dealt with 
in the last Essay, that on Sri Chaitanya, wherein that 
great Saint *s career is also fully ^esori bed. 

Re. /. "To Subscriberi of tho Indian Revieto,^^ Aa: I2i 

Q; A: Nates&n & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 

Bombay Guardian. This little book oan be recom* 
mended to ail persons who oare about the subject, for 
its interesting biographical notes, its abundance of 
Hindu lore, and its perfect lucidity. 

Tho Rangoon Spectator, The above work by Mr 
T, Rajagopala Chariar, M.A., B.L., outlines in seven 
Beeays of exceptional ability, the development and 
influence of a great school of Indian philosophy. 




Aspects of the Vedanta, 

CONTENTS. 

The yedanta-^Some Reason! fop Study. 

The Late Mr. N. Vytbinatha Aijar, li« At 

yeda and the Vedanta. 

The Late Prof. Max Muller 

Vedanta Toward Jill Religions. 

Swami Abhedanauda. 

The Vedanta in Oatline. 

Pandit Sitanath Tattvabhushan. 

The Vedanta Religion. 

Profeusor M. Rangaohaiiar, m. a. 

The Rthios of the Vedanta. 

The Lata Mr. N. Vytbinatha Aiyar. M. A* 

Bao Bahadur Vasudeva J. Kirtikar. 

The Philosophy of the Vedanta. 

Dr. FaulDeuasen. ^ 

The Vedanta Philosophy. 

Swami Vivekanaiida. 

The Vedantlo Doctrine of the Future Lite. 

Pandit B^tanatb Tattvabhushan. 

The Vedanta : Its Theory and Praotioe. 

Swami Sar^dananda. 

The Vedanta for the World. 

Swami VivekauandO; 

Price As. 12. To Subscribers of tlie “ Bseieis,” As. 9* 
O. A. Natesands Co , Sunkurama Cbetty Street, ISIadras. 

International Journal of Ethica. Valuable little 

book The whole book is worthy of careful study 

hy everyone interested in theology or philosophy. 

The TheoaophiccU Review, This useful little volume. 
The PraJbuddha Bhas'ata, A worthy compilation... 
The Englishman, Will interest readers who make a 
study of Oriental thought. There are six essays and 
they are all appreciative and meant to stimulate one to 
believe in the eternal principles of the Vedanta. 



tHE BHAGAVAD-GITA 

With tkb t«xt in Devanagabi and 
AN Ekgush Teanslation 

BY MRS. ANNIE BE8ANT. 

Note . — It has long been zny ambition to place within 
feaoh ot the English-reading public a cheap edition of 
the Bhagavad-Gita with the text in l>evanagari and an 
English translation ot the same. Mrs. Annio Bosant, 
that warm and tried friend of India whose services to 
oqr land it were vain to count, has enabled me to lealizo 
that ambition by generously granting the use of her 
English translation. It is devoutly hoped that this great 
ficripture of the Hindus will hnd a place in thousands of 
homes both in India and elsewhere.— G. A. NATESAN. 

Price per copy. As* 2 (Tiro). 

When ordering mention the number ot copies, 
rsr Stmmps witi not be received 

The Prabudha Bharata . — In clearness of type, in size 
and shape, the book leaves nothing to be desired. We 
can heartily recommend it to all l^ho want a trustworthy 
pocket-edition of the Gita. 

The Modern Reviw.— Mr. Natesanis^hidding fair to be 
the Indian Routledge. This finely j^rinted edition of a 
well-known and excellent translation has been here 
offered at an impossibly cheap price, and it should make 
its way to every Indian home%md heart. 

O. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Ohetty Btceet, Madras. 

FOB INDIA’S UFUFT. Essays and Speeches on 
Indian Questions. By Annie Besant. As. 12. 

MBS* ANNIE3BESANT*»A sketch of her Life and 
her Services to India. With copious extracts ftrom her 
speeches and writings. With a portrait, 64 pages. Price 
Annas Four. 

NATION-BUILDING. A Stirring appeal to Indians. 
Suggestions for the building of the Indian Nation; 
Eduction as the basis of National Life ^National Uni- 
versities for India. Price Annas Two. 



SRI SANKARACHARYA 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 

BY C. N. KRISHNASWAMY AIYAR, m.a., l.t. 
HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

BY PANDIT 81TANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 
Price As, t2. To Suh^txhers of the Review As* Sm 

Sri Madhwa and Madhwaism 

A HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SKETCH. 

BY C. N. KRISHNAgWAMY AIYAR, m.a., l.t. 
J*rJce y4s. /2, To Subscribers of the '* Review,” .As. 8. 


SRI RAMANUJACHARYA 

HIS LIFE AND 'TIMES. 

BY S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, m.a. 

" HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

BY T. RUAGOPALACHARIAR, m.a., b.l. 
JPri^e As. 12. To Subscribers of the Review,'^ As 8. 
O A. Naiesan & Co., Sankuram i Chetty Sirect, ^Slarlras. 


THE LIFE a TEAGHlieS OF BUDDHA 

BY 

THE ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA 
Price As, 12, To Sitbscribere of the “ Eeviewf^ As, 8. 



The Man National Gongresa 

An Account Its Origin and Its Growth 
Full Text of all the Presidential Addresses 
Reprint of ail the Congress Resolutions 
Extracts from all the Welcome Addresses 
Notable Utterances on the Movement 
Portraits of all the Congress Presidents 
This is au exhaustive and ootnplete Colleotion of all 
the Congress Presidential Addresses and the Resolutions 
passed at the sittiqgs of all the Congresses. The book 
also contains extracts from the Welcome Addresses deli- 
vered at all the Congresses and several Notable Utter- 
ances on the Congress Movement by men like the lata 
Charles Bradlaugh, Robert Knight, Sic William Hunter, 
Mr. Ju'^tin Me Jarthy, Sir Richard Garth, Lord Qromer, 
Sir Charles Dilka and others. An attractive feature of 
the book is a collection of the portraits of all the Con- 
gress Presidents. Cloth Bound. Over 1,100pp. Crown 8vo. 
Price Rs* 3. To Subscribers of the “ Review /fs. 3-8^ 
Lord AmpthUl. — The book seems to me a very complete 
and well-chosen summary and it is one which will be 
useful to many people besides myself for the purpose of 
reference. 

Sir Herbert R oberta, M. P,— The record of the w' 
of the National Congress is not only of extftme i»' o 
but will be most useful in future as a source of •• i- 
tion as to the progress of enlightened o^uion in India 
upon many questions deeply affecting the welfare of the 
people. * 

O. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madnuk 

2*he Hindustan Review . — The Indian statesmaD, 
politician, or publicist could scarcely have at this time 
of the year a better book on his shelf than that desig- 
nated ** The Indian National Congress.*' It is obvioua 
that no public man or publicist’s book-shelf of works of 
reference oan be complete without a copy of Mr. 
Natesan ’s excellent compilation of the Congress litera.. 
ture. Consideri ng its bulk and matter, it is cheaply 
priced at Rs. 3. 




Glympses of the Orient To-Day 

BY SAINT NIHAL SINGH. 

r 

Preface.*— Tba following pages are the record of a 
recent ramble through Asia, the author having ^rsonally 
visited all the lands about which he writes, with one or 
two exceptions. 

It is a collection of impressions formed as the writ^ 
slowly journeyed from one land to another, living 
amongst the people, as one of them. 

The book falling into the hands of the Indian youth — 
lor whom it is especially designed — will be the means of 
Inspiring him to work for the uplift of his land. 

Contents: — Asia’s Spell Broken; How Disillusion- 
ment Came; Asia a Menace to the West; Japan’s Im- 
perial Dream ; Oriental Trade Supremacy ; Autocracy 
to Limited Monarchy ; The Modern Oriental Woman in 
the Making ; Where Woman Has The Upper Hand ; 
The IModernization of Japan; Flaws m Japanese 
Modernization; Education in Japan; Japan’s Material 
Prosperity ; Japan : China’s Gadfly ; ©The Celestial 
Student Abroad ; Exit the Old, Enter the New in China ; 
E'^olution, Not Revolution in India ; The Spirit of 
Mavv) Leaving Hindustan; To-Day in Afghanistan t 
Persia Evolving Cosmos Out of Chaos; Rural Life in 
Iran ; Egypt’s Agitation for Autonomy ; Egypt’s Prepa- 
ration for Self-Government. 

Fir A Edition. Price : Re. One. 

To Subscribers of the Indian Bevieuf,*" As. 12. 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunku^ama Chetty Street, Madras^ 

The Ouzerati, — Mr. Saint Nihal Singh tells us how 
the impact of the West upon the Bast has shaken the 
Oriental out of his metaphysical musings and taught 
him to think of the world of to-day, how the new 
awakening is to be traced in all Eastern countries, 
is an optimist and in favour of an all-sided progress. 
The spirit that runs through the whole book is oom- 
mendable and deserves to be imbibed by the Indian 
ouths for whom the book is intended. 



My Indian Reminiscences 

Dr. Paul Deussen 

EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUCTION 

In recording my impressions of my trip to India in the 
winter of 1892-93, and thus presenting them to the public 
I have yielded to the wishes of my friends, partly because, 
notwithstanding the shortness of my stay In India, I 
was enabled, being favoured by circumstances, to get a 
deeper insight into the life of the natives than a Euro- 
pean usually gets. 

My knowledge of Sanscrit, the study cf it had been to 
speak, my daily bread for the twenty years previous to 
my trip, was of immense service. 

What was to he of still greater use to me in India than 
the knowledge of the anoient and sacred language of the 
land, was the fact that I had happened to have spent the 
best energies of a number of years in entering into the 
spirit of the Upanlbhads and the Vedanta based upon 
them; 

• CONTENTS 

Introductory ; Prom Marseilles to Bombay ; Bombay ; 
From Bombay to Peshawar ; From Peshawar to Calcutta ; 
Calcutta and the Himalayas ; From Calcutta to Bombay 
via Allahabad ; Prom Bombay to Madras# and Ceylon ; 
Homeward Bound. Ain»p.NDix : — Philosophy of the Ve- 
d&nta. Faretvell to India : A Pcem. • 

Crown 8vo. 370 pages, with a frontispiece. 

Price Re* 1^4* To Subscribers, Re* one* 

G« A. Natesan & Co., Bunkurama Chetty .Street. Madras 

^Phs AT ent of the Booh% — Dr. Deussen’s aooount of 
his tour throughout India, his desoription of the prinoipat 
cities, its shrines, pilgrimages and its many holy spots 
its leading men of Tarious communities and classes afford 
much interesting reading. The language in which ho 
describes the customs, ceremonies, manners, traits and 
traditions of the Indian people... notwithstanding the 
shortness of his stay in India... show his profound ad* 
miration and love for the land which, to use his own 
words^‘ had for years become a kind of spiritual 
«®otWF3buntry ” to him, 

2 



POPULAR EDITION ^ 

Essays in National Idealism 

BY ANANDA K, OOOMABASWAMY 
Contents: — The Deepet MeAning of the Struggle^, 
Indian Nationality ; Mata Bharata ; The Aims and 
Methods of Indian Arts ; Art and Yoga in India ; Tho 
Infiuenoo o2 Modern Surope on Indian Art ; Art of tho 
Kast and of tho West ; The influence of Greek on Indian 
Alt; Education in India; Memory In Education; 
Christian Missions in India ; Swadeshi ; Indian Music ; 
Musio and Education in India ; Gramophones — and why 
not? 

Select Cplnions 

“ The Indian National Movement appears to ns to havo 
entered a new phase« and tho publication of the present 
volume from Dr. Coomaraswamy*a*pen marks a deflnito 
«tago in the progress of that movement.. •••• It is oleai! 
that a very important step has been taken to promote the 
cause of Indian Nationalism along Indian as distin^ish* 
ed from Western lines by the publioation '6f the work.’*— 
Bawiv Magazine^ 

One could hardly^be prepared for tho vigour of thought 
and masculine energy of English, by which they aro 
marked. .... .Tnoir author is a logical and uncompro- 
mising reactionary.. •• ..Yot we cannot deny tho beauty 
and truths of the pure ideal as be so nobly and persist- 
ently holds it up before us.. .. ..Wo think tho book be 

has written to ha of surpassing value.” — Modern Ret)iet9L 
Re. /! SubscriberM of the “ Indian Bevieie^^As. t2l 

O. A. Natesan & Co:, Sunkurama Chotty Street, Modrr^s** 

DR. RABINDRANATH TA 60 RE. 

I [ HIS LIFE AND AN APPRECIATION OF HIS WORKS. 

This is the latest addition to Messrs. G. A. Natesan & 
Co.’s well known biographical publications. It gives a 
full aooount of the poet’s life and career and a critical 
estimate of his poetical works which earned for him the 
much coveted Nobel Prize for Literature and tho Vice- 
roy’s significant reference to him as the “ Poet Laureate 
of Asia.” The poet’s portrait on the frontispiece and a 
descriptive account of his Bholpur School from the pen 
of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald^are welcome features of this 
book. Prioe Annas Four. 


A. Natesan & Co, 3, Sunkurama Chetty St., Madras. 



Essentials of Hindnism 

VIEWS* OF LEADING HINDUS ^ 


A symposium by Sir Guru Dass Bannerjee, Kt. ; 
The Hon. Mr. Justice T. Sadasiva Aiyer ; Mr. 
Satyendranath Tagore, i.c.s. ; Mr. P. T Srinivasa 
Iyengar, B.A., f.m.U. , Dcwari Bahadur R. Ragoonath 
Kao, c.s.i. ; Mr, P. Narayana Iyer, b.a., B.l. ; Rai 
Ihihadur Lala Baijnath; Dr. Sir S. Subramania Aiyar, 
K.c .i.r., LL.D. ; Rao Bahadur V. K. Ramanujachari ; 
Babu Rhagavan Das;The Hon. Mr, V. Krishnaswami 
Iyer, c.s.i.; The Hon. Mr. Gokuldas K. Parekh; Rao 
ITihadurC. V. Vaidya ; Pandit Durga Datta Joshi; 
Babu Govinda Das; The Hon. Mr. Justice P. R. 
Sundara Aiyar ; Dewan Bahadur K. Krishnaswami 
Rao, c. I. K. ; Mr. K. Ramanujachari; Mr. 
V. M. Mahajani ; Rao Bahadur Waman Madhav 
Kolhatkar;The Hon, Dewan Bahadur M.Adinarayana 
Ayah ; Rao Bahadur Deorao Vinayak ; The Hon. Mr. 
N. Subbarau Pantulu ; Babu Sarada Charan Mitra; 
Sir Pratul Chandra Chatterji, Kf., c.i.e., ll.d. Price 


As. 8. 

To subscribers of ** The Indian Revjew As. 

Indian Christian Messenger . — The views of such 
enlightened and enthusiastic person;? who represent 
almost all phases of Hinduis^i orthodox, protestant 
and even theosophical, presented in such a handy 
form must be welcome to all including Christians 
who value religions study above all. 

The Rajapnt Herald . — A really valuable addition 
to the Modern Indian Literature, 


'G A NATESA N & CO , 3, Sunkurania Chetty Stre«t, MADRAS 


HIMDU PSALMS ANO HYMNS. 

By Mr. K. V. RAMABWAMI. b, a. 

* The author has given some of the choicest stotras both 
from the classical and the vernacular literatures of India, 
with criticisms and commentaries on the same. ApaH 
from the Sanskrit hymns from the Vedas, Puranas^d 
the Upanishads with their English translations, wo have 
also selections from the chantings of Thukaram Kabir 
Das, and Mahar. Price Pour Annas, * 


-O. A.Natesan & Co,, 8 uokurama Chetty Street, Madras. 




KASINATH TRIMBAK TELANG 

THE MAN AND HIS 'IfIMES 
BY MR. V AS ANT N. NAIK. M. A. 

PREFACE 

The years between the seventies and nineties oF 
the last century, however tame they may appear to 
us now have a deeper significance for us as being the 
epoch of pioneer work. Those were the years when 
the foundation was laid of many an activity, the 
ripening of which is yet to come. In all these 
activities Telang played a very conspicuous part. 
The knowledge of his life, his ideals, his methods of 
work and his aspirations will not come amiss, nay is* 
bound to be immeasurably useful in an age when 
passion is apt to run riot and “ enthusiasm is made 
to do duty for reasoned scrutiny.” C 

The sketch can lay no pretentions to ^le name of a 
biography. It is but an humble essay on the part of 
the writer to understand the man and his times and 
to draw for himself a picture of the man as accurate 
and faithful as possible from the very scanty 
materials at his disposal. 

Foolscap 8vo. 158 Pages. 

The Indian Social Qie former, — Mr. Naik enables- 
as to get a fairly good idea of Mr. Telang as an educa* 
tk»mst« as a social reformer, and as a political leader,. 

Price Re. One 

To Subscribers of the Review As, 12 

O A. NATESAN C\) , Sunktirama Chetty Street, MADRAS 

The Madras Mail , — The late Mr. J ustioe Kashinath 
Trimbak Telang, who died in the very prime of his life,, 
was a profound Sanskrit scholar, a great linguist, an 
ardent but cautious social reformer, an eminent educa- 
tionist and above all, a true patriot. The life of this- 
notable Indian must be an inspiring ^example to all his 
Countrymen, and Messrs. G. A. Katesan and Co., have 
done well in publishing the sketch. 



. Indian Political Literature 

Essays in National Idealism. — By Dr. Ananda K. 
^Coomaraswami with illustrations. Re. One. To 8ab>> 
sfioribera of the •* Indian Review/* As. 12. 

Morley *8 Indian Speeches.— With an Appreciation of 
Lord Morley, aud A Portrait, Crown 8vo., 240 Pages. 
Re. One. To Subscribers ot the Indian Beview, As. 12. 

Qokhale's Speeches. — With a biographical sketch and 
.a poctrau. Over 1,000 pages, Grown 6vo. Rs. 8. To 
'Subscribers of the ** Indian Review/* Rs. 2-8« 

The Indians of South Afeioa.— By H. B. L. Polak. 
Re. One. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review/’ As. 12. 

DadabhalNaoPoji ‘8 Speeches and Writingi.— With a 
jiortrait. Rs. Two. To Subscribers of the ** Indian 
Review/* Re. 1-8. 

Glimpses of the Orient to-day. — ^By Saint Nihal 
Singh. Price Re. 1. To Subscribers of the "Indian 
Review/* As. 12. 

The Indian National Oongress.— An account of its 
orign and gxiwth. Full text of all the Presidential 
Add 'esses. Reprint of all the Congress Resolutions. 
Ext acts from all the Welcome Addresses. Portraits of 
the Cougrese Presidents. Over 1,200 pages Crown 8vo« 
Rs. J. To Subscribers of ‘‘The Indian Review," Rs. 2-8. 

Indian Military Expenditure.— By ^r. Dinshaw 
Edulji Waoha. As. 4. 

Recent Indian Finance. — By Mr^ Dinsha Edulji 
Waoha. Price As. 4. 

Indian Railway Finance. — By Mr. D. E. Wao ha. As .4^^ 
A. Natesan & Co., Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madras* 


The Indian Peo^le^-—^^ oolleoting the 'speeches an 
writings of Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, Swami Vivekananda, 
-the ;Honorable Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Lord 
Morley, he has done a distinct service to both the 
younger and elder generation of Indians ; for these are 
iiooks which the younger people like to have constantly 
by their [side to study and the elders to refer tG 
wceasionally. 




INDUSTRIAL INDI/l 

BY MR. GLYN BARLOW, IM.A. 

CONTENTS. 

1 . Patriotism in Trade. 2. Co-operation. 3. IndustiiaL 
Exhibitions. 4. The Inquiring Mind. 5. Investiganou. 
6. Indian Art. 7. Indian Stores. 8. India's Custcmeis.. 
9. Turning the Corner. 10. Conclusion. 

SECOND EDITION 

i?e. /• To 8ubs6^bers of tTie ** Indian Review,^* As. 12^ 

SELECT PRESS OPINIONS. 

« The Madras Afail.**— Throughout the book there is a. 
cheery note of optimism which ought to be encouraging 
io those who are exerting themselves to bring about 
improvements. 

“ The Madras Titnes.*^ — ^This little book is well written^ 
well edited and well published, and we can safely 
recommend our Indian friends to read, mark and inward*' 
ly digest its contents. 

*\The Dally Post,'' Bangalors.-^-TlsQ book is an 
eminently readable one, and if it does not prove useful 
that will not be^^due to the fault of the writer. 

“ The Indian Spectofof — Every young man in India- 
nught to read Mr. Glyn Barlow's book, 

O. A. Natesan & Co.. Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras.! 

The Bo7nhay Gazette. — Overflows with good advice 
to industrial and trading Glaases, which they would do- 
well to consider. 

TAe Indian Magazine a/nd Review. — This book 
contains an appeal to Indians to promote industries in 
their own oountry on principles of combination, and the- 
practical question is discussed, how far this is possible- 
•t present, united efforts being there so little understood 
or attempted. 

The Englishman. The book should be in the handn 
w every publio-spi/»ited man in this country. 



Essays qn Mian Economics 

BY THE LATE MAHADEV GOVIND RANADE. 

Contents .‘—Indian Political Economy ; the Re- 
organisation of Real Credit in India ; Netherlands 
India and Culture System ; Present State of Indian 
Manufacture and Outlook of the same ; Indian Foreign 
Emigration; Iron Industry— Pioneer Attempts; Indus- 
trial Conference ; Twenty Years** Review of Census 
Statistics; Local Government in England and India; 
Emancipation of Serfs in Russia ; Prussian Land Legis- 
lation and the Bengal Tenancy Bill ; the Law of Land 
Sale in British India, 

R8% 2. To Subscribers of the “ Indian Review^'^ Re, i-8, 

• SELECT OPINIONS. 

Indispensable upon tih® shelves of every 
student of Indian Politics, 

The Politlcnl Science Quarterly . author 
not only has a complete command of English but 
uncovers with great skill the mistakes made by th« 
British in applying the maxims of English Political 
Economy to Indian condztioDS. 

G* A. Natesan & Co., Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madras 

The West Coast Spectator , — This is a vory valuabla 
oontribution to Indian Political Economy, and should 
prove extremely useful just now when important Questione 
relating to the development of our country’s resouroea 
are engaging the attention of the people. The book should 
find a place in all libraries and may with advantage be 
used by all college students and others who wish to have 
inf ormatidn^ about the country’s industrial tesouroes. 




THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT 

A SYMPOSIUM BY 

Representative Indians and Anglo-Indians 
Contents Dadabhai Naoroji ; H. H. The Oaek- 
war of Baroda ; The Hon. Mr. G. K. Gokhale ; The Hon. 
Dr. Rash Behari Gbose ; The Hon. Sir Vitaldaa Damodar 
Thackersey ; The Hon. Md. Yusuf Khan Bahadur ; Mrs. 
Annie Besant ; Rajah Peary Mohun Mukerjoe ; Sister 
Nivedita; Lala Lajpat Rai; Dewan Bahadur K. Krishna- 
swamy Row; The Hon. Mr. Harikisben Lai; Babu 
Burendranath Banerjea : Rai Bahadur Lala BaijKath; 
Dewan Bahadur Ragunatha Row; Romesh Chundes 
Dutt, C.I.E., I.C.8.; Mr. A. Chaudhuri ; Hon. Mr. 
Parokh ; Mr. D. E. Wacha ; Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya ; Mr. Aswini Kumar Datta ; The Hon. Mr. 
Krishnaswamy Iyer; Hon. Mr. Ambica Charan Muzum- 
dar ; Dewan Bahadur Ambalal S. IJesai ; Mr. G. 8. 
Arundale; Bit Charles Elliot, Mr, David Goatling; 
Rajah Prithwipal Singh, Rai Bahadur P. Ananda 
Charlu, c.i.e, ; Sir E. 0. F uck, k.c.s.i. ; Dr. Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy ; Mr, Mu^ bur Rahman; Abdul Rasul, 
Esq., Bar,-at-Lai9 \ Babu Tara Prasanna Mukc\ji; Dewan 
Bahadur Govindaragljava Iyer ; Mr. Abdul Halim Ghuz- 
navi ; Rao Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar ; His Honor Sir 
Herbert T. White; Mr. Chailos W, McKinn ; Mr. Bal 
Gangadhar T lak ; Mr. Hemendra Prasad Ghose ; Pandit 
Rambaj Dutt ; ^Ir, Mushir Hosain Kidwai, Bar.-af-Laio, 
|The book al'^c^contiiins the views of H. E. Lopd Minto, 
H. E. Sir Arthur Lawley, H. H. Sir Andrew Fraser and 
Lord Ampthill. • 

Price Re. /. To Stibscribera of the Review^ As. 12. 

G. A. Katesan & Go., Bunkurama Chotty Street, Madnu^ 

The Jame Jamehad . — We consider this book worthy 
of special study^ 

Sir Roper LethbHdge^ K. C. I. i?.~8tudent8 of 
oconomics and of social science throughout the wcnrld 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to Messrs. Katesan for tho 
admirable series of little volumes containing all these 
valuable speeches and essays. 

The Mueealman . — Calculated to amply tapaj pemaal. 


lEssaysoc Indian Art, Industry & Education 

BY E. B. HAVELL 

LaU Principal^ Government School of Aris^ Calcutta^ 

'• Author of Indian Sculpture and Painting,'* etc. 

All these Essajs deal with questions which continue 
to possess » living interest. The superstitions which 
they attempt to dispel still loom largely in popular 
imagiriation, and the reforms they advocate still remain 
to be carried out, • ♦ • 

Contents : — The Taj audits Designers, TheKevival 
of Indian Handicraft, Art and Education in India, Art 
^nd University Reform in India, Indian Administration 
and * Swadeshi * and the Uses of Art, 

SELECT OPINIONS. 

The Englishman, Calcutta. — Mr. Havell’s research- 
es and conclusions are always eminently readable. * * * 
His pen moves with his mind and his mind is devoted to 
the restoration of Indian Art to the position it formerly 
occupied in the life of the people, to its reclamation from 
the degradation into which Western ideals, falsely applied, 
have plunged ^t, and to its application as an inspiring 
force to all Indian p»’ogres8 and development. • • • It is 
full of expressions of high practical utility, and entirely 
free from the js 'gon of the posturing art enthusiast. 

The Modern Review, — Wo may at once express our 
emphatic conviction that it is a remarkable^book, destin- 
ed to leave Its imprsas on the current thought of India, 
aud to guide her edorts into new ohannbls, to her great 
glory and honour. Crown 8vo,, 200 pp. . 

Re. I •4. To Subscribers of the ^^hidian Reviets,** Re. I. 

I}, A, Natesan & Oo., Sunkurama Chetty Btreoti Madras* 

The Honest Field, — ^Anything that will make India 

more beautiful appeals powerful to us 

‘The Essays are interesting. 

The Christian Patriot, — All are thoughtful and 
inspiring articles and stimulate the reader to think of 
new paths for the rising generation and avoid beatea 
and overcrowded tracks in which many young men are 
ettll content to walk. 




^ THE IMPROVEMENT OF 

INDIAN AGRICULTURE 

SOME LESSONS FROM AMfiRlC4 

By Mrs. Saint Nihal Sinjfh 

AUTHOB OP 

** Th4 House Hygienic ** “ My Favourite Recipes *• 

*' How to Make Good Things to Fat ** 

•* The Virtues of Varnish^' ' etc. 

TABLE OP CONTENTS 

Pag® 

Publisher's Pbkpacb •• i 

Where Farming is a Profitable Pastime 1 

How The American Govt. Helps The Farmer •• 30 
The Relation op Manure to The Crop .. 65 


Plant Breeding in, America .T 

• • 

9a 

How They Raise Rice in America 


loa 

Wheat-Growing in America .♦ 

M 

•• 

ir lar 

Making MoiJby out of Milk ^ 

14T 

Crown 8vo, 160 pages 



Price l?«. / To Subscribers, 

As. 12. 


Q« A. Natosan & Co., Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madras^ 


The Indian Nation — Cultured, energetic and enter- 
prising publishers of Madras. 

The Kayastha Messenger : — The worthy publishers 
have laid the educated classes under a deep debt of 
gratitude b^ placing before them ^interesting, useful and 
cheap publications. 

The Moulmein Advertiser: — The many valuable 
booklets published by Messrs. Natesan & Co., ots 
■ubjeets of the deepest interest and value to India should 
fill a recognised place in the library of every student of 
ndia, past andjpresent.j 


SECOND EDITION. 


A6RICDLTUML INDUSTRIES IN INDIA 

BY MR. SEEDICK R. 8AYANI 

WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 

SIR VITALDHA3 DAMODAR THACKERSEY 

Contents : — Agriculture ; Rice ; Wheat ; Cotton ; 
Sugar'Caue ; Jute; Oilseeds; Acacia; WatUa Barks; 
Buna Hemp ; Camphor ; Lemon-Grass Oil ; Ramie ; 
Rubber; Minor Products; Potatoes; Fruit Trade; Lao 
Industry ; Tea and Coffee ; Tobacco ; Manures; Subsidiary 
Industries; Sericulture; Apiculture; Floriculture; 
Cattle-Farming ; Dairy Industry ; Poultry-Raising ; An 
Appeal. 

Sir Vitaldhas Thackersey writes : — 

Mr, S. R. Sayani, I think, has given valuable informa* 
fcion regarding the present state and future possibilities 
of the principal oultivated crops of India. 

He. /• To Subscribers of the “ Indian Eevieie,"* As. //* 

Mr. W. H. Sharp, Director op JPoblic Instruction^ 
Bombay. “ Agricultural Industries in India” by Seedick 
B. Savanif price Rupee One, and published by G, A, 
Natesan &Co., Esplanade, Madras, is recommended as 
a book suitable for the Libraries of Secondary Schools 
io this Presidency, 

H. E. The Governor of Bombay hopes that it may 
have a wide circulation and st/mulate the introduction 
of the improvements which are so necessary if India is to 
teach its full economic development as a producing 
country. 

O. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Gbetty Street, Madras* 

The Provincial Messrs. G. A, Natesan 

Pablishers, Esplanade, Madras, have issued a series of 
books not alone of interest to a general reader, but of 
▼alue as references and historical records. 

The Indian Witness ; — G, A. Natesan & Co., Madrasi! 
are making quite a name for themselves by their varied 
publications. 

The Empire: — ^That ferociously enterprising firm of 
publishers, Messrs, G. A. Natesan & Co„ Madras. ^ 



Indian Indnstrial and Econonie Problnfiis 

BY V. G. KALE, M.^A. 

ProftSBor^ FtrguBBon Colltgt^ Poona* 

CONTENTS- 

Preface. — Imperialiem and Imperial Federation — 
An Imperial Custoins Union and Tariff Reform — The 
Present Eoonomio Condition of India — ^The Problem of 
High Prices — Twenty -five Years' Survey of Indian 
Industries — The Labour Problem in India — The Break* 
down of Boycott*— Swadeshi and Boycott — National 
Economics and India — High Prices and Currency — 
Fiscal l^edom and Protection for India — Indian 
teotionism — Preferential Duties — India and Imperial 
Preference. 

PREFACE. 

The author is a moderate though a staunch protection* 
ist, and has taken a calm and dispassionate view of the 
whole question. While he condemns unmitigated free 
trade as an unsuita^ile economic policy for India, and 
puts in a vigorous plea for the protection of indigenous 
industries by the state, he is careful in pointing out the 
real scope tsnd limitations of Indian protectionism* 
The status of India in the British Empire has much 
economic significance which has been brought out in not 
« few of the chapters. The author's conclusions are 
throughout based upon fi close study of facts and figures 
and upon careful deliberation and no effort has been 
spared to procure and make use of all available inform* 
ation. 

PRICE RE. ONE. 

To SubBcribers of the Indian Review^ Annas* IS* 


O. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Cbetty Street, Madras* 

Phcmias:— Prof. Kale is a well known writer on Indian 
•economics. His writings always command the respect 
and attention of the educated people. The book is worth 
a close study, for India’s industrial and economical 
problems are complex and varied. 



1J>|£>IAN 'TTidaES 

AMUSfNQ ADEN a. ^ Annas Four Bacb. ^ 

New Endian Tales* — Nineteen amusing and in- 
fltnictivo tales. By Mr. C. Hayavadana Bau, Fellow of 
the Anthropological Institute, London. Price As, 4, 

Tales of Raya and Appajl, — By T. M. Bundaram. 
Sixteen amusing ard instructive stories. The stories are 
oharaoterised by a great deal of wit and humour. Price 
As. 4. 

Tales of Komati Wit and W/sefom.— Twenty-five- 
amusing and instructive stories. By C. Hayavadana Rau, 
B.A., B.D. Price As. 4. 

Tales of Tennati Raman. — The famous Court 
Jester of Southern India. Twenty-one Amusing Stories* 
By Pandit 8. M. Natesa Sastri. Third Edition. As. 4. 

FoUclore of the Telugus. — A collection of forty-two 
highly amusing and instructive tales* By G.R.Subramiah 
Pantulu. Price As. 4. 

Tates of Mariada Raman. Twenty-one Amusing 
Stories. By P. Ramachandra Row Avergal, Retired 
Statutory Civilian. Second Edition. Price As. 4. 

The Son- in-Law Abroad, and olher Indian lolk-talea 
of Fan, Folly, Cleverness, Cunning, Wit aad Humour. 
By P. Ramachandra Rao, b.a., B.n., Retired Statutory 
Civilian. Second Edition. As. 4. 


Ataiireyi: A Vodio Story jn Six. Chapters. By 
Pandit Sitanath Tattvabbushan.^ Second Edition. As. 4. 

O. A. Natesan & Co., Bunkurama Ghetty Street, Madraa 

UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

TALES OF RAJA BIRBAL. 

BY Mb. R. KULA.SBKHABAM, b.a., l.i. 

The twenty<ODe popular tales collected together in 
this volume abound in wit and humour of quite a genial 
kind and the delightful oolleotion of these anecdotes 
cannot fail to be appreciated by the reading public. 
Besides the stories themselves, the early history of Raja 
Birbal and an account of his introduction into the court 
of tiie Emperor Akbar are given which form a fitting 
back-ground to these entertaining tales. Price 4 Annas. 

G. A* Natesan dr Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 


Biographies of Eminent Indians 

A Series of Unltdrin Booklets each with a Portrait 
Foolscap Svo, Price As. Four each 


* The aim of this Series is to present within a short 
compass sketches of the lives and careers of all eminent 
Indians. Each Volume besides giving a succinct bio- 
graphical sketch contains copious extracts from the 
speeches and writings of the personages described. The 
Series has been pronounced by the Press to be “ the 
most welcome addition to Indian, biographical and 
critical literature.’* 


Dadabhal NaoroJI 
Bir P. M. Mehta 
Dinsha EdulJI Wacha 
Mahadev Qovlnd Raaa*ie 
Sri Ramakrishna 
Pararaahamsa 
Swami Yivekaaanda 
Hon. Mr. Q. K. Gokhale 
Dr. Rash Be^arl Ghose 
Dala Lajpat Ral 
Ravi Yarma 
Tofu DuU < 


K. T. Telang 
Surendi^anath Banerjea 
Romesh Chunder Dutt 
Ananda Mohan Bose 
W. C. BonnGFjee 
Budruddin Tyabji 
Sir 8yed Ahmed 
Lai Mohun Ghose 
M. K. Gandhi 
Madan Mohan Malavlya 
Babu Kristo Das Pal 
R. N. Madholkar 


Pri c e Ms. 4 Each. 1 Doz. at a time Ms. 3 eacb. 

'<3/' A Katesan & Co. , Sunkurama Cbetty Street, Madras. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


SWAMI BAM TIBATH. 

V. KBI8HNASWAMI AIYAB. C.S.l. 
DEWAN C. BANGACHABLU. 

DEWAN BAHADUB BAGUNATHA BAU. 
BAHIMTULLA MOHAMED SAYANI. 

H .H. THE AGHA KHAH. 

MBS. SABOJINl NAIDU. 
BABINDBANATH TAGOBE. 

ISHWAB CHANDBA YIDYASAGAB. 
BEHBAMJI M. MALABABI. 



The “rpiends of India” Series 

This is a new fterios of short biographical sketches oi 
eminent xnen who have laboured for the good of India, 
which the Publishers venture to think will be a welcome 
addition to the political and historical literature of the 
country. These biographies are so writte^a as to form a 
gallery of portraits of permanent interest to the student 
as well as to the politician. Copious extracts from the 
speeches and writings of the Friends of India** on 
Indian Affairs are given in the sketches. Each volume 
has a frontispiece and is priced at As» A a copy. 

Lord Morley Ckarlea Bpadlaugh 

Lord Ripon John Bright 

JBir William Wedderbarn Henry Fawcett 
Mrs. Annie Besant Mr. A. 0. Hume 

Lord Minto Sir Henry Cotton 

JBdmund Burke Lord Macaulay 

The Leader : — Will be a welcome addition to the 
j|K)litioal and historical literature of the country. 

TJie ModerrmRevietB : — On the cover of each volume is 
printed a portrait of the subject of the sketch and the 
-stories are told in a lively and interesting rnanner, with 
short extracts from notable speeches delivered. The 
series should be v/elcome to the public. 

The Central Hindu College Magazine :-a-Useful little 
biographies of weil-known men and women. These keep 
us up to date, and the price, four annaffi each, makes a 
«maU library possible for all. ^ 

AS. 4 each. 6 {Six) at a time As. 3 each. 

O. A. Katesan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Ivladrae. 

IN THE SAME SERIES. 

SISTER NIVEDITA. A Sketch of Her Life and 
Her Services to India. Price Annas Four, 

REV. DR. MILLER, C.LE. A Sketch of His Life 
and His Se. vices to India. Price Annas Four. 

The Harvest Field. The little books are written in a 
pleasant style, and contain extracts from the important 
apeoohes of these men. 

The ^ Central Hindu College Magazine*. — CJsefo] 
little biographies of well-known men and women. These 
keep us up to date, and the price, four annas eaoh 
makes a smallltbrary possible for all. 




The Life aed Teachingsbf Badd&a 

BY THE ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA 
This is a clear and concise account of the life and 
Teachings of Lord Buddha written by a well-knowa 
Buddhist authority and. in a style specially intended 
for non- Buddhists. The book is bound to be widely 
circulated and appreciated. 

Contents : — Introductory, Birth of the Future 
Buddha, The Boyhood of the Future Buddha, The 
Initiation of the Buddhisat, The great Renunciation^ 
The Ascetic Life, The Characteristics of the Buddha» 
The Philosophy of the Buddha, Skandas, The Gospel 
of Destruction, The Essentials of the Religion, The 
Decline of Buddhism, The Ethics of Righteous- 
ness, The Brahmachari Life, Analysis, The Four 
Stages of Holiness. Appendix : Buddha’s Renunci- 
ation. (Extracts from “ The Life of Buddha ” by 
Asvaghosha Bodhisatva.) ^ 

The Indian Social Reformer, — The Anagarika 
Dharmapala’s ** Life and Teachings of Buddha is 
written froin^an entirely Indian point of view and is 
well worth reading. 

The Tribune, — Althougn it is written by a 
Buddhist missionary we are glad to find that it has 
been given such a form as will interest Buddhists and 
non-F?uddhists alike. 

PRICE ANNAS TWELVE 
To subscribers of “ The Indian Review,” 
ANNAS EIGHT 

G. A. NATKSAN & CO.. 3. Suakurania Chetiy Street. MADRAS 

M Ai T R E Y I 

A TBDIO STOBT IN 8IXOHAPTBRS. 

BY 

PANDIT BITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 
Indian Mirror, — Pandit Sitanath has made the Maitrey i 
of l^e Yedio age as she should be-~oathoiic, stout-hearti 
Mid intellectual and has through her mouj^ introduo^ 
•ad diacussed many intricate, philosophical and social 
topiOB* We wish t&s little book every sucoess. 

Second Edition* As. Four. 
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